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When  that  many-sided  individual, 
Nasred-deen,  the  hereof  so  many  good 
jokes,  had  assumed  for  the  nonce  the  of* 
fice  of  ImAm,  he  one  Friday  ascended  the 
mitnbar  or  pulpit  of  the  principal  mosk  of 
the  city  of  Cairo,  and  thus  addressed 
the  assembled  congregation,  ‘  O  my  peo¬ 
ple  !  do  you  know  what  I  am  about 
to  say  to  you  ?’  And  the  people  natural¬ 
ly  cried  in  reply,  ‘No,  O  Imim,  we  do 
not!’  ‘Then,’ said  Nasr-ed-deen,  ‘ it  is 
useless  for  me  to  try  to  teach  people  so 
ignorant.’  And  he  descended  the  steps 
of  the  pulpit.  On  the  following  Friday 
the  mosk  was  crowded  with  the  faithful, 
when  Nasr-ed-deen  again  began,  ‘O  my 
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people !  do  you  know  what  I  am  about 
to  say  to  you  V  And  the  people,  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  previous  experience,  replied, 
‘Yes,  O  Imdm,  we  do.’  ‘Then,’  said 
Nasr-ed-deen,  ‘it  is  needless  that  I 
should  repeat  it  to  you.’  And  he  de¬ 
scended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  On  the 
third  Friday  Nasr-ed-deen  addressed  a 
yet  more  numerous  audience  than  before 
with  the  same  question,  ‘  O  my  people  ! 
do  you  know  what  I  am  about  to  say  to 
you  ?’  And  the  people,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  cried  in  reply,  ‘  O  Imdm,  some  of 
us  do,  and  some  of  us  do  not.’  ‘  Then,’ 
said  Nasr-ed-deen,  ‘  let  those  who  know 
tell  those  who  do  not  know.’  And  he 
descended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  So 
runs  the  story,  and  it  is  highly  suggestive 
not  only  to  the  preacher,  but  to  the  au¬ 
thor  and  the  critic.  It  would  be  well  if 
as  good  reasons  could  be  always  given 
for  saying  one’s  say  as  Nasr-ed-deen  had 
for  not  saying  his.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  were  Dr.  Tristram  able  to  put 
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the  Im&m’s  question  to  his  intending 
readers,  their  answer,  whichever  of  the 
three  it  might  be,  would  not  prevent  him 
from  telling  them  his  story.  And  as  he 
has  got  something  worth  saying,  which 
perhaps  Nasr-ed-deen  had  not,  he  would 
be  right. 

The  country  east  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea  has  for  the  last  few  years 
been  a  veritable  land  of  promise  for  the 
traveller,  the  antiquary,  and  the  Biblical 
student.  ‘  Who,’  says  Dean  Stanley, 
‘  that  has  ever  travelled  in  Palestine,  has 
not  longed  to  cross  the  Jordan  valley  to 
those  mysterious  hills  which  close  every 
eastern  view  with  their  long  horizontal 
outline,  their  overshadow’ing  height,  their 
deep  purple  shade  ? . the  one  so¬ 

lemn  and  elevating  background  of  all  that 
is  poor  and  mean  in  the  scenery  of  Pales¬ 
tine  properly  so  called.’  What  antiqua¬ 
ry  too  is  there,  it  may  be  added,  that  has 
heard  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd 
ruined  cities  that  lie  scattered  over  the 
highlands  stretching  behind  those  hills 
that  has  not  longed  to  revel  in  heaps  of 
stone,  eloquent  it  might  well  be  hoped  of 
bygone  peoples  and  their  story  ?  Or  what 
Biblical  student  that  has  not  thirsted  to 
find  in  that  ffrra  iruognita  a  Bible  equi¬ 
valent  for  each  local  name  and  to  see  in 
every  hill  and  valley  the  fit  and  appro¬ 
priate  scene  for  some  event  related  in  the 
Scripture  narrative?  It  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  however,  whether  the  inaccessibi¬ 
lity  and  consequent  mysteriousness  of  the 
country  has  not  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  halo  of  archaeological  and  histo¬ 
rical  glory  cast  around  it.  Omne  ignotum 
pro  mirifico  is  a  trite,  but  constantly  true 
saying,  and  when  we  find  the  distin¬ 
guished  author  and  divine  we  have  just 
quoted  acknowledging  in  his  speech  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund  this  year,  that  to  him  the 
western  part  of  Palestine  is  the  least  inte¬ 
resting,  because  he  knows  it  best,  and 
that  what  he  wants  particularly,  and  is 
burning  ’  to  see  explored,  is  not  the  west 
which  he  knows,  but  the  east  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  which  he  does  not  know,  we  think 
we  have  found  the  keynote  to  a  good  deal 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  evoked  at  the 
prospect  of  survey  and  exploration  in 
that  unknown  region.  When  the  English 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  gave  to  the 
sister  American  society  the  choice  of  its 
5cene  of  operations,  and  the  younger 


body  chose  the  east  country,  it  was  felt  by 
many  that  the  elder  had  acted  somewhat 
unnecessarily  the  part  of  Abraham,  and 
yielded  up  the  richer  and  more  popular 
field  of  investigation.  And  so  no  doubt 
it  had  in  some  respects.  But  yet  if  the 
subject  be  looked  at  rightly,  surely  Jeru¬ 
salem  must  more  than  counterbalance 
any  number  of  ruined  cities,  unascertain¬ 
ed  sites,  possible  Moabite  stones,  and 
problematical  Moabite  pottery;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  New, 
lies  in  Western  Palestine.  There  is  no 
intention,  however,  in  making  these  re¬ 
marks,  of  implying  that  the  eastern  coun¬ 
try  is  deficient  in  interest,  or  of  depre¬ 
ciating  the  work  that  has  been,  and  still 
remains  to  be  done  there.  We  would 
only  utter  a  word  of  protest  against  a 
tendency,  somewhat  prevalent  among 
those  interested  in  Palestine  work,  to 
glorify  the  more  unknown  country  at  the 
expense  of  the  one  that  is  better  known  ; 
and  to  express  our  conviction  that  as 
much  good  work  remains  to  be  done  in 
Samaria  and  Judaea  as  in  Edom  and 
Moab. 

Of  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  Moab  has  had  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  at  once  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  the  least  accessible.  Its  his¬ 
tory  for  us  begins  in  one  of  the  earliest 
pages  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  wildest,  the  most  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  the  most  affecting  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Lot 
taking  refuge  in  Zoar,  the  prophecies  of 
Balaam,  Moses  viewing  the  Promised 
Land  from  the  heights  of  Pisgah,  the 
touching  story  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess, 
‘  the  gentle  ancestress  of  David  and  of 
the  Messiah,’  the  weird  incidents  of  the 
war  between  Jehoram  and  Mesha,  are 
some  of  the  most  striking  points  brought 
before  us  in  connection  with  a  country 
whose  name  is  constantly  recurring  in  the 
accounts  of  the  sacred  historians.  All 
the  references  to  Moab  in  the  prophet 
seem  to  show  that  its  inhabitants  were  a 
well-known,  numerous,  and  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple,  next  to  Israel  in  point  of  status  and 
civilisation.  In  Josephus  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  historians,  constant  reference  is 
made  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  while  the 
accounts  they  give  of  the  great  fortresses 
and  flyurishing  cities  which  existed  pre- 
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vious  to  and  ifoder  the  Roman  lule  are 
sufficient  to  show — did  no  evidence  of  it 
exist  at  the  present  day — the  importance 
of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  as  the  scene  of  any  incident  in  the 
I^ew  Testament  history,  but  we  know 
•from  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  that 
the  prison  in  which  John  the  Baptist  was 
shut  up  by  Herod,  and  where  he  was 
afterwards  beheaded,  was  the  fortress  of 
Machaerus  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  same  fortress  was  also  the 
scene,  so  graphically  described  by  Jose¬ 
phus,  of  one  of  the  last  struggles  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Romans.  Mention  is 
made  of  Moab  as  a  district  by  Eusebius, 
and  of  Characmoab  as  the  see  of  a  bishop 
in  536  A.D.,  while  evidence  of  this  Chris¬ 
tian  epoch  is  seen  in  the  vestiges  of 
churches  found  in  so  many  of  the  ruins. 
In  the  next  century  the  wave  of  Moham¬ 
medan  conquest  swept  over  Moab,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval 
during  the  Crusades,  when  Kerak  be¬ 
came,  under  the  name  of  Mons  Regalis, 
famous  as  the  stronghold  of  Reginald  of 
Chitillon,  ‘  the  whole  of  this  region,’  as 
Dr.  Tristram  says,  ‘disappears  altogether 
from  the  page  of  history.  Retired  from 
the  route  of  armies,  it  has  been  without 
fortress,  town,  or  inhabitants,  to  invite 
a  conqueror :  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
troops  on  the  west,  it  has  remained  with¬ 
out  the  record  of  one  single  event  on  its 
soil.  From  what  we  now  know  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  concluded  that  its  in¬ 
habitants  were  occupied  during  all  these 
years  much  as  they  are  now,  their  ‘  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man’s 
hand  against  ’  them,  cattle-lifting,  plun¬ 
dering,  and  fighting,  cultivating  just  so 
much  land  as  was  absolutely  necessary, 
but  doing  it  sword  in  hand,  always  quar¬ 
relling  with  one  another,  but  ready  to 
forget  their  squabbles  and  unite  together 
to  keep  out  any  settled  and  lawful  rule.’ 

The  first  traveller  to  visit,  in  compara¬ 
tively  modern  times,  this  long-forgotten 
country,  was  Seetzen,  who,  in  r8o6  and 
r8o7,  made  two  journeys  from  north  to 
south  along  the  upper  road  over  the 
highlands  of  Moab,  returning  on  the  se¬ 
cond  occasion  by  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  He  was  followed  in  rSrz  by 
Burckhardt,  who  took  very  much  the 
same  upper  route.  Next  came  Irby  and 
Mangles  in  t8r8,  along  a  similar  tract  of 


country,  but  from  south  to  north.  From 
this  time  there  is  no  record  of  any  travel¬ 
ler  having  traversed  Moab  proper  till 
185  r,  when  the  journey  was  made  by  M. 
de  Saulcy;  and  in  r864,  the  Due  de 
Luynes  accomplished  a  scientific  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  the 
full  account  of  which  has  unfortunately 
not  yet  been  published.  Some  others,  as 
Lieutenant  Lynch  in  t848.  Dr.  Tristram 
in  1864,  Captain  Warren  in  1867  and 
1868,  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Drake  in  1870, 
besides  one  or  two  whose  experiences 
have  not  been  published,  have  visited 
certain  portions  of  the  region. 

In  1870,  the  Geographical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  granted,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  sum  of  100/.  to  Dr.  Tristram, 
Dr.  Ginsburg,  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
to  be  employed  by  them  in  exploration  to 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  done  in  that  year,  but,  in  1871, 
the  grant  was  renewed  to  the  two  former 
gentlemen,  and  another  100/.  added.  The 
object,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Tristram,  was 
‘the  undertaking  3i  Geographical 
tion  of  Moab  ’ — the  italics  are  his.  The 
result  of  this  grant  was  the  expedition, 
the  account  of  which,  as  the  latest  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

In  the  notices  of  Moab  in  the  Old 
Testament  we  find  the  country  spoken  of 
as  the  ‘  field  of  Moab,’  the  ‘  land  of 
Moab,’ and  the  ‘  plains  of  Moab.’  Mo¬ 
dern  criticism  refers  these  three  names 
to  three  distinct  districts.  The  plains  of 
Moab — Arboth  Moab,  or  the  Plain  of 
Shittim — was  the  low  valley  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  opposite  Jericho, 
now  called  the  Ghor  es  Seisabin ;  the 
land  of  Moab  was  the  upland  open  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  Gilead  and  the  Arnon, 
the  modern  Wddy  Mojib,  and  now  known 
as  El  Belka;  while  the  continuation  of 
these  uplands  from  Wady  Mojib  to  Wd¬ 
dy  Kerak,  or,  perhaps,  Wddy  Sdfieh,  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  El  Kerak,  was  the 
field  of  Moab.  This  last  may  be  called 
Moab  proper,  as  it  was  the  original  pos¬ 
session  of  the  descendants  of  Lot’s  eldest 
daughter,  and  the  district  to  which  they 
were  often,  in  the  course  of  their  history, 
compelled  to  retire  by  hostile  invaders, 
such  as  the  Amorites  and  the  Israelites. 
The  whole  length  of  the  country  from 
Wddy  Kerak  to  Mount  Gilead,  is  about 
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50  or  60  miles,  and  the  width  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern  plains  of  Arabia 
from  20  to  30.  The  western  edge  of  the 
plateau  rises  abruptly  in  a  series  of 
steeply  sloping  hills  from  the  edge  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  a  height  of  more  than  4000 
feet,  or  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
.  sea.  It  is  seamed  with  deep  ravines  or 
wadies,  which  from  wild  precipitous 
chasms  of  2000  feet  deep,  gradually  rise, 
and  are  lost  in  the  upland  plain.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  valleys  is  well 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Tristram : — 

‘  An  opposite  rule  to  that  which  obtains  else¬ 
where,  holds  good  in  this  country  as  to  the  scen¬ 
ery  of  the  watercourses.  The  valleys  all  begin 
in'ilat  plains,  or  mere  depressions,  and  increase 
in  wildness  and  grandeur  as  they  appro^  the 
wall  of  the  Moab  mountains  ;  and  tnen,  instead 
of  rolling  sluggishly  to  the  end  of  their  course,  the 
streamlets  burst  through  the  range  in  a  -series  of 
rapids  and  cascades  to  the  very  ^ge  of  the  sea.’ 
—Land  of  Moab,  p.  229. 

The  plateau  itself  is  an  open  undulat¬ 
ing  plain,  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
downs  in  the  South  of  England.  It  is 
chiefly  pasture  land,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  gener¬ 
ally  described  as  rich  and  fertile,  though 
travellers  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
aspect  which  it  presents,  some  speaking  of 
it  as  covered  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  others  as  being  more  or 
less  barren  and  unproductive.  This  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  no  doubt  to  be  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  differences  in  the  time  of 
year  at  which  the  respective  journeys 
were  made ;  no  part  of  that  region  would 
present  anything  but  a  bare  and  barren 
aspect  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 
A  notable  instance,  indeed,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Tristram  of  the  different  aspect  that 
may  be  presented  by  the  country  even  at 
the  same  period  in  different  years.  In 
his  former  expedition  he  had  collected  in 
the  Wady  Zuweirah,  at  the  south-west 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea, — 

‘  in  the  very  same  week  of  the  year,  more  than 
seventy  sp^ies  of  plants  in  flower.  The  gravel 
was  then  literally  carpeted  with  color ;  now 
scarcely  a  blade  of  green  or  a  blossom  could  be  seen. 
The  lateness  or  the  non-arrival  of  the  rains,  had 
npide  all  this  difference  between  barrenness  and 
fertility.’ — Land  of  Moab,  pp.  36,  37. 

The  population  of  the  country  consists 
of  a  few  scattered  Arab  tribes,  some  living 
in  the  villages  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
others  wandering  from  place  to  place  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  in  search  of  pasture. 


These  latter  (the  Bedaw’een)  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  to  be  considered  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  look  on  the  villa¬ 
gers  (the  Fellaheen)  as  merely  their  vas¬ 
sals,  who  till  the  ground  and  pay  tribute 
in  kind,  each  feudal  lord  undertaking  in 
return  that  no  one  but  himself  shall  have 
the  right  to  plunder.  Some  writers  de¬ 
scribe  the  Fellaheen  as  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible,  and  the  Bedawee  as  the  type 
of  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  whose  only 
defects  arise  from  not  having  been  pro¬ 
perly  baptized  and  educated.  ‘Such,’ 
says  Dr.  Tristram,  after  describing  a  pic¬ 
turesque  story  of  murder  and  theft  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  hoary-headed  old  black¬ 
guard,  who,  in  a  properly-governed 
country,  would  have  been  hanged  long 
ago,  ‘such  is  Arab  morality.’  Other  tra¬ 
vellers,  like  Professor  Palmer,  have  not  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  Bedawee,  who, 
‘  wherever  he  goes,  brings  with  him  ruin, 
violence,  and  neglect.  To  call  him  a 
“son  of  the  desert  ’’  is  a  misnomer :  half 
the  desert  ow'es  its  existence  to  him,  and 
many  a  fertile  plain,  from  which  he  has 
driven  its  useful  and  industrious  inha¬ 
bitants,  becomes  in  his  hands.  ...  a 
parched  and  barren  wilderness.’  (‘  De¬ 
sert  of  the  Exodus,’  ii.  297.)  He  also 
adds,  what  is  quite  true,  that  the  Beda¬ 
wee  is  hated  and  feared  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Palestine.  But  though  the 
philanthropist  may  desire  the  material 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  Bedaween 
and  the  Fellaheen,  the  antiquary  may 
express  a  fear  lest,  in  the  process,  old 
manners  and  customs  should  be  obliterat¬ 
ed,  and  all  names  and  traditions  lost, 
which  now  serve  as  guides  and  land¬ 
marks  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  peoples 
whose  descendants,  however  mixed  may 
be  the  race,  these  Arabs  are.  A  rich 
harvest  awaits  the  investigator  who  shall 
be  properly  qualifled  for  the  task,  by 
possessing  not  only  great  philological  ex¬ 
perience,  but  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Arabic  dialects  and  with  Hebrew, 
acquirements  which,  coupled  with  great 
care,  can  alone  prevent  him  from  being 
misled  by  fallacious  resemblances.  Re¬ 
markable  instances  of  the  value  of  popu¬ 
lar  tradition  are  shown  in  the  discovery, 
by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  of  the  ‘  Stone 
of  Bohan,’  i.  e.  ‘  of  the  Thumb,’  one  of 
the  points  marking  the  boundary-line 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  under  its 
modern  ap{>ellation  of  Hajar  d  Asbah, 
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the  ‘  Stone  of  the  Finger,’  and  of  the 
‘  Stone  of  Zoheleth,’  under  the  identical 
name  of  Zehwaleh.  Here,  in  Moab, 
Professor  Palmer  found  the  name  of  the 
Moabitish  idol  Baal-Peor,  represented  in 
the  name  of  one  of  his  guides,  y 

and  the  tract  of  country  called  the  Bel- 
ka  is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  Balak* 

The  flora  and  the  temperature,  as  may 
be  imagined  in  a  coiyrtry  which  varies 
from  1300  feet  below  the  sea  to  3000  feet 
above  it,  are  extremely  diversified : — 

*  "  One  night,”  ’  says  Mr.  Hayne,  in  his  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  “  Land  of  Moab,”  ‘clad  in  every 
available  vestment,  we  shivered  between  our  blan¬ 
kets,  whilst  the  water  froze  into  block-ice  in  the 
basins  at  our  feet,  and  the  thermometer  registered 
24°  F.  The  next  we  sat  out  round  a  camp-fire, 
and  enjoyed  the  open  air  and  the  warmth  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  the  third  I  wrote  my  journal  with 
my  ccKit  off,  with  the  thermometer  at  76*  at  mid¬ 
night.’ — Land  of  Moat,  p.  389. 

Making  allowance  for  a  little  exagge¬ 
ration — eight  degrees  of  frost  is  hardly 
enough  to  form  ‘  block-ice  ’ — this  passage 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  three  zones  of 
temperature,  each  of  which  is  marked  by 
a  different  flora,  the  richest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  being  that  of  the  low-lying  basin 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  Comparing,  however, 
his  own  collection  with  that  made  on  a 
former  occasion  by  Dr.  Tristram  and 
Mr.  Lowne  on  the  western  shore,  Mr. 
Hayne  found  but  little  difference  in  the 
flora  of  the  two  sides  of  the  sea,  the  only 
exception  being  the  palm,  which,  hardly 
existent  on  the  west  shore,  is  found  in 
abundance  on  the  east.  But  though  the 
flora  of  the  two  sides  are  identical,  they 
are  distributed  much  more  profusely  on 
the  east  than  on  the  west.  The  contrast 
is  thus  marked  by  Mr.  Hayne  : — 

‘Owing  partly  to  a  much  larger  supply  of 
water,  partly  to  the  almost  entire  ^sence  of  the 
marl  deposit,  which  is  nearly  always  absolutely 
liare  of  vegetation  where  it  occurs,  the  whole  of 
the  east  side  is  comparatively  fertile,  and  almunds, 
not  only  in  smaller  plants,  but  has  a  fair  allowance 
of  trees  and  large  shrubs ;  nowhere  is  the  eye 
pained  by  the  frightful  desolation  of  the  western 
shore,  where  a  solitary  tamarisk  or  salicomia 
looks  like  a  signal  of  distress  hung  out  at  a  distance 


*  This  latter  identification  has  been  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  who 
also  remarks  upon  the  curious  meaning  of  the 
root,  from  which  both  the  Arab  word  Belka  and 
the  Hebrew  Balak  are  derived,  “  desert  land,” 
especially  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Balak 
was  the  son  of  Zippor,  the  Moabite  king,  who 
was  defeated  by  Sihun,  and  lost  that  part  ^  the 
country  now  called  el  Belka. 


of  a  mile  or  two  from  its  next  neighiMrs.  Even 
the  oases  on  the  west,  as  Engcdi  and  Zuweirah, 
are  sparse,  barren,  and  sandy,  compared  with 
Zara  and  the  Siheh,  to  which  they  exactly  corre¬ 
spond  in  point  of  position.  This  well-watered 
and  fertile  condition,  speaking  comparatively,  of 
the  eastern  side,  results  in  a  much  greater  com¬ 
mingling  of  the  flora  of  more  temperate  regions 
with  that  of  the  desert,  which  needs  such  special 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  as  the  Dead  Sea 
affords,  than  occurs  on  the  we  tern  side.’ — Land 
of  Moab,  pp.  398,  399. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  east 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  west.  The  cliffs  that 
rise  at  an  abrupt  angle  from  the  immedi¬ 
ate  shore  are  red  sandstone — never  found 
on  the  other  side — covered  superficially 
on  the  higher  plateaux  with  the  usual 
limestone  of  Western  Palestine.  Here 
and  there  are  traces  of  basaltic  eruptions. 
M.  Lartet,  who  accompanied  the  Due  de 
Luynes^  enumerates  three  principal  ones ; 
the  northernmost,  starting  from  a  coni¬ 
cal  peak,  pointed  out  to  him  under  the 
name  of  Mergab  es  Suweimeh,  and  run¬ 
ning  into  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
WAdy  Ghuweir;  a  second,  starting  from 
near  Jebel  Ataroos,  and  following  the 
bed  of  the  Zerka  Ma’in  to  the  plain  of 
Zarah;  and  the  southernmost,  a  very 
short  one,  starting  from  a  point  above 
Zarah,  and  debouching  to  the  south  of 
that  plain.  All  the  basaltic  outbreaks 
are,  according  to  M.  Lartet,  much  later 
than  the  convulsions  which  caused  the 
fissure  now  occupied  by  the  Jordan  val¬ 
ley,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  northern  end 
of  the  Arabah. 

We  now  propose  to  notice,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Tristram,  some  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  ruined  remains  and  natural  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  country,  whose  general  cha¬ 
racteristics  we  have  endeavored  to  lay 
before  the  reader.  The  starting-point  of 
the  expedition  was  Hebron.  On  the  way 
through  the  w'ilderness  of  Judaea,  the 
party  witnessed  the  remarkable  effect  of 
twenty-four  hours’  continuous  rain  : — 

‘  It  nuned  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  lifting 
occasionally,  but  never  sufficiently  to  show  the 
sky.  At  least  we  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  can 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  European  travel¬ 
lers,  the  bare  rugged  hill-sides,  and  the  deep  ra¬ 
vines  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  covered  with 
torrents,  and  rolling  down  tiny  cascades  from 
every  rock,  while  each  valley  was  a  pool  of  water. 
The  tremendous  force  of  sudden  rain  on  a  thirsty, 
stony  soil  was  well  exemplified  ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  loosened  stones  and  large  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock,  split  by  the  combined  action  cf 
sun  and  water,  were  hurried  down  the  tiny  glens. 
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scooped  out  many  a  channel,  and  gathered  ever- 
increasing  masses  of  d«ibris,  in  the  course  of  the 
torrents.  So  easily  disintegratcil  is  the  soft 
limestone  of  these  wadys,  that  the  rain  of  a  few 
hours,  probably  the  first  heavy  down-pour  since 
last  winter,  did  more  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
channels  than  the  storms  of  several  years  could 
effect  on  a  Northumbrian  hill-side.  No  geolo¬ 
gists  could  watch  the  effect  of  this  storm  without 
being  convinced  that  in  calculating  the  progress 
of  denudation,  other  factors  th.an  that  of  time 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  denudation 
may  proceed  most  rapidly  where  rains  are  most 
uncertain.’ — Land  of  Moab,  pp.  23,  24. 

The  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
has  been  explored  by  several  recent  tra¬ 
vellers,  but  there  are  few  who  have  ap¬ 
proached  it  by  the  pass  of  Ain  Jidy 
(Engedi).  The  view  from  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  at  the  head  of  the  pass  as  you 
suddenly  emerge  upon  it,  and  see  the 
deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea  far  down 
below,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
of  brilliant  desolation  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Captain  Warren  well  describes 
It: — 

‘  The  view  from  this  point  was  magnificent  ; 
the  view  was  clear,  we  were  2000  feet  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  yet  as  it  were,  hanging  over  it, 
with  here  and  there  dark  moving  spots  passing 
along,  as  if  floating  islands  ;  the  huls  f)eyond  were 
thrown  by  the  setting  sun  into  striking  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  the  rocks  being  of  a  rosy  tint ; 
below,  on  the  narrow  strip  of  the  Ghor,  a  vivid 
green  struck  the  eye,  which  we  could  almost  con¬ 
jure  into  the  palm  and  other  tropical  trees  we 
knew  to  be  growing  there.  The  hills  were  not  in 
one  monotonous  line,  as  seen  from  Jerusalem, 
but  collected  into  masses  of  different  heights,  bro¬ 
ken  by  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  above  one  of 
which  Kerak  was  to  be  seen,  the  houses  and  bat¬ 
tlements  coming  out  most  plainly  in  the  glowing 
sunset.’ — Quarterly  Statement,  Fakstine  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund,  1867. 

Descending  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and 
turning  southwards,  we  pass  the  Birket 
el  Khaleel,  a  depression  in  the  shore 
covered  with  acacia  and  other  bushes,  to 
which,  according  to  an  Arab  tradition, 
Abraham  used  to  come  to  collect  salt ; 
and  then  reach  the  precipitous  rock,  Seb- 
beh,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress  of  Masada,  never  yet  satisfacto¬ 
rily  described  in  detail.  Dr.  Tristram 
suggests  that  one  of  the  buildings  in  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure,  hitherto  called  a 
chapel,  may  have  been  a  synagogue.  It 
's  probable  that,  like  most  similar  build¬ 
ings  in  Palestine,  it  has  served  the  pur¬ 
poses  in  turn  of  synagogue,  chapel,  and 
mosk.  At  the  south-west  end  of  the  sea 
stands  the  remarkable  salt  ridge  called 
Jebel  or  Khashm  Usdum. 


The  latest  scientific  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin  is 
the  pamphlet  of  M.  Lartet,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  expedition  of  the  Due  de  Luy- 
nes.  His  investigations  all  lead  him  to 
support  the  theory  that  the  depression 
now  occupied  by  the  Jordan  valley,  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Arabah,  was  formed  during  some  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature  long  anterior  to  the  histo¬ 
ric  period;  into  this  reservoir  poured  the 
pluvial  torrents,  cutting  their  passage 
through  the  surrounding  hills,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  present  wadies,  and  depositing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  depression  the  sedi¬ 
ment  gathered  from  the  rocks  through 
which  they  passed.  At  first  the  inland 
lake  thus  formed  was  probably  fresh 
water,  but  gradually  the  dei)osit  from  the 
mineral  springs,  and  the  gypsum  and 
salt-beds  of  which  the  Jebel  Usdum  is 
still  an  example,  impregnated  it,  and  as 
the  supply  of  water,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  surrounding  atmospheric  conditions, 
diminished,  and  fell  short  of  the  amount 
absorbed  in  evaporation,  the  quantity  of 
saline  matter  held  in  solution  increased 
by  degrees  in  proportion  to  the  diminish¬ 
ed  volume  of  water,  till  the  present  ex¬ 
ceptional  degree  of  saltness  was  reached. 
M.  Lartet  supports  this  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  saltness  of  the  water  of  the 
Dead  .Sea  by  a  reference  to  the  salt  lakes 
in  Southern  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  Algeria, 
and  America,  in  the  neighborhood  of  all 
of  which  are  to  be  found  gypsum  and 
salt  banks  similar  to  Jebel  Usdum. 
That  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  once 
considerably  higher  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  character  of  the  soil  at  its  bot¬ 
tom,  as  proved  by  the  soundings  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lynch  and  the  Due  de  Luynes,  is 
analogous  to  the  marly  deposits  of  which 
the  promontory,  called  by  the  Arabs  El 
Lisdn,  ‘  the  Tongue,’  is  entirely  compos¬ 
ed,  and  which  occur  frequently  on  the 
western  shore,  in  the  Arabah,  and  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  many  pillars 
of  rock-salt  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  of  moisture  on  the  salt  mountain 
of  Usdum  is  usually  pointed  out  as  the 
traditional  ‘  Lot’s  wife;’  but  is  an  easy 
task  in  riding  along  the  beach  for  the  eye 
to  single  out  group  after  group  of  pinna¬ 
cles  which  might  represent  I>ot  with  a 
daughter  on  each  arm,  bent  forward,  as 
though  fleeing  in  hot  haste,  and  the  lag- 
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gard  wife  a  short  distance  behind, 
brought  up  short,  with  her  head  turned 
over  her  shoulder.  Messrs.  Palmer  and 
Drake  claim  to  have  discovered  the  real 
legendary  ‘  Lot’s  wife  ’  in  an  isolated 
needle  of  rock  on  the  fas/  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  1000  feet  above  the  shore, 
called  by  the  Arabs  ‘  Bint  Shaykh  Lot,’ 
and  ‘bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to 
an  Arab  woman  with  a  child  upon  her 
shoulder,’  As,  however,  Arab  tradition 
is  as  rich  as  Christian  in  the  matter  of 
localities,  a  good  many  Bints  Shaykh  Lot 
still,  no  doubt,  remain  to  be  found  for 
the  edification  of  travellers. 

To  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  stretch¬ 
es  a  desolate  sand  swamp,  called  the 
Sebkah,  intersected  by  several  water¬ 
courses,  which  drain  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Arabah,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  W4dy  ed  Jeib.  Dr.  Tristram  speaks 
of  them  as  ‘  shallow  beds,  and  ....  les¬ 
ser  drains  from  the  Arabah,  whose  united 
contributions  to  the  lake  are  very  small ;’ 
but  other  authors  describe  the  W4dy  ed 
Jeib  as  the  principal  outlet  of  the  vast 
drainage  northwards  into  the  lake,  and 
as  ‘  a  huge  channel  ....  not  far  from 
half  a  mile  wide,  bearing  traces  of  an  im- 
men.se  volume  of  water  rushing  along 
with  violence,  and  covering  the  whole 
width  of  the  valley.’  No  difference  in 
the  season  of  the  year  or  the  amount  of 
rainfall  can  account  for  this  discrepancy. 
I'hc  flow  of  the  wddies  into  the  sea  is 
probably  not  very  correctly  given  in  the 
map  that  accompanies  ‘  The  Land  of 
Moab.’  We  should  be  more  inclined  to 
trust  that  of  M.  Vignes,  the  naval  officer 
who  accompjinied  the  expedition  of  the 
Due  de  Luynes,  and  which  makes  the 
WAdy  ed  Jeib  and  the  WAdy  es  SAfieh 
the  great  southern  drains  into  the  lake. 
Of  these  the  WAdy  es  SAfieh  appears  to 
have  more  the  character  of  a  perennial 
river,  as  Dr.  Tristram,  who  found  the 
WAdy  ed  Jeib  a  shallow  bed,  speaks  of 
the  SAfieh  the  day  after  as  ‘  a  tolerably 
sized  stream.’  To  its  waters,  fed  by 
many  affluents  from  the  east,  is  chiefly 
due  the  fertility  of  the  belt  of  soil  known 
as  the  Ghor  es  SAfieh,  which,  stretching 
along  the  south-east  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  for  some  distance  down  the  Arabah, 
answers,  though  in  a  much  smaller  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  Ghor  es  SeisabAn  on  the 
north. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 


SAfieh  may  be  the  ‘  valley  of  Zared  ’  men¬ 
tioned  in  Numbers  xxi.  12  ;  the  WAdy  es 
SAfieh,  which  seems  to  be  called  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  its  course  the  Seil  GarAhi, 
the  WAdy  Seddiyeh,  and  the  WAdy  el 
Ahsa,  and  by  Irby  and  Mangles  the 
Nahr  el  Hussan,  being  the  ‘  brook  Zered  ’ 
of  Deut.  ii.  13.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  SAfieh  are  some  ruins  called  Nemei- 
rah  at  the  mouth  of  the  WAdy  of  the 
same  name.  If  ‘an  intelligent  Kerak 
Christian,’  interogated  by  Mr.  Klein,  is  to 
be  trusted,  these  ruins  are  not  to  be 
identified  with  the ‘waters  of  Nimrim  ’ 
mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Moab 
(Is.  XV.  6) ;  there  are  other  ruins  near¬ 
er  the  source  of  the  WAdy  called  the 
‘  Springs  of  N’meirah,  and  with  many  wa¬ 
tered  gardens  still  cultivated.’  Dr.  Tris¬ 
tram  also  seeks  to  find  another  identifi¬ 
cation  in  a  wAdy  ‘pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Klein,’  but  not,  by  the  way,  marked  on 
the  map,  called  Safsaf,  ‘  the  willow 
stream,’  with  the  ‘  brook  of  the  willows  ’ 
occurring  in  the  same  chapter  of  Isaiah 
immediately  after  the  mention  of  Nim¬ 
rim.  Beyond  the  WAdy  Nemeirah,*M. 
Vignes  marks  a  large  wAdy  and  calls  it 
WAdy  Ketherabba,  but  it  does  not  occur 
in  any  of  the  other  maps ;  is  it  another 
name  for  the  WAdy  Asal  ? 

The  nomenclature  of  these  wAdies  is  a 
most  puzzling  thing.  There  is  generally 
one  recognised  name  for  each  principal 
wAdy  from  its  source  to  its  mouth ;  but 
during  its  course  it  receives  a  variety  of 
appellations  deriving  their  raison  ti'itre 
from  some  local  feature  in  the  scenery,  or 
some  local  event  which  has  taken  place  at 
a  particular  s[)ot.  The  result  is,  that  the 
name  given  to  the  enquiring  traveller  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  point  at  which  he 
crosses  the  wAdy.  This  instance  is  in  it¬ 
self  enough  to  show  that  anything  like  a 
correct  map  of  the  country  can  only  be 
produced  by  a  regular,  careful,  and  sys¬ 
tematic  survey,  carried  on  with  full  time 
and  leisure.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
Arabic  is  another  necessary  qualification. 

We  must  now  leave  the  Dead  Sea  and 
mount  with  Dr.  Tristram  to  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Moab.  But  we  need  not  pause 
with  him  to  discuss  the  identity  of  the 
ruins  of  Dra’a  with  either  the  scriptural 
or  mediaeval  Zoar,  a  point  on  which  he 
throw  no  fresh  light,  merely  repeating 
the  conclusion  already  arrived  at  by 
others  before  him,  that  such  a  site  for 
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Zoar  would  be  too  far  distant  from  any 
possible  situation  in  which  the  cities  of 
the  plain  could  be  placed.  Is  it  not, 
however,  rather  misleading  to  speak 
afterwards  of  having  ‘  climbed  ....  to 
the  brow  of  the  platform  above  our  camp, 
among  the  heaps  of  old  Zoar  ’  (p.  63)  ? 
It  required  five  and  a  half  hours  steady 
climbing  up  the  wild  ravine  of  the  Widy 
el  Kerak  to  reach  the  town  of  that  name, 
situAed  according  to  Dr.  Tristram’s  cal¬ 
culations,  3070  feet  above  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  consequently  4370  above  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Kerak  has  been  visited  by  few  travel¬ 
lers,  and  the  only  ones  who  have  given 
any  detailed  account  of  the  place  are  Ir¬ 
by  and  Mangles,  to  whose  modest  and 
singularly  accurate  narrative  Dr.  Tris¬ 
tram  bears  willing  testimony.  Seldom 
indeed,  if  ever,  has  so  much  information 
so  pleasantly  conveyed  been  included  in 
so  small  a  compass,  and  travellers  who 
make  big  books  out  of  very  little  matter 
would  do  well  to  ponder  over  the  fact, 
that  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  have  con¬ 
trived  to  narrate  fourteen  months’  wan¬ 
derings  and  adventures  in  150  pages,  and 
that  their  account  is  still  consulted  as  a 
text  book.  The  description  of  Dr.  Tris¬ 
tram  differs  but  little  from  that  of  his 
predecessors;  but  if  we  may  believe  Mr. 
Pritchett,  no  description  published  up  to 
the  present  time  does  anything  like  full 
justice  to  Kerak  and  its  ancient  artificers 
in  stone.  The  position  of  the  town  is 
remarkable,  and  well  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  it  from  the  time  of  Mesha  to  that  of 
the  Crusades  an  impregnable  fortress. 
A  triangular  platiorm  of  rock,  each  side 
of  the  triangle  measuring  about  1000 
yards,  separated  from  the  surrounding 
heights  which  command  it  by  deep  gul¬ 
lies,  whose  naturally  precipitous  sides 
have  in  some  parts  b^n  cut  away  and 
thus  artificially  rendered  still  more 
abrupt  and  steep,  and  their  inequalities 
filled  in  with  masonry — such  seems  to  be 
the  general  outline  of  Kir  of  Moab,  Kir- 
heres,  Kir-haraseth,  or  Kir-haresh,  the 
various  names  under  which,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  this  rocky  for¬ 
tress  is  spioken  of  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Its  first  mention  is  in  connection  with  the 
weird  incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  Moab 
related  in  the  third  chapter  of  II.  Kings, 
when  the  King  of  Moab  took  refuge  in 
Kir-haraseth  from  the  victorious  Israel¬ 


ites,  and  as  an  earnest  of  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  also  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  the  Moabite  divi¬ 
nity,  Chemosh,  he  sacrificed  his  eldest- 
born  son  on  the  wall  of  the  city  within 
whose  impregnable  heights  he  had  been 
driven  to  bay.  No  mention  is  made  of  this 
place  in  the  supposed  contemporary  re¬ 
cord  called  the  Stele  of  Mesha  or  the 
Moabite  Stone,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  Mesha’s  crowning  act  of  despair.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Stele  gives  such  a  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  version  of  the  struggle  between 
Israel  and  Moab,  that  we  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  the  sacred  writer  and  the  local  tri¬ 
umphant  record  to  be  describing  the 
same  event.  No  history  appears  to  at¬ 
tach  to  Kerak  either  in  Jewish  or  Ro¬ 
man  times,  but  there  is,  according  to  our 
author,  some  evidence  of  ‘  Herodian,  or 
a  yet  earlier  epoch,’  in  the  ‘  shallow  bevel  ’ 
of  the  lower  courses  of  the  stones  that  fill 
in  the  inequalities  of  the  wall ;  and  traces 
of  the  Roman  occupation  exist  in  the 
reservoir,  the  remains  of  baths,  and  the 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  leading 
into  the  town,  which  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  as,  ‘  though  slightly  point¬ 
ed,  yet  Roman.’  The  last  historical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  border- keep  is  as  the 
stronghold  of  Reginald  of  Chitillon, 
whence  he  used  to  sally  forth  to  pillage 
the  caravans  of  pilgrims  and  merchants, 
and  plunder  the  surrounding  country  al¬ 
most  to  the  very  gates  of  Mecca  and  Me¬ 
dina.  A  speedy  revenge  for  this  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  truce  between  Christian  and 
Mussulman  was  taken  by  .Saladin  at  the 
battle  of  Hattin.  Of  the  Saracenic  and 
crusading  times*  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  forts,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  ‘  Castle  of  Bybars,’  or  of  ‘  El  Melek,’ 
from  an  Arabic  inscription  of  great  size 
let  into  its  walls,  ascribing  its  erection  to 
El  Melek  (the  king),  and  another  the 
‘Crusaders’  Fort,’  which  Dr.  Tristram 
considers  ‘  the  grandest  monument  of  cru¬ 
sading  energy  now  existing,’  and  which 
he  tells  us,  though  as  usual  without  citing 
his  authority,  ‘was  built  under  King 
Fulco,  by  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Ray- 
nald  of  Ch&tillon,  about  a.d.  1131,  and 
strengthened  under  the  auspices  of  God¬ 
frey  of  Bouillon,  and  in  a.d.  1183  it  baf¬ 
fled  the  assaults  of  Saladin.’  In  this  fort 
is  a  church  or  ‘  crypt  chapel  ’  with  an 
‘  eastern  apse.’  The  frescos  on  the  walls 
of  this  building  described  by  Irby 
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and  Mangles  have  now  almost  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared ;  but  as  ‘  some  re¬ 
mains  of  inscription  ’  are  spoken  of,  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
known  whether  any  of  these  remains 
formed  part  of  the  ‘  imperfect  inscription 
with  letters  of  the  Gothic  form  ’  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  earlier  travellers.  Here, 
however,  as  throughout  the  journey,  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  take 
copies,  or  even  squeezes  of  inscriptions. 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  Kerak  have 
an  evil  reputation  among  travellers. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  deteriorated 
since  the  days  of  Burckhardt  and  of  Irby 
and  Mangles,  who  met  with  no  treatment 
similar  to  that  experienced  by  Lynch,  De 
Saulcy,  and  Dr.  Tristram.  Burckhardt 
relates  several  stories  of  their  peculiar 
manners  and  customs,  and  of  their  re¬ 
markable  hospitality  to  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  a  hospitality  which  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  willing  to  extend  to  strangers. 
They  first  demanded  75/.  for  granting 
permission  to  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  par¬ 
ty  to  enter  their  town,  and  then  600/.  for 
allowing  them  to  leave  it ;  but  they  are 
evidently  without  the  courage  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  and  with  every  disposition  to 
rob  are  not  prepared  to  resort  to  violence 
to  enforce  acquiescence  in  their  demands. 
Overawed  by  the  arrival  of  the  son  of  the 
head  Shaykh  of  the  Beni  Sakher  Beda- 
ween,  who  took  the  travellers  under  his 
protection,  they  let  them  quietly  depart 
without  having  exacted  either  the  ran¬ 
som,  or  any  bodily  pledges  in  its  stead  in 
the  shape  of  ears,  noses,  fingers,  or  toes. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Zadam  a  mes¬ 
senger  had  been  secretly  dispatched  to 
the  British  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  and  a 
few  days  after  the  party  had  made  their 
escape,  they  heard  that  Mr.  Moore  had 
not  only  promptly  got  ready  the  bool,  but 
had  roused  the  Turkish  authorities  to  the 
point  of  sending ‘r  70  infantry,  rzo  ca¬ 
valry,  two  field-pieces,  and  150  mounted 
irregulars,’  under  the  command  of  the 
Pasha  of  Nabloos,  in  whose  district  Ke¬ 
rak  lies,  to  root  out  the  robbers’  nest. 
The  Turks  have  made  some  geographical 
progress  since  1818,  when,  as  Irby  and 
Mangles  relate,  on  being  applied  to  to 
have  Kerak  and  Wddy  Moosa  inserted  in 
a  firman,  the  government  returned  for 
answer,  ‘  that  they  knew  of  no  such  place 
within  the  Grand  Seignior’s  dominions.’ 

Dr,  Tristram  gives  us  some  interesting 


details  of  the  Christian  population  which 
appears  to  have  been  established  at  Ke¬ 
rak  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have 
survived  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Mussulman  conquest  and  occupation. 

From  the  description  of  the  hurried 
day’s  ride  to  the  south  of  Kerak,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  richer  field  for  the 
explorer  in  that  direction  than  to  the 
north.  Ruin  after  ruin  is  mentioned; 
but  of  most  of  them  little  is  told  except 
their  names.  One  of  the  best  preserved 
places  visited  was  ‘  Mahk’henah,’  the 
Mahannah  of  Irby  and  Mangles. 

‘  The  plan  of  many  of  the  buildings,  and  espe* 
cially  of  an  old  Byzantine  church,  can  be  distinct¬ 
ly  traced.  It  stands  on  a  slightly  elevated  mame- 
lon,  covering  several  acres.  Not  only  are  there 
the  usual  number  of  old  wells,  as  though  there 
had  been  one  for  every  house,  according  to  the 
command  given  bv  Mesha  in  the  Moabite  stone, 
‘‘  Make  for  yourselves  every  man  a  cistern  in  this 
house,’  but  there  are  many  caves  which  have  been 
used  as  dwellings,  and  several  crypt  houses  quite 
perfect.  I-arge  dressed  stones  were  lying  about 
m  all  directions.  The  only  present  inhabitants 
were  Greek  piartridges  ;  but  though  we  found  no 
Bedouin  here,  both  the  caves  and  arches  had  late¬ 
ly  been  inhabited  by  men  and  flocks.’ — Land  of 
Moab,  pp.  102,  103. 

The  plain  north  of  Kerak  is  said  to  be 
not  neatly  so  much  crowded  with  cities 
as  that  to  the  south,  owing  to  there  being 
fewer  limestone  knolls  offering  facilities 
for  making  cisterns  for  the  storage  of 
water.  As,  however,  nearly  all  tra¬ 
vellers  appear  to  have  followed  the  di¬ 
rect  road  between  Kerak  and  Raba  with¬ 
out  diverging  either  right  or  left,  we  must 
wait  for  a  systematic  survey  to  assure  us 
of  the  fact. 

Rabba  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Ar  of  the  Bible,  which, 
according  to  Eusebius,  was  called  Rab- 
bath-Moab  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Romans,  perhaps  from  some  lingering 
tradition  of  its  old  name,  called  it  Areo- 
polis,  and  it  has  now  gone  back  to  its 
other  post-Biblical  name  of  Rabba.  The 
visible  remains  of  the  town  do  not  seem 
to  be  particularly  interesting,  and  belong 
to  the  late  Roman  period,  but  ‘there 
are  several  huge  grass-grown  mounds,’ 
which,  it  is  conjectured,  ‘  might  well  re¬ 
pay  excavation.’  As  to  the  ‘abundant 
traces  of  an  earlier  epoch,’  there  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  mere  assertion  of  the  fact 
to  prove  their  existence. 

On  leaving  Rabba  the  party  seems  to 
have  continued  to  follow  for  some  way 
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the  old  Roman  load.  Hameitdt  and 
Bayt  Kuim,  the  former  identified  by 
Schwarz  with  Ham,  where  Chedorlao- 
mer  defeated  the  Zuzims  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
both  seem  places  of  interest.  Bayt  Kurm 
— ‘  House  of  Vineyards  ’ — is  a  record  of 
the  time  when  the  vine  was  cultivated  in 
the  country ;  as  is  also  Kurm  Dhibin,  ' 
‘the  Vineyards  of  Dhiban  :  ’ — 

'  A  shallow  depression  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
valley,  with  traces  of  terraces  and  walls,  now 
grass-grown  ridges,  running  across  it  many  hun¬ 
dred  yards  up  the  hill-sides.  .  .  .  The  name  has 
been  preserved  by  men  who  probably  never  saw 
a  vine  in  their  lives.’ — Land  of  Moab,  p.  rjQ. 

North  of  Bayt  Kurm  is  a  rounded  emi¬ 
nence,  called  Shihan,  perhaps  the 
‘  Sheikh  Ham  ’  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  and 
if  so,  a  good  example  of  how  differently 
names  may  be  spelt  by  ear.  Shihdn  is 
naturally  suggestive  of  Sihon,  the  Amo- 
rite  king  defeated  by  the  Israelites ;  but 
it  is  carrying  the  love  of  picturesque 
identification  a  little  too  far  to  say — 

*  as  we  read  the  tradition  handed  down  by  Jose¬ 
phus,  of  the  .\morites  endeavoring  to  escape  for 
shelter  to  their  walls,  and  then  the  mass  of  them 
struggling  in  their  thirst  to  get  down  to  the  Ar- 
non  fur  water,  and  slaughter^  in  their  confusion, 
we  are  led  to  fancy  that  perhaps  this  hill  marks 
the  battle-field — that  it  was  behind  that  labyrinth 
of  black  stone  walls  the  Amorites  sought  to 
shelter  themselves,  and  the  plain  between  this  hill 
and  the  brow  of  Arnon’s  bank  is  that  across 
which  they  strove  to  escape,  in  their  headlong 
rush  to  the  Land  of  Moab,  pp.  122,  123. 

Indeed,  as  Dr.  Tristram  himself  points 
out  farther  on,  Jahaz,  which  is  the  name 
given  in  Numb.  xxi.  23,  Deut.  ii.  32,  and 
Judges  xi.  20,  to  the  place  at  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  is  one  of  the  cities  of 
Reuben  whose  southern  boundary  was 
the  Arnon.  And  if  we  look  at  the  ac¬ 
count  in  Judges  xi.  18,  we  find  that  the 
Israelites  ‘  compassed  the  land  of  Edom, 
and  the  land  of  Moab,  and  came  by  the 
east  side  of  the  land  of  Moab,  and  pitch¬ 
ed  on  the  other  side  of  Amon,  but  came 
not  within  the  border  of  Moab ;  for  Ar¬ 
non  was  the  border  of  Moab.’  The 
small  enclosures  of  basalt,  which  are  said 
to  cover  many  acres,  mark  probably  the 
site  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  ‘  path  of  the  vineyards,  a 
wail  being  on  this  side,  and  a  wall  on 
that  side,’  where  Balaam  met  the  angel. 
Close  to  Shihan  is  a  place  not  visited  by 
Dr.  Tristram,  nor  even  marked  in  his 
map — Figou — where  M.  de  Saulcy  found 
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the  mutilated  bas-relief  in  basalt  of  a 
warrior-king,  sj^ear  in  hand,  afterwards 
carried  off  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  and 
now  in  the  Louvre. 

The  Amon,  which  was  the  boundary 
first  between  Moab  and  Ammon,  and 
afterwards  between  Moab  and  Reuben, 
is  in  all  probability  to  be  identified  with 
the  W4dy  Mojib,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  natural  features  of  the  country. 
The  depth  of  the  ravine  at  the  point 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  old  road  is 
about  2000  feet ;  the  width  from  bank  to 
bank,  at  the  same  spot,  is  calculated  by 
Burckhardt  at  two  miles,  and  by  Dr. 
Tristram  at  three  miles.  The  sides  are 
described  as  very  steep : — 

‘The  rolling  slopes  come  close  to  the  precipi¬ 
tous  descent,  the  plain  lieing  perfectly  level  on 
either  side,  breaking  away  abruptly  in  limestone 
precipices  to  a  great  depth.  No  idea  of  the  rift 
can  be  formed  till  the  very  edge  is  reached.’ — 
Land  of  Moab,  pp.  125,  126. 

In  M.  Lartet’s  map  the  lower  sides  of 
the  ravine  are  colored  to  represent  red 
sandstone,  and  no  basalt  is  shown  an¬ 
swering  to  the  basaltic  dyke  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Tristram  as  overlying  the  limestone 
on  the  south  side.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  runs  the  river  Arnon,  formerly 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  of  which  nothing 
but  the  piers  remain.  Irby  and  Mangles 
describe  the  valley  of  the  Arnon  as  ‘less 
covered  with  shrubs  than  most  of  the 
other  streams  in  this  country,  which  is 
probably  owing  to  the  violence  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  torrents.’  Dr.  Tristram, 
on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  ‘  rich  tropi¬ 
cal  vegetation.’  And  again,  in  suggest¬ 
ing  an  identification  of  ‘  some  faint  re¬ 
mains  of  early  buildings  with  the  city 
that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river’  (Josh, 
xiii.  16),  he  adds — 

‘  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  exul>erant  vege¬ 
tation,  with  pterennial  moisture,  should  have  re¬ 
mained  unappropriated  in  the  time  of  Israel’s 
greatness,  and  whether  the  place  so  vaguely 
spoken  of  were  above  or  below  the  fords ; — 
“  cities  ”  or  villages  there  were  sure  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  “  river”  or  wady.’ — Land  of  Moab, 
pp.  128,  129. 

On  the  other  hand  we  read : — 

‘  As  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  course  of 
the  stream  from  the  height,  the  valley  is  neither 
of  a  size  or  nature  that  could  ever  have  admitted 
of  cultivation,  or  have  given  room  for  the  placing 
of  any  village  or  city  on  its  banks,  which  makes 
it  probable  that  the  places  supposed  to  have  stood 
upM>n  the  river,  were  in  reality  in  the  adjacent 
^Wx'vX.'— Irby  and  Manxes,  p.  142. 
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'  As  yet  we  have  no  account  of  the  ra¬ 
vine  of  W4dy  Mojib  except  at  this  one 
pass.  Messrs.  Pritchett  and  Hamilton 
crossed  it  further  east  at  the  junction  of 
the  three  widies  which  flow  into  it — the 
Seideh  M’Kharras,  and  Balhua — and  the 
former  describes  it  as  ‘  the  best  place  to 
cross,  not  being  so  precipitous  as  the 
more  westerly  pass.’  The  Due  de 
Luynes  appears  to  have  followed  it  down 
to  Its  junction  with  the  W4dy  Heidan, 
and  to  have  taken  soundings  in  the  Dead 
Sea  at  its  mouth.  The  ‘featureless’ 
ruins  of  Ari’ir,  or  Ara’ar,  at  the  head  of 
the  pass  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine, 
first  noted  by  Burckhardt,  are  conjectur¬ 
ed  to  mark  the  site  of  Aroer,  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  and  on  the  Stele  of  Mesha; 
and  the  more  extensive  ones  of  Dhibdn,  a 
short  distance  farther  north,  have  been  re¬ 
cognized  in  turn  by  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
and  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  those  of  Dibon,  the  name  having 
been  handed  down  through  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  One  objection  has  been  raised 
to  this  identification,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  called  in  Micah  xv.  2,  a  ‘  high  place,’ 
and  in  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  the  expression 
‘  come  down  ’  is  made  use  of  in  speaking 
of  it,  wheieas  it  has  been  described  as 
being  on  low  ground;  but  Dr.  Tristram 
remarked,  that  though  appearing  to  lie 
low  when  looked  at  from  the  west,  it 
looks,  on  the  contrary,  high  when  viewed 
from  the  east. 

Dhibdn  has  become  famous  in  the  last 
few  years  in  connection  with  the  Moab¬ 
ite  Stone,  or  Stele,  of  Mesha,  found  in 
the  valley  between  the  two  hills  on  which 
are  the  ruins.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  repeat  the  now  well-known  story  of 
this  stone,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  which  perhaps  is  that  it  should 
have  remained  unnoticed  till  1869,  and 
that  no  vestige  of  a  similar  one  should 
have  been  discovered  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  explanation  gene¬ 
rally  given  is  that  it  was  buried  beneath 
the  soil  until  a  recent  date.  Dr.  Tristram 
assigning  the  earthquake  of  1837  as  the 
means  of  bringing  it  to  light,  and  that 
consequently  other  similar  records  may 
yet  be  found  by  excavation.  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Drake  affirm  that  ‘above 
ground,  at  least,  there  does  not  exist  an¬ 
other  Moabite  stone;’  but  the  premisses 
on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded  are 
not  quite  sound,  for  the  account  of  their 


journeyings  in  Moab  hardly  justifies 
them  in  saying  that  they  ‘  succeeded  in 
inspecting  every  known  “written  stone’’ 
in  the  country.’  Like  many  other  places 
in  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine,  Dhi- 
bin  is  situated  on  twin  hills,  a  position 
which  explains  the  constant  occurrence 
of  the  dual  termination  in  the  names  of 
Jewish  towns.  The  word  Dhibin  is 
either  a  dual  or  plural  form,  and  M. 
Ganneau  thinks  that  it  is  so  written  on 
the  Stele  of  Mesha.* 

From  Dhibdn  the  party  turned  east¬ 
wards  to  Um  Rasds.  On  the  road  is 
Kurm  Dhibdn,  ‘the  vineyards  of  Dhi¬ 
bdn,’  already  alluded  to,  and  first  noticed 
by  M.  de  Saulcy.  Dr.  Tristram  suggests 
its  connection  with  the  text :  ‘  And  he 
smote  them  from  Aroer,  even  till  thou 
come  to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  and 
unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards  ’  (Judg. 
xi.  33).  The  ruins  of  Um  Rasds  appear 
to  be  very  extensive  and  more  perfect 
than  usual ;  though  that  perfection  can¬ 
not  be  anything  very  great,  when  we  are 
told  that  ‘  it  is  difficult  to  clamber 
amongst  the  mass  of  ruins,  not  grass- 
grown,  but  as  if  the  massive  stones  had, 
as  soon  as  dressed,  been  turned  promis¬ 
cuously  out  of  a  wheelbarrow  over  acres 
of  land.’  The  principal  ruins  seem  to  be 
two  or  three  churches,  and  a  tower  simi¬ 
lar  apparently  to  that  at  Ramleh,  and 
called  ‘  the  tower  of  the  Christian  Lady,’ 
by  which  is  meant,  we  suppose,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary.  There  is  said  to  be  ‘  some 
very  neat  sculpture  and  ornament  about 
the  eaves  of  the  tower,  and  of  a  plinth 
lower  down ;  ’  but  we  are  not  told  to 
what  period  they  may  be  assigned.  The 
legend  attached  to  the  tower  which  was 
told  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  Dr.  Tristram  is, 
that  it  was  built  by  a  Christian  Shaykh, 
in  order  to  save  his  son  from  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  prophecy  which  predicted  that 
the  latter  would  be  devoured  by  a  wild 
beast  ‘on  his  manage  night.  The  pre¬ 
caution,  however,  was  unavailing,  for 
when  the  newly-married  pair  were,  as 
was  hoped,  safe  within  the  tower,  the 
bride  revealed  herself  as  a  ghoul,  and 


*  The  greater  portion  of  this  stone,  formerly 
is  the  possession  of  M.  Ganneau,  is  now  at  the 
Louvre,  and  that  learned  Semitic  scholar  is  en¬ 
gaged,  with  the  help  of  the  fragments  belonpng 
to  the  Palestine  Fund  and  the  squeeze  obtained 
by  him  of  the  entire  stone  before  it  was  broken 
up,  in  a  complete  restoration  of  the  monument 
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proceeded  to  accomplish  the  foretold 
doom.  Mr.  Palmer  is  inclined  to  identi¬ 
fy  Um  Rasis  with  an  archiepiscopal  city, 
called  Me/xov  or  Me/>ov,  mentioned  in  a 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Patriarchate 
at  Jerusalem,  and  whose  jurisdiction  is 
there  said  to  extend  as  far  as  the  tower 
of  Sylitus  and  the  boundary  line  of  the 
see  of  Ausitis,  which  see  is  separated 
from  that  of  Petra  by  the  river  Mo^trr 
(W4dy  Mojib).  These  indications  would 
seem  to  agree  with  the  site  of  Um  RasAs, 
and  the  tower  of  Sylitus  may  be  that  still 
standing.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  curious  co¬ 
incidence  that  the  Arab  tribe  in  the 
neighborhood  is  called  Es  Saleteh.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  spurious 
‘  stone  of  Moses,'  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  common  Nabathxan  inscription,  was 
found  at  RasAs  in  1872. 

Here  at  Um  RasAs  we  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  highlands  of  Moab.  A 
good  deal  of  fresh  ground  was  broken  by 
Dr.  Tristram’s  party  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Khan  Zebib,  to  the  east  of  the 
Haj  route,  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance,  and  w'as  probably 
another  Roman  station.  Our  author 
discovered  *  artificial  mounds  and  circles 
of  stones,’  which  he  speaks  of  as  the  ‘  un¬ 
questionable  evidence  of  primaeval  in¬ 
habitants.’  If  only  some  attempt  had 
been  made  in  any  one  instance  to  prove 
this  assumption  by  digging,  the  finding 
of  a  ‘cist  ’  with  ‘ornaments  and  flint  im¬ 
plements  ’  would  have  been  more  conclu¬ 
sive  than  pages  of  mere  assertion.  Greek 
buildings  are  also  spoken  of,  and  one 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple 
for  Chemosh  or  Baal-worship ;  though  on 
what  grounds  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The 
plan  of  a  similar  building  at  Um  We- 
leed,  a  town  not  far  from  Zebib,  throws 
no  light  on  the  subject;  and  as  these 
buildings  do  not  seem  to  be  on  a  hill — a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  shrines  of 
all  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  nations 
surrounding  the  Israelites,  and  especially 
of  the  Moabitish  Chemosh  (cf.  Is.  xv.  2 ; 
xvi.  12;  Jer.  xlviii.  35) — it  is  impossible 
to  consent  to  see  in  them  representatives 
of  any  of  the  veritable  ‘  high  places  ’  in 
which  that  deity  was  worshipped.  In 
speaking,  however,  of  another  ‘  temple  ’ 
at  M’Kaur,  Dr.  Tristram  says: — 

*  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  up  to  a  period  not 
far  removed  from  its  (the  temple’s)  final  destruc¬ 
tion,  fanatic  as  may  have  been  its  Jewish  popula¬ 


tion,  there  must  have  been  a  large  proportion, 
either  Greek  or  Syrian,  who  enjoyed  full  liberty 
to  practise  the  rights  of  the  Sun-god  worship.’ — 
Land  oj Moab,  p.  258. 

This  sentence  seems  to  refer  the 
buildings  to  some  period  not  very  distant 
from  the  Christian  era ;  but  if  we  agree 
to  assume  that  at  the  later  epoch  the 
custom  of  erecting  shrines  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  places  had  fallen  into  disuse,  there 
remains  the  objection  that  it  is  hardly 
probable  Josephus  would  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  existence  of  temples 
for  the  worship  of  Baal,  had  there  been 
a  large  population  regularly  practising 
such  idolatrous  rites.  It  is,  we  suspect, 
with  Moab  as  with  the  Hauran,  there  is 
no  building,  the  plan  of  which  can  be 
traced  above  ground,  anterior  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  occupation.  Whether,  there  is  any¬ 
thing  below  ground  remains  to  be  proved. 

Eastward  of  Zebib,  for  three  days’ 
journey  through  the  ‘  white  ’  or  limestone 
country,  there  are,  according  to  Shaykh 
Zadam,  no  ruins ;  but  then  begins  a  ‘  land 
of  black  stones,’  full  of  ruined  cities — ^El 
Hhurreh — ^beyond  which  are  two  more 
days  of  white  ground,  and  then  the  de¬ 
sert. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  our  noticing 
many  of  the  other  ruins  visited  by  Dr, 
Tristram  north  of  Um  RasAs.  They  all 
seem  very  much  alike,  and  to  present  no 
remarkable  feature  except  ‘  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  wells,  all  now  dry,’  and  the  ‘  huge 
cisterns  or  underground  storehouses, 
some  for  water,  and  others  with  a  bell¬ 
shaped  neck  and  small  mouth  for  storing 
com.’  Ziza,  the  name  of  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  w'ith  one  of  the  stations  mentioned 
in  the  ‘  Notitia,’  appears.to  have  been  an 
important  Roman  town,  and  to  have  been 
provided  with  means  of  water  storage  su¬ 
perior  to  any  of  the  other  towns  visited. 
A  tank  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  by 
one  hundred  and  ten,  wider  consequent¬ 
ly  than  any  of  ‘Solomon’s  pools,’  is 
spoken  of,  and  the  artificial  sluices  and. 
the  system  of  collecting  the  water  are 
compared  to  the  ancient  works  of  irriga¬ 
tion  in  India  and  Ceylon.  If  Shaykh  Za¬ 
dam  is  again  to  be  trusted,  many  of  the 
buildings  of  Ziza  had  their  roofs  entire 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war  between  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  and  the  Turks  in  1832,  and 
the  present  ruined  state  of  the  town  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  Egyptian 
garrison  left  there  by  Ibraheem  Pasha. 
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It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  Dr. 
Tristram  and  his  party  that  they  did  not 
always  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
assertions  of  the  faithful  Zadam,  since, 
had  they  done  so,  the  most  important  and 
interesting  result  of  the  expedition  would 
have  been  wanting.  From  Ziza  could  be 
descried  a  ruin  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
Um  Shita  or  Mashita,  and  said  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  particular.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined,  however,  to  visit  it,  and  a  ride  of 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  brought  the  party 
just  across  the  Haj  route  and  in  front  of 
a  building  totally  unlike  anything  they 
had  seen  before : — 

‘  unknown  to  history  and  unnamed  in  the  maps. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  palace  of  some  ancient 
prince.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  town  or  build* 
ings  round  it.  The  only  remains  outside  the 
Walls  are  those  of  a  deep  well  near  the  south-west 
corner.  It  must  have  stood  out  on  the  waste  in 
solitary  grandeur,  a  marvellous  example  of  the 
sumptuousness  and  selfishness  of  ancient  princes. 
We  were  at  first  jierfectly  l>ewildered  by  the  va¬ 
riety  and  magnificence  of  the  architectural  decora¬ 
tions.  The  richness  of  the  arabesque  carvings, 
and  their  perfect  preservation,  is  not  equalled  even 
by  those  of  the  AUiambra,  though  in  somewhat  the 
same  style.  'Fhe  whole  consists  of  a  large  square 
quadrangle,  facing  due  north  and  south,  170  yards 
in  extent  on  each  face,  with  round  bastions  at 
each  angle,  and  five  others,  semicircular,  between 
them,  on  the  east,  north,  and-  west  faces,  all,  like 
the  wall,  built  of  finely-dresseu  hard  stone.  But 
it  is  on  the  south  face  that  the  resources  of  E.ist- 
ern  art  have  lieen  most  lavishly  expended.  There 
are  here  six  l>astions,  besides  the  corner  ones ; 
for  the  fretted  front,  which  extends  for  52  yards 
in  the  centre  of  the  face,  has  a  bold  octagonal  bas¬ 
tion  on  either  side  of  the  gateway.  This  gateway 
is  the  only  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  on  either 
side  is  the  most  splendid  iafade  imaginable,  of 
which  our  photographs  alone  can  convey  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea.  The  wall  is  18  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  the  most  elaborate  and  lieautiful  carving, 
nearly  intact,  and  hardly  injured  either  by  time 
or  man.  On  the  flat  wall  itself  runs  a  large  pat¬ 
tern,  like  a  continued  W,  with  a  large  rose  boss 
between  each  angle.  These  stand  out  boldly 
from  the  plain  of  the  wall.  Every  inch  of  their 
surface,  and  all  the  interstices  are  carved  with 
fretted  work,  representing  animals,  fruit,  and  fo¬ 
liage  in  endless  variety.  The  birds  and  beasts 
are  fully  represented,  and  not,  as  in  Arab  sculp¬ 
ture,  melting  into  fruit  and  flowers,  but  correctly 
drawn.  I'here  are  upwards  of  fifty  animals  in  all 
sorts  of  attitudes,  but  generally  drinking  together 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  vase.  Lions, 
wingetl  lions,  buffaloes,  gazelle,  jianthers,  lynx, 
men,  in  one  case  a  man  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  in 
another  a  man’s  head  with  a  dog  below ;  peacocks, 
partridges,  parrots,  and  other  birds ;  more  than 
fifty  figures  stand  in  line,  with  vases,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  gateway.  All  are  enclosed  in  cornices 
and  mouldings  of  conventional  patterns,  and  the 
interstices  filled  in  with  very  beautiful  adaptations 
of  leaves.  The  side  east  of  the  gateway  is  with¬ 
out  animal  figures,  excepting  two  on  the  panel 
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next  the  gate.  The  fa9ade  is  even  more  delicate¬ 
ly  sculptured  than  the  other  side,  but  with  fruits 
and  flowers  only,  festoons  of  vine  leaves  and 
grapes  predominating.’ — Land  of  Afoab,  pp.  197- 
201. 

This  description  is  admirably  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  photographs,  which  bring  out  all 
the  rich  sculptured  details  with  great  pre¬ 
cision  and  clearness.  Mr.  Fergusson  be¬ 
lieves  this  remarkable  and  unique  speci¬ 
men  of  architecture  to  be  a  palace  erect¬ 
ed  by  Chosroes  II.  in  the  year  a.d.  614, 
when  that  Persian  King  carried  his  vic¬ 
torious  arms  through  Syria  and  Palestine 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  a  separate 
chapter  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  his  reasons 
for  assigning  this  origin  to  the  building, 
and  the  motives  and  precedents  which 
guided  him  in  the  restoration  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  facade,  the  beautiful  design  of 
which  occupies  the  frontispiece  of  Dr. 
Tristram’s  book.  The  architectural  part 
of  Mr.  Fergusson ’s  argument  is  perhaps 
conclusive  for  those  who  are  learned  in 
such  matters,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  leave 
untouched  the  historical  question :  this 
building  may  perfectly  well  present  every 
feature  of  Persian  architecture  without 
being  necessarily  the  work  of  Chosroes 
II.,  who  only  swept  through  Palestine  as 
a  conqueror.  Might  one  not,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  with  equal  probability  assign  the  pa¬ 
lace,  if  palace  it  be,  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Gassanides,  who  ruled  a  part  of  Syria 
from  the  time  of  Pompey  to  that  of 
Omar,  and  had  probably  frequent  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Persians  either  as  tribu¬ 
taries  or  allies.^  If,  however.  Dr.  Tris¬ 
tram,  or  one  of  his  party,  had  only  taken 
drawings  and  surveys  of  the  ‘  long  lines 
of  inscriptions,  in  a  character  quite  un¬ 
decipherable  by  us,  but  still  very  distinct 
and  unmutilated,’  which  covered  the 
stone  courses  of  the  fa9ade,  the  problem, 
instead  of  being  ingeniously  guessed  at  by 
the  architect,  might  have  been  solved 
with  certainty  by  the  palaeographist.  To 
trust  to  photographs,  which,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  unfortunately  failed,  for  preserv¬ 
ing  such  important  inscriptions,  shows  a 
want  of  precaution  in  a  body  of  scienti¬ 
fic  explorers.  As  to  the  assertion  that 
‘  the  existence  of  the  human  and  animal 
figures  proves  its  ante-Moslem  origin,’  we 
are  astonished  to  find  Dr.  Tristram  re¬ 
peating  such  an  exploded  fallacy.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  productions  of  early 
Arab  art,  which  owe  their  existence  to 
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Persian  or  Byzantine  influence,  often 
contain  representations  of  animal  life. 
Though  we  have  studied  attentively  Dr. 
Tristram’s  argument  as  to  the  date  of 
this  building,  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that  until  some  stronger  and  more  con¬ 
vincing  reasons  are  adduced,  we  must 
hold  the  connexion  between  Chosroes 
and  Mashita  to  be  not  proven.* 

The  fact  that  Captain  Warren  in  1867 
saw  both  Mashita,  or,  as  it  should  be 
called,  Um  Shutta,  and  Ziza  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  that  Dr.  Tristiam  nearly 
missed  going  to  the  former,  shows  that  a 
satisfactory  investigation  of  the  country 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  those  who 
have  full  time  and  leisure,  and  whose  busi¬ 
ness  and  duty  it  is  to  examine  every  ruin 
whether  promising  or  not.  Kirbet  el 
Ah ’la  seen  by  both  the  above-named  tra¬ 
vellers  from  a  distance,  may  contain  as 
much  unexpected  magnificence  as  Ma¬ 
shita,  or  be  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  anything  else,  like  El  Kustul,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Ziza,  where  the  party 
found  fragments  of  fine  white  marble 
and  structural  evidences  which  seemed 
to  point  to  the  time  of  ‘  Herod  ’  or  of  ‘  the 
Syrian  successors  of  Alexander.’ 

We  must  now  hurry  westward  past 
Jebel  Jilul,  Sufa,  where  th^  party  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  Fendi  el  Faiz,  the 
chief  shaykh  of  the  Beni  Sakher,  Habis, 
and  other  ruins,  and,  leaving  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Moab,  enter  the  mountainous 
region  that  descends  from  them  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  ‘  The  transition  from  the 
highlands  to  the  mountain  is  very  sud¬ 
den.  Climate  and  vegetation  at  once  are 
changed.  At  first,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  are  many  patches  of  flat  ground, 
covered  with  the  richest  herbage.’  Here 
graze  the  cattle  and  asses  of  the  Beni 
Hamidah,  whose  open-handed  profuse¬ 
ness,  especially  in  the  matter  of  butter,  is 
so  feelingly  celebrated  by  our  author. 
We  doubt  whether  the  most  hospitably 
inclined  modern  farmer  of  the  west  would 
see  without  regret  a  numerous  party  of 
hungry  wayfarers  consume  half  a  pound 
of  butter  apiece.  Perhaps  the  custom 


*  When  at  Jerusalem  in  1871,  the  writer  was 
shown  some  rude  sketches  taken  by  a  Bedawee, 
of  sculptures,  at  a  place  called  by  him  Um  Shutta, 
and  descrilied  as  being  just  where  Dr.  Tristram 
found  this  building.  One  sketch  represented  two 
animals,  a  bear  and  an  ostrich,  according  to  the 
Arab,  drinking  out  of  a  bowl. 


which  Burckhardt  confines  to  Kerak  may 
be  in  force  among  the  Hamidah  : — 

‘It  is  considered  at  Kerak  an  unpardonable 
meanness  to  sell  butter,  or  to  exchange  it  for  any 
necessary  or  convenience  of  life ;  so  that,  as  the 
property  of  the  people  chiefly  consists  in  cattle,  and 
every  family  possesses  large  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  butter, 
they  supply  this  article  very  liberally  to  their 
guests.  It  a  man  is  known  to  have  sold  or  ex¬ 
changed  this  article,  his  daughter  or  sister  re¬ 
mains  unmarried,  for  no  one  dares  to  connect 
himself  with  the  family  of  a  Baya-el-Samin,  or 
seller  of  butter,  the  most  insulting  epithet  that 
can  be  applied  to  a  man  of  Kerak.’ — Trvvtls  in 
Syria,  p.  385. 

The  principal  places  as  yet  signalled 
by  travellers  on  the  mountainous  edge  of 
the  plateau  between  the  two  great  rivers 
of  Moab,  the  Zerka  Ma’in  and  the  Mo- 
jib,  are  Ataroos,  Kureiyat,  and  M’Kaur. 
The  first-named  has  been  identified  with 
Ataroth,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xxxii.  3, 
34,  in  connexion  with  Dibon,  Aroer, 
Heshbon,  and  other  towns  whose  sites 
have  been  recovered  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  also  named  in  the  Stele  of 
Mesha  as  a  city  fortified  by  that  mon¬ 
arch,  and  also  as  captured  by  him  with 
great  slaughter,  all  the  people  being  kill¬ 
ed  as  a  pleasing  sight  to  Chemosh  and 
Moab.  Kureiyat,  built  on  twin  hillocks, 
is  very  likely  the  Krijathaim  of  the  same 
monument,  mentioned  in  immediate  con¬ 
nexion  with  Ataroth,  and  in  the  above 
named  chapter  of  Numbers  as  one  of 
the  towns  of  Gad. 

M’Kaur  is  possessed  of  exceptional 
interest  as  being  the  probable  site  of 
Machaerus,  the  fortress  where  John  the 
Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  beheaded. 
It  was  first  discovered  and  identified  in 
1807  by  Seetzen,  who  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  its  position  (ii.  350),  and  the 
Due  de  Luynes  visited  it  in  1864;  so 
that  the  claim  advanced  by  Dr.  Tristram 
that  he  and  his  party  are  ‘  the  first  Wes¬ 
tern  travellers  since  the  Roman  times 
who  have  ever  explored  it,’  can  only  be 
excused  on  the  assumption  that  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  labors  of  previous  travellers  and 
writers  in  the  same  field.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by  Josephus  of  the  position  of 
the  place  in  connexion  with  its  siege  by 
the  Romans  under  Bassus  seems  to  ac¬ 
cord  very  well  w’ith  that  of  M’Kaur,  and 
adds  another  link  to  the  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  chain  of  testimony  in  favor  of 
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the  accuracy  of  that  much  doubted  histo¬ 
rian. 

Close  by  M’Kaur  is  a  gorge  called  the 
W4dy  Z'garu,  ‘  beginning  most  abruptly 
from  a  scarped  cleft  in  the  Moab  range,’ 
and  suddenly  becoming  ‘  a  sheer  preci¬ 
pice,’  slightly  overhanging,  800  feet  high, 
and  which  must  in  rainy  weather  be  a 
magnificent  waterfall.’  The  Arabs  may 
well  call  such  a  sight  a  jebel  mdia,  ‘  water 
mountain.’  At  the  mouth  of  this  ravine, 
which  in  a  course  of  4  or  5  miles  de¬ 
scends  by  a  series  of  steps  3800  feet  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  wide  Of)en  belt  of 
land  called  Zara,  covered  with  tropical 
vegetation.  Whether  or  not  the  few 
featureless  ruins  that  strew  the  plain  can 
be  identified  with  ‘  the  old  Hebrew  town 
of  Zareth-Shahar  ’  as  Dr.  Tristram  un¬ 
hesitatingly  assumes,  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  particular  specification  of  it  in 
the  only  place  where  it  is  mentioned, 
Joshua  xiii.  19,  as  being  in  ‘  Mount  Ha- 
Emek,’  or,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
‘  the  mount  of  the  valley,’  does  not  very 
well  agree  with  the  position  of  these 
ruins  in  the  middle  of  a  plain.  Dr.  Tris¬ 
tram  is  again  in  error  in  saying  that 
‘neither  Lynch  nor  any  other  explorer 
appears  to  have  visited  Zara.’  M.  Lar- 
tet,  in  speaking  of  the  volcanic  outbreaks 
visible  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea 
— the  two  principal  of  which  are  those 
issuing  by  W4dy  Ghuweir  and  W4dy 
Zerka  Ma’in — says  of  the  third, — 

‘  La  troisi^me  coulee  semble  sortir  d’un  cdne 
aigu  .  .  .  d^sign^  par  le  nom  Mountares  Zarah; 
elle  paralt  tr^s.courte  et  se  trouve  au  sud  de 
cette  petite  plaine  de  Zarah,  limitee  au  nord  et  au 
sud  par  deux  coul<‘es  volcaniques  et  encore  sillon* 
n^e  de  toute  parts  de  sources  chaudes  qui  I’ont 
couverte  de  dep6ts  d’incrustations  d’une  ^pais- 
seur  considerable.’ — Bulletin  dt  la  SocUU  Giola- 
gtqut,  2me  s^r.  t.  xxi.  p.  429. 

The  route  from  Zara  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Zerka  Ma’in  across  this  volcanic 
plain  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Tristram; 
but  we  can  only  find  room  for  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  scenery  of  the  W4dy  Zerka 
Ma’in,  which  appears  to  be  the  finest  in 
Palestine : — 

*  Wild  and  broken,  the  views  on  this  pass  in¬ 
crease  in  beauty  and  attractiveness  on  acquain¬ 
tance.  Black  basalt  on  the  southern,  white  and 
yellow  limestone,  over  red  sandstone,  on  the 
northern  side— each  formation  broken  and  fui- 
rowed  in  a  different  way — scarped  rocks,  and  nul¬ 
lahs,  like  the  caflons  of  Western  America,  green 
with  waving  date-palms  and  reeds,  far  down  the 
southern  exposure,  and  a  winding  line  of  cane- 


brake  among  rocks  1000  feet  below,  Vrith  one  spe¬ 
cially  magnificent  basaltic  precipice  barring  the 
valley  on  its  way  westward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  such 
are  tne  chief  features  from  the  top.  As  we  de¬ 
scended,  right  upon  the  famous  baths  of  Herod, 
we  looked  down  on  a  scene  of  strange  enchant¬ 
ment.  The  iron  red  rock  facing  us  was  gnarled 
and  contorted  into  fantastic  shapes.  The  tall 
palms  shaded  an  exuberant  undergrowth  of  semi- 
tropical  foliage.  The  stream  itself  is  completely 
hidden  by  cane-brakes  and  oleanders,  but  we 
could  see  the  bright  cascades  leaping  down  the 
rocks  from  the  hot  sulphur  springs ;  and  the 
cloud  of  vapor  rising  in  long  lines  told  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  heated  waters.  .  .  .  When  we 

had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  no  easy  task 
— the  upper  part  nearly  as  steep  as  the  cliff  of 
Ziz,  and  strewn  with  ba.saltic  boulders,  the  lower 
portion  of  our  descent  down  the  sloping  side  of 
limestone  detritus  steep  as  a  high  pitched  Gothic 
roof — we  next  had  to  force  our  way  through  a 
tangle  of  trees  and  canes,  and  over  the  rough 
'boulders  left  by  winter  torrents.  Then  we  had 
to  scramble  over  thin  sulphur  depiosits,  across  hot 
streams,  through  sharp  and  dense  cane-brakes,  or 
to  stumble  over  rocks,  knee-deep  in  water  as  hot 
as  could  be  endured.’ — Land  of  Moab,  pp.  237, 
229. 

These  hot  springs  of  Callirrhoe  had  a 
great  reputation  in  former  times,  and 
Josephus  speaks  of  them  as  having  been 
visited  by  Herod.  There  are  now,  appa¬ 
rently,  no  remains  of  baths  or  other 
buildings,  though  Irby  and  Mangles,  in 
1818,  found  ‘the  whole  surface  of  the 
shelf,  where  the  springs  are,  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  pottery;’  and  ‘four  an¬ 
cient  copper  medals  ’  were  found  in  ‘  a 
very  few  minutes.’  The  heat  of  the 
principal  springs  is  variously  estimated. 
Captain  Warren  reckoning  it  at  167“ 
Fahr.,  and  Dr.  Tristram  at  143“.  Their 
medicinal  properties  are  api)reciated  by 
the  Arabs,  who  have  an  ingenious  method 
of  taking  a  vapor  bath  by  sitting  covered 
up  in  their  cloaks  on  a  raised  bed  of 
twigs  over  one  of  the  springs  from  which 
the  hot  sulphurous  stream  issues.  But 
though  they  avail  themselves  of  them, 
they  do  not  consider  these  natural  baths 
to  have  been  placed  there  with  any  bene¬ 
ficent  intention ;  on  the  contrary  ‘  they 
have  a  firm  belief  that  the  evil  spirits  let 
out  the  water  from  the  lower  regions,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  healing  properties,  lest  it  • 
should  assuage  the  pains  of  the  con¬ 
demned.’  Another  tradition  ascribes  the 
discovery  of  these  springs  to  a  deaf  ser¬ 
vant  of  King  Solomon,  selected  by  that 
monarch  ‘  because  of  his  deafness,  lest  he 
should  be  deterred  by  the  threats  of  the 
evil  one.’  Accordingly,  one  Sunday,  the 
muleteers  and  .Arabs  offered  a  lamb  in 
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propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  said  deaf  ser¬ 
vant  in  order  to  procure  his  good  offices 
in  keeping  the  spirits  away.  This  prac¬ 
tice  of  sacrifice  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  Bedaween,  though  Dr.  Tristram  says 
that  it  was  the  only  instance  of  it  he  met 
with.  The  Mohammedan  law,  indeed, 
forbids  all  sacrifices  except  those  that 
take  place  during  the  visit  of  the  pilgrims 
to  Mecca,  but  the  Bedaween  are  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  at  the  tombs  of  re¬ 
nowned  shaykhs  or  saints :  take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  a  well-known  instance — the 
sheep  offered  yearly  on  Mount  Hor  to 
Shaykh  Haroon  (Aaron). 

Not  far  from  the  north  side  of  W«Ldy 
Zerka  Ma’in  are  some  extensive  ruins, 
which,  from  their  modern  name  Ma’in, 
were  first  conjectured  by  Seetzen  to  mark 
the  site  of  Baal-Meon,  one  of  the  towns 
built  by  Reuben,  and  afterwards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Stele  of  Mesha,  taken,  and  re¬ 
built  by  that  Moabite  kiifg,  and  mention¬ 
ed  by  Ezekiel  (xxxv.  9)  with  Beth-Jeshi- 
moth  and  Kiriathaim  as  ‘  the  glory  of  the 
country.’  Eusebius  and  Jerome  call  it 
Balmano.  Another  town,  Medeba,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Ma’in,  has  a 
somewhat  similar  history,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  perhaps  an  older  city 
and  of  more  importance,  as  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  in  the  account  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  conquest  of  the  country  from  Moab 
by  the  Amorites.  Its  ruins,  which  are 
still  called  Madeba,  cover  a  considerable 
space  of  ground,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  usual  Roman  remains,  they  appear 
to  offer  nothing  of  interest. 

Almost  the  last  remaining  well-known 
place  wuthin  the  ancient  border  of  Moab 
is  Heshbon,  the  capital  at  one  time  of  the 
Amorite  King  Sihon,  and  subsequently 
on  the  border  line  between  Reuben  and 
Gad.  The  ruins  of  Hesbin  evidently 
mark  its  site,  and  date,  like  the  others, 
from  the  Roman  period.  The  ‘  fishpools 
of  Heshbon,’  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
beloved  are  likened  in  Cant.  vii.  4,  still 
exist  in  the  ‘  little  sparkling  pool,  alive 
with  fish  ’  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  that 
runs  down  the  VVidy  Hesbin. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  ‘land  of 
Moab,’  there  are  two  places  which  de¬ 
serve  especial  attention,  as  being  the 
scenes  of  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
events  connected  with  that  country  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Bible — Zoar,  the  birthplace 
of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  Nebo,  the  top 


of  Pisgah,  whence  Moses  viewed  the  pro¬ 
mised  land,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  he  was  probably  buried.  The 
sites  of  Zoar  and  Nebo  have  been  and 
still  continue  quastiones  vexatot.  Jebel 
Ataroos  between  the  Zerka  Ma’in  and 
the  Arnon,  and  Jebel  ’Oshaor  Jilid,  far¬ 
ther  north,  have  both  been  candidates 
for  representing  Nebo;  but  neither  of 
them  was  ‘facing  Jericho,’  nor  did  they 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  view  seen 
by  Moses,  though  Seetzen  has  Nebo  and 
Ain  Musa  in  his  map,  and  Robinson  in 
his  list  of  places  in  the  Belka  gives  ‘  Ne- 
ba  (Nebo  f).'  The  first  suggestion  of  the 
name  as  being  in  connexion  with  Mount 
Nebo  seems  to  have  been  made  by  M.de 
Saulcy,  who  had  ‘  Djebel-Neba  ’  pointed 
out  to  him  in  1863^  and  passes  at  its  foot 
‘  Ayoun-Mousa,  Sources  de  Moise.’  In 
the  following  year  the  Due  de  Luynes  ap- 
p>ears  to  have  encamped  at  ‘  Ain  Musa  ’  on 
the  13th  and  14th  April,  and  to  have  as¬ 
cended  ‘  Djebel  Musa.’  Ten  days  after¬ 
wards  the  springs  were  visited,  and  the 
mountain  ascended  by  Dr.  Tristram,  who 
gives  a  description  of  the  view  in  his 
book,  ‘The  Land  of  Israel.’  In  July, 
1867,  Captain  Warren  examined  the 
neighborhood  carefully,  and  found  the 
hill  to  be  about  2670  feet  al)ove  the  sea 
(about  therefore  on  a  level  with  the 
Mount  of  Olives),  and  that  it  was  the 
only  point  between  Jebel  ’Osha  and  Je¬ 
bel  Ataroos  which  commanded  the  high 
lands  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  Dr. 
Tristram  paid  a  second  visit  to  Nebo  or 
Nebah  during  his  last  journey,  and  con¬ 
firmed  himself  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  view  in  the  neighlx)rhood,  ‘  which 
equals  in  extent  that  from  Nebo.’ 
Though  there  w'as  a  heat  haze  which 
dimmed  the  distant  point, 

‘  still  we  had  a  clear  distant  view  of  Western 
Palestine  and  the  whole  Judaean  range  from  the 
south  of  Hebron  up  to  Galilee.  We  could  see 
the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  Engedi  north¬ 
wards,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Nebi-Samwil 
(Mizpeh).  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  very  easily 
made  out,  and  the  opening  of  the  Vale  of  She- 
chem.  Carmel  could  be  recogni.sed,  but  we  never 
were  able  to  make  out  the  sea  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  though  it  is  certainly  possible  that  it  might  be 
seen  from  this  elevation,  I  could  not  satisfy  my¬ 
self  that  I  saw  more  than  the  haze  over  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon.’ — Land  of  Moab,  pp.  325,  326. 

One  objection  then  still  remains  to  this 
identification,  that  the  view  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  ‘  utmost  sea ;  ’  but  certainly  the 
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existence  so  near  of  a  spot  called  the 
‘  Well  of  Moses  ’  is  a  strong  point  in  its 
favor.  We  understand  that  Professor 
Paine,  now  with  the  surveying  party  in 
Moab,  is  prepared  with  a  new  site  for 
Nebo.  It  was  too  from  the  top  of  Pis- 
gah  that  Balaam  pronounced  one  of  his 
unwilling  blessings,  and  uttered  the  first 
recorded  prophecy  of  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  Meeting  Balak  at  ‘a  city  of 
Moab,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Arnon,’ 
he  proceeds  with  him  to  Kirjath-huzoth, 
thence  to  ‘  the  high  places  of  Baal,’  and 
on  to  ‘  the  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah.’  The  prospect  that  lay  spread 
out  before  him  was  the  same  that  Moses 
saw  not  long  afterwards;  but,  to  quote 
Dean  Stanley,  ‘  with  eyes  how  different : 
the  view  of  Balaam  has  been  long  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  the  view*  of  Moses  has  be¬ 
come  the  proverbial  view  of  all  time.’ 

A  fresh  and  final  identification  of 
Zoar  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Tristram  as  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  his  expedition. 
The  site  selected  by  him  is  the  brow  of 
a  hill  below  and  to  the  west  of  Jebel  Ne- 
bah,  and  called  by  the  Arabs,  according 
to  Dr.  Tristram’s  writing,  Zi’ara.  On 
this  brow  are  the  usual  remains  of  tem¬ 
ples,  churches,  and  tombs.  With  regard 
to  the  identification  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Zoar  with  the  name  given  to  this  place, 
we  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Tristram  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  Arabs  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  with  an  Ain,  for  there 
is  a  similar  sounding  word  with  an  Alif 
— Zidra,  the  meaning  of  which — ‘  pilgri¬ 
mage  ’ — would  render  it  a  peculiarly  ap¬ 
propriate  appellation  for  a  place  close  to 
•Ain  Moosa  and  Jebel  Nebah,  spots  which 
have  no  doubt  been  objects  of  veneration 
from  an  early  period.  In  this  case  the 
.Arabic  word  Zidra  would  have  no  con¬ 
nexion  whatever  with  the  Hebrew  Zoar, 
whose  etymology,  as  given  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  fixes  very  precisely  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  and  the  pronunciation.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  onomastical  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  word)  identification, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  such  a  position  for 
Zoar  agree  with  the  Bible  narrative ;  for 
even  if  we  place  Sodom  at  the  nearest 
possible  point  in  the  plain  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  it  is  not  easy,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out  by  a  previous  critic,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Lot  and  his  daughters  can  have 
reached  between  daylight  and  sunrise  a 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  XIX.,  No.  i 


place  which  must  be  considerably  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  plain. 

Of  course  the  position  of  Zoar  at  all  in 
this  part  of  Moab  depends  on  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  theory  first  advanced  by  Mr 
Grove  in  Smith’s  ‘Dictionary  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,’  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  to 
the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  this  theory  are  duly 
made  use  of  by  Dr.  Tristram  to  support 
his  identification  of  Zoar. 

And  here  we  must  take  our  leave  of 
the  ‘  Land  of  Moab.’  We  have  to  thank 
Dr.  Tristram  for  many  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  scenery,  invaluable  as  helping  to 
illustrate  incidents  in  the  Bible  narrative, 
and  for  having  told  the  story  of  his  forty 
days  ’  journeying  in  a  manner  which  will 
lead  on  many  a  reader  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion,  which  he  would  never  otherwise 
have  possessed,  and  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  subject  from  which  a  drier  narrative 
might  have  repelled  him. 

Of  Moab  anc^its  ruins  we  may  expect, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  surveying  party,  to  obtain  in  a  few 
years  a  full  and  accurf^te  account ;  and 
if  more  ‘  Moabite  stones  ’  be  found,  and 
‘  Moabite  pottery  ’  prove  to  be  genuine, 
fresh  light  will  soon  be  thrown  on  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country,  and  its 
ancient  religion  and  art  be  explained 
and  illustrated. 

The  physical  and  the  historical  condi¬ 
tion  of  Moab,  as  seen  from  afar  by  the 
traveller  and  the  student,  are  at  present 
closely  similar.  Ascend  the  Mount  of 
Olives  during  certain  jieriodsof  the  year, 
and  the  eye  will  seek  in  vain  to  pierce  the 
luminous  haze  with  which  the  summer 
heat  has  clothed  the  eastern  horizon ; 
come  again  when  the  atmosphere,  laden 
with  the  moisture  of  approaching  rain,  is 
limpid  and  transparent,  and  the  wondrous 
outline  of  that  ‘  long  purple  wall  ’  will 
stand  out  in  marvellous  detail,  only,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  again  to  hide  itself  behind  its 
mysterious  veil  of  mist.  So  the  long  dark¬ 
ness  which  obscured  the  history  of  Moab 
was  suddenly  pierced  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Stele  of  Mesha,  opening  out  an  unex¬ 
pected  historical  perspi^tive :  but  it  was 
only  a  momentary  revelation,  and  we  are 
again,  to  use  an  astronomical  term,  in  a 
period  of  occultation.  It  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  hope,  last  long,  and  the  soil 
of  Eastern  Palestine,  untouched  as  yet  by 
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the  spade  and  pickaxe  of  the  excavator,  jars,  containing  the  wealth -of  Hakmon 
will,  no  doubt,  soon  yield  up  some  fresh  the  Jew,’  may  prove  to  be  monuments 
historical  meteor ;  and  the  hidden  riches,  and  relics  of  that  ancient  people,  who, 
vaguely  pointed  at  by  the  Arabic  legend  though  not  Israelites,  were  yet  He- 
that  ‘  Between  Kefraz  and  Kefruz  (two  brews. — Quarterly  Review. 
hillocks  near  Kerak),  are  buried  100,000 
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The  romantic  and  poetical  aspect  of 
Petrarch’s  character  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  alone  considered  by  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  readers,  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  was  actuated  by  two 
other  powerful  passions — the  love  of  his 
country  and  the  love  of  knowledge. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  extent  of  his  political  influence 
until  we  come  to  investigate  his  life. 
Five  hundred  years  have  rolled  by  since 
his  active  mind  and  eloquent  tongue  have 
been  at  rest  from  earthly  labors ;  and  yet 
the  struggle  between  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Papal  See, 
which  so  troubled  his  mind,  has  only 
ceased,  if  indeed  it  has  ceased,  within  the 
last  two  years.  The  other  struggle  for 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country,  which  was  represented  in  his 
time  by  Rienzi,  has  been  renewed  centu¬ 
ry  after  century,  in  all  the  various  phases 
through  which  Italy  has  passed,  till  quite 
recently,  when,  subsiding  into  quiet  and 
apparent  harmony,  she  has  at  last  be¬ 
come  “  Italia  una,”  very  different  from 
the  “  Italia  mia”  to  whom  Petrarch  cried 
in  vain  “  Pace,  pace,  pace.” 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
“  seventy  years’  captivity,”  as  it  is  called, 
during  which  the  Papal  See  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Avignon,  should  have  begun 
one  year  after  the  birth  of  Petrarch 
(1305^  and,  with  the  brief  inter\'al  of 
Urban  the  Fifth’s  three  years’  sojourn  at 
Rome,  should  have  ended  just  three 
years  after  the  poet’s  death.  Seven  times 
the  Papal  chair  at  Avignon  was  destined 
to  be  filled  in  the  lifetime  of  Petrarch. 
The  first  Avignonese  Pope,  Clement  V., 
died  in  1314;  to  him  succeeded  John 
XXII.,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  ponti¬ 
ficate  Petrarch  thought  his  hopes  were 
about  to  be  realized,  for  he  announces  in 
one  of  his  sonnets  that — 


“  Burthened  with  holy  keys  and  papal  rol>e. 

His  steps  Christ’s  earthly  Vicar  homeward 
turns.’** 

But  these  hopes  were  extinguished  by 
the  death  of  this  Pope  in  the  following 
year. 

Petrarch,  however,  undaunted,  at  once 
addressed  a  Latin  Epistle  to  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Benedict  XII.,  imploring  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome.  But  neither  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  ancient  glory  nor  of  her  pre¬ 
sent  miserable  condition  could  induce 
the  Pope  to  return,  although  he  rewarded 
the  author  of  the  learned  Epistle  by  the 
gift  of  a  canonry  in  Lombez ;  while,  at  the 
same  time  he  ordered  a  magnificent  pa¬ 
lace  to  be  built  for  himself  at  Avignon. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VI.,  and 
to  him  the  Romans  applied,  as  they  had 
done  to  his  predecessor,  to  restore  the 
sacred  seat  to  Rome.  ■  Petrarch,  at  that 
time  in  Rome,  having  just  received  the 
laurel  crown,  was  among  the  embassadors 
chosen  by  the  citizens  to  present  their 
supplication,  and  the  famous  Cola  da 
Rienzo  was  another  member  of  the  em¬ 
bassy.!  Both  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Rome  with  much  eloquence  before  Cle¬ 
ment  VI.,  and  Rienzo  elaborately  expos¬ 
ed  the  demands  of  the  citizens : — 

1.  That  the  Pope  should  assume  the 
title  and  functions  of  Senator  of  Rome, 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  civil  wars 
kindled  by  the  Roman  barons. 

2.  That  he  should  return  to  his  ponti¬ 
fical  chair  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

*  Sonn.  vi. : — 

“  II  Vicario  di  Cristo  con  la  soma 
Delle  chiavi  e  del  manto  al  nido  torna.” 

t  lliere  have  I'>een  many  disputes  as  to 
whether  Rienzo  was  companion  to  Petrarch  on 
this  embassy,  but  sufficient  reason  for  giving 
credit  to  the  fact  is  to  lie  found  in  the  new 
Italian  edition  of  Petrarch’s  letters  by  Fracas- 
setti,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
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3.  That  he  should  grant  permission 
for  the  jubilee  instituted  by  Boniface 
VIII.*  to  be  held  every  fifty  years,  and 
not  at  the  end  of  a  century. 

Petrarch’s  eloquence  was  again  re¬ 
warded  by  the  gift  of  the  priory  of  Mig- 
liarino,  but  he  complains  in  his  letters 
that  he  cannot  induce  the  Pope  even  to 
wish  to  see  Italy,  although  he  conceded 
the  point  of  the  jubilee  every  fifty  years. 
The  poet  gave  vent  to  his  indignation 
against  the  Papal  Court  in  his  letters 
“  sine  titulo,”  in  which  he  unsparingly 
condemns,  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
Dante,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  and 
times.  The  higher  the  clerical  positions 
occuj)ied,  the  more  vehemence  does  he 
display  in  exposing  and  condemning  the 
evil  lives  of  those  who  held  them.  It 
was  one  of  his  most  earnest  desires  to  re¬ 
form  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  al- 
tjiough,  like  Dante  and  Savonarola,  he 
had  a  firm  belief  in  her  doctrines.  The 
system  of  Church  government,  which  had 
been  bad  in  Dante’s  time,  became  much 
worse,  according  to  Petrarch,  at  Avignon, 
which  he  compares  with  the  Assyrian 
Babylon  for  wickedness  and  corruption. 
Innocent  VI.,  a  French  Pope,  succeeded 
to  Clement  VI.  He  had  no  wish  to 
leave  his  native  country,  and  was  deaf 
to  Petrarch’s  entreaties.  Moreover,  he 
thought  the  Italian  poet  a  magician,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  read  Virgil !  f 

But  when  Urban  V.,  the  next  Pope, 
wrote  to  offer  him  the  canonry  of  Carpen- 
tras,  Petrarch  seized  the  opportunity  in 
his  reply  to  implore  him  to  return  to 
Rome,  pointing  out  with  severe  frank¬ 
ness  the  manifold  evils  resulting  from  the 
position  of  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon. 
This  time  his  entreaties  and  remonstran¬ 
ces  were  not  without  effect,  for  at  Easter 
in  the  following  year  (1368),  the  Pope, 
regardless  of  the  complaints  of  the  King 
of  France  and  of  his  own  Cardinals,  who 
did  not  like  to  leave  the  rich  palaces 
which  they  had  built,  left  Avignon,  and 
four  months  afterward  made  a  solemn 
entry  into  Rome.  Petrarch  hastened  to 
express  his  joy  in  a  letter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  to  Urban  V.,  who  invited  him  to 
come  to  Rome.  Petrarch  was,  however, 
not  allowed  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  his 
darling  wish  accomplished,  for,  having 


•  See  Inf.  c.  xviii. 
t  Lettere  Senili,  L.  3. 


set  out  on  his  journey,  he  fell  ill  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Arqua.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  received  the  further  shock 
of  hearing  that  the  Pope,  regardless  of 
the  warning  of  Santa  Brigitta,  that  he 
would  die  if  he  returned  to  Avignon,  set 
off  on  his  return  to  France,  and  expired 
immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Avignon 

(*372)- 

Petrarch  lived  during  only  two  years 
of  the  pontificate  of  the  successor  of  Ur¬ 
ban  V.  (Gregory  XI.),  not  long  enough 
to  witness  the  end  of  the  seventy  years’ 
captivity  in  1377.  In  spite  of  his  hardy 
remonstrances  with  the  Papal  Court,  he 
was  constantly  offered,  by  the  various 
Popes,  offices  of  the  highest  importance, 
such  as  the  post  of  Segretario  Apostoli- 
co,  which  he  refused  five  times. 

It  is  true  that  he  accepted  four  eccle¬ 
siastical  preferments — the  canonry  of 
Lombez,  conferred  upon  him  by  Bene¬ 
dict  XII.  in  1335  ;  the  priory  of  St.  Nic- 
cola  di  Migliarino,  in  1342  ;  the  canonry 
of  Coloreto  in  the  church  of  Parma,  in 
1346,  to  which  was  joined  the  archi- 
diaconate  of  that  church  in  1350;  and 
the  canonry  of  Padua,  procured  for  him 
by  Jacopo  da  Carrara,  in  1349.  But  he 
steadily  refused  any  cure  of  souls.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  observes :  “  I  never 
would,  nor  will. I  ever,  accept  any  prela¬ 
cy,  neither  any  cure  of  souls,  however 
richly  endowed  the  benefice.  I  have 
enough  to  do  with  the  care  of  my  own 
soul,  if  indeed,  by  God’s  mercy,  I  am 
able  to  suffice  to  that.” 

His  political  influence  was  not  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  Popes  only.  As  he  shared 
Dante’s  views  with  respiect  to  the  Church, 
in  like  manner  he  entertained  his  opi¬ 
nions  as  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany. 
Distracted  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
civil  wars  between  princes,  none  of  whom 
were  strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace  as 
arbiter — harassed  by  factions,  desolated 
by  brigandage,  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  nobles,  Petrarch  saw  no  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  Italy  except  from  without; 
and  he  echoes  Dante’s  passionate  cry  of 
“  O  Alberto  tedesco,”*  in  his  appieals  to 
Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,!  to 


*  Purg.  c.  vi. 

t  When  before  his  election  Charles  IV.  came 
to  Avignon  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  Pope,  it  is 
said  that  on  some  great  festive  occasion  he  dis¬ 
cerned  Laura  de  Sade,  and  solemnly  kissed  her 
forehead  in  the  presence  of  all  the  guests  as  a  tri. 
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descend  into  Italy.  It  was  most  strange 
that  a  private  individual  should  have 
dared  to  make  himself  not  only  the 
counsellor  but  the  admonisher  and  re¬ 
prover  of  a  powerful  foreign  sovereign.* 
But  the  flame  of  patriotism  so  kindled 
the  soul  of  Petrarch  that  he  considered  it 
a  crime  to  remain  silent. 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  silence 
which  prevailed,”  he  says  in  his  letter  to 
Urban  V.,  “my  conscience  urged  me  so 
strongly  to  appeal  to  the  Emj>eror  of 
Rome  and  advise  his  descent  into  Italy, 
that  I  felt  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
if  I  remained  silent.”  The  reply  of  the 
Emperor,  which  is  to  be  found  verbatim 
in  the  letters  already  quoted  (vol.  ii.  83), 
justifies  the  conduct  of  Petrarch  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  him.  Far  from  being  displeased, 
the  Emperor  expresses  an  earnest  desire 
to  know  personally  the  “  privilegiato 
abitator  d’Elicona  ”  who  wrote  to  him, 
while  the  effect  of  Petrarch’s  remonstran¬ 
ces  and  entreaties  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
descent  into  Italy  in  the  year  1354.  In 
reply  to  the  joyful  letter  of  congratulation 
addressed  to  him  on  this  occasion  by  the 
poet,  Charles  IV.  summoned  him  to  meet 
him  at  Mantua.  Petrarch  was  there 
eight  days,  and  witnessed  his  negotiations 
with  the  Lords  of  ihe  Lombard  League, 
at  whose  head  the  Emperor  was  now 
placed.  Charles  was  very  desirous  of 
taking  Petrarch  with  him  to  Rome  to 
witness  his  coronation ;  this,  however, 
the  poet  firmly  declined.  But,  alas  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  hopes,  even  when 
they  seem  to  be  realized !  Petrarch’s 
two  chief  projects  for  the  restoration  of 
his  country — the  return  of  the  Popes  to 
Rome  and  the  descent  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  into  Italy  —  whereby  he 
hoped  re-unite  the  old  factions  of  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline,  were  both  accomplished 
only  to  be  immediately  undone.  Just  as 
Urban  V.  had  fled  back  to  Avignon, 
leaving  Rome  in  a  worse  condition  than 
he  found  it,  so  with  Charles  IV.,  who  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  the  Pope  that  he 
would  not  sleep  in  Rome  ;f  no  sooner 
was  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  ac¬ 
complished  in  that  city,  than  he  hastened 
to  leave  it  and  Italy,  upon  which  he 


shortly  afterwards  intended  to  make  war. 
Petrarch  was  employed  as  an  ambassador 
by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  to  turn  the  Empe¬ 
ror  from  his  purpose,  and  went  to  Nu¬ 
remberg  to  seek  him.  The  Emperor  re¬ 
assured  the  ambassador  by  saying  that 
the  affairs  of  Germany  were  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  his  making  war  upon  Italy. 
Afterwards,  in  1357,  he  invested  the  poet 
with  the  dignity  of  Count  Palatine  in  its 
full  glory,  with  all  its  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges.  It  is  also  on  record  that  he  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  golden  cup. 

Such,  then,  w'as  Petrarch’s  influence 
over  the  two  great  powers  of  the  world 
at  that  time — the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
— the  “  two  Suns,”  as  Dante  calls  them, 
“  whose  several  beams  cast  light  on  either 
way,  the  world’s  and  God’s.*  But  he 
was  also  connected  with  many  other 
crowned  heads  and  princes  of  Europe. 
Robert,  King  of  Naples,  was  one  of  his 
earliest  friends,  and  Petrarch’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  him  is  one  of  a  literary,  not  of 
a  political  character.  When  the  laurel 
crown  of  the  poet  was  offered  to  Petrarch 
by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  he  first  went  to 
Naples  (1341),  to  thecourt“of  the  great 
and  most  learned  King  Robert,  who  was 
distinguished  not  only  for  his  wise  go¬ 
vernment,  but  also  for  his  great  learn¬ 
ing,”!  order  to  be  examined  by  the 
King  if  he  were  deserving  of  the  coveted 
honor.  After  an  examination  of  three 
days,  he  was  proclaimed  worthy.  In  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  his  esteem,  the  King  made 
him  his  almoner,  and  took  off  his  own 
royal  robe,  which  he  put  upon  him,  and 
sent  him  with  two  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  be  crowned.  At  the  death  of  King 
Robert,  two  years  later,  Petrarch  was 
sent  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  as  ambassador 
to  Giovanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  who  had 
succeeded  to  her  father’s  throne.  The 
young  Queen,  who  inherited  her  father’s 
taste  for  learning,  was  anxious  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  and 
made  him  her  chaplain. 

In  1360,  he  was  sent  by  Galeazzo 
Visconti  to  Paris,  to  congratulate  King 
John  of  France  upon  his  deliverance 
from  captivity  in  England  since  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Poitiers.  He  was  also  employed 


bute  to  her  beauty  and  her  fame.  This  event 
Petrarch  commemorates  in  Sonnet  clxxxi. 

*  Lett.  Fam.  x.  2. 
t  Historical  fact. 


*  Purg.  xvi. : — 

“  Duo  Soli  che  I’une  e  I’  altrastrada  facean  veder 
del  mondo  e  di  Dio.” 
t  Epist.  ad  Post 
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several  times  as  ambassador  in  his  native 
country.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Andrea  Dandolo,  hnd  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  the  two  famous  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.  The  harangue 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  is 
preserved  as  a  marvel  of  eloquence  in 
the  library  at  Venice.  Once  again  in 
this  year,  before  his  death  (1373),  he 
went  to  Venice  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
a  peace  between  that  republic  and  his 
friends  the  Carraresi  of  Padua.  It  was 
the  last  service  that  he  rendered  his 
country,  whose  civil  wars  he  had  striven 
all  his  life  to  appease. 

In  the  life  of  Petrarch,  as  in  the  lives 
of  other  great  men,  there  are  some 
strange  contradictions,  and  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Tribune  Rien- 
zo  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  his  political  career.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  universal  cry  is  for  li¬ 
berty  and  freedom  from  all  restraint,  no 
apology  is  needed  for  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  enterprise  of  Rienzo  awakened 
in  Petrarch’s  breast,  and  which  poured 
itself  forth  in  the  well-known  immortal 
Canzone,  “  Spirto  gentil.”* 

The  mind  of  Petrarch  was  imbued  with 
classical  studies;  he  was  the  fervent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  ancient  heroic  deeds  of  his 
native  country,  and  his  affection  for  her 
increased  the  more  .she  was  oppressed 
and  torn  asunder  by  civil  discords  of 
which  he  was  both  the  eye-witness  and 
the  victim,  being  through  their  means 
deprived  of  his  patrimony  and  an  exile. 
Proud,  moreover,  of  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  which  had  been  accorded  to  him 
on  the  Campidoglio  the  same  day  as  his 
laurel  wreath,  we  cannot  wonder  if,  when 
he  heard  proclaimed  from  the  summit  of 
that  famous  hill  the  restoration  of  liber¬ 
ty,  the  destruction  of  tyrants,  the  reign 
of  peace  and  justice — the  “  buono  stato,” 
as  Rienzo  himself  called  his  new  govern¬ 
ment— he  felt  so  full  of  hope  as  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  uncertainty  and  peril  of 
the  enterprise,  and  gave  himself  up,  with 
all  the  power  of  his  genius  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  name,  to  bring  about  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  Such  revolutions  were 
then  comparatively  new  to  the  modern  * 
world ;  their  dangerous  character,  the 
fearful  jeopardy  in  which  they  place  the 
lives  of  the  thousands  which  they  profess 


to  benefit,  had  not  then  been  experienc¬ 
ed,  as  they  have  been  over  and  over 
again  since ;  a  good  result  being  the  rare 
exception,  and  not  the  general  rule.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  blame  Pe¬ 
trarch  for  believing  Rienzo  to  be  as 
high-minded,  as  disinterested  in  the  love 
of  his  country,  as  he  was  himself ;  for 
thinking  him  to  be  as  incapable  of  abus¬ 
ing  as  he  appeared  to  be  capable  of  using 
his  power.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
much  to  admire  in  the  disinterestedness 
which*led  Petrarch  to  risk,  by  his  chival¬ 
rous  defence  of  the  Roman  Tribune,  the 
favors  and  benefits  which  he  had  so  long 
enjoyed  from  the  noble  and  powerful 
Roman  family  of  the  Colonna,  whose  po¬ 
litical  views  were  diametrically  opposite 
to  those  entertained  by  Rienzo.  Some 
biographers  aver  that  Petrarch  carried 
his  disinterestedness  too  far,  and,  forget¬ 
ting  his  obligations  to  the  family  who  had 
been  his  benefactors,  he  wished  them  sa¬ 
crificed  in  common  with  the  other  great 
Roman  families  whom  Rienzo  attacked, 
to  the  general  good  of  the  cause.  In  one 
of  his  letters  there  seems  to  be  foundation 
for  this  statement.  He  writes  : — 

“  As  to  the  two  families  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  present  tumult,  the  first  (the 
Orsini)  are  no  p)ersonal  enemies  of  mine; 
the  other  (the  Colonna)  are,  it  is  well 
known,  not  only  my  friends,  but  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  my  deep  affection  and  venera¬ 
tion  ;  nor  does  there  exist  any  princely 
family  in  this  world  more  dear  to  me. 
Yet  the  republic  is  dearer  to  me  than 
they  are,  and  dearer  still  do  I  hold  the 
peace  and  future  welfare  of  Rome  and 
Italy.”* 

Petrarch,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Ri¬ 
enzo,  when  both,  belonging  to  the  same 
embassy,  had  used  their  utmost  endea¬ 
vors  to  induce  the  Pope  to  return  to 
Avignon.  When,  five  years  later,  the 
news  reached  him  of  what  Rienzo  had 
accomplished  in  Rome  —  that  he  had 
driven  out  the  quarrelling  nobles,  had 
re-established  liberty,  had  been  given  a 
dictatorship  by  the  Roman  people,  and 
was  ruling  wisely  and  prudently  —  he 
thought  his  fervent  longings  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  grandeur  of  Rome  were  about 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  wrote  to  Rienzo  a 
letter  of  congratulation,  and  defended 


*  Canz.  iL 


Lettere  di  F.  Petrarca,  voL  ii.  p.  192. 
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him,  at  some  personal  risk,  before  the 
Papal  Court.  Even  when  the  Tribune, 
intoxicated  with  success  and  power,  ex¬ 
hibited  failings  quite  unworthy  of  the 
principles  by  which  he  pretended  to  be 
guided,  and  lost  partisans  while  he  gain¬ 
ed  enemies,  Petrarch  ignored  his  follies 
and  continued  to  correspond  with  him, 
imploring  him  not  to  betray  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice.  After  the  fall  of  Ri- 
enzo  in  1348,  when,  driven  from  Rome, 
he  had  wandered  about  from  Court  to 
Court,  and  had  finally  been  delivened  up 
ta  the  Poi)e  by  the  Emperor,  Petrarch 
again  espoused  his  cause.  He  besought 
the  Romans  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  Tribune,  and  on  their  refusing  to 
help  him  he  finally  saved  the  life  of  Ri- 
enzo  by  spreading  the  rumor  that  he  was 
a  poet,  as  it  was  then  considered  sacri¬ 
lege  to  take  the  life  of  any  one  belonging 
to  the  “profession  sacr^.”  Despite  the 
failures  of  Rienzo  and  his  miserable  end, 
Petrarch  never  lost  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  had  once  felt  for  him.  The  charm, 
however,  of  his  liberal  politics  seems  tp 
have  been  dispelled  from  Petrarch’s  mind 
and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  totally 
opposite  ideas,  which  are  shown  in  his 
entreaties  to  the  Emperor  to  descend  into 
Italy.  “  A  democracy,”  says  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  “  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,”  “  has  many  striking  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  with  a  tyranny.”  * 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  the 
literary  influence  exercised  by  Petrarch 
over  his  country,  and  how  far  he  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  revival  of  literature.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  real  restorer  of  po¬ 
lite  letters.  His  fine  taste  led  him  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauties  of  Cicero  and  Vir¬ 
gil,  and  his  ardent  enthusiasm  for  them 
inspired  his  country  with  a  thirst  for 
classical  knowledge.  With  the  exception 
of  Boccaccio,  no  on^  else  had  so  keenly 
at  heart  the  disinterring  and  bringing  to 
the  light  the  long-neglected  Latin  and 
Greek  classics.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  he  wrote  to  all  the  learned  men  of 
the  day,  and  sought  among  the  ancient 
archives  of  cities  and  monasteries.  By 
these  means,  he  discovered,  in  Venice, 
some  of  Cicero’s  letters,  in  Arezzo  the 
oratorical  institutions  of  Quintilian,  in 
Li^ge  two  of  Cicero’s  harangues,  which 
be  copied  with  his  own  hand  (although 


he  tells  us  the  ink  was  as  yellow  as  saf¬ 
fron)*  because  his  indignation  was  so 
great  against  the  amanttensi  of  the  time, 
whose  carelessness  led  them  to  commit  the 
grossest  errors  in  transcribing.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Petrarch’s  unwearied  efforts, 
many  manuscripts  would  have  perished, 
as  several  had  done  no  long  time  before, 
forgotten  and  abandoned  to  dust  and 
vermin  in  the  monasteries. 

The  Greek  classics  were  also  destined 
to  revive  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  glory  of  re-awakening  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  love  of  Greek  poets  and  ora¬ 
tors  fell  also  to  the  lot  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  The  Greek  friar  Barlaam,  a 
Calabrian  by  birth,  but  long  resident  in 
Greece,  and  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  age,  was  entrusted 
by  the  Greek  Emp)eror  Cantacuzene  with 
a  mission  to  Italy.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels,  perhaps  in  pursuit  of  the  Papal 
Court,  he  came  to  Avignon,  where  he  met 
Petrarch,  who,  having  heard  of  his  fame, 
begged  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  Greek. 
Petrarch  afterwards  pursued  the  study  of 
the  language  with  Leonzio  Pilato,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Barlaam ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  assistance  of  two  such  great  masters, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
progress,  and  it  was  a  source  of  some 
disappointment  to  him  not  to  be  able  to 
read  with  ease  a  copy  of  Homer,  a  most 
rare  book  in  Italy  at  that  time,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  Nicola  Sigeros, 
Praetor  of  Romania.  Still,  although  the 
attempts  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  were 
not  attended  with  any  immediate  success, 
yet  they  excited  a  desire  for  learning, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  real  revi¬ 
val  of  Greek  literature  a  few  years  later. 
It  may  be  that  Petrarch  was  hindered 
from  attaining  to  any  perfection  in  Greek 
by  the  careful  and  lifelong  study  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  Latin  classics. 
Cicero  and  Virgil  were  his  models  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  he  strove  to  form 
his  style  upon  them  in  the  folio  volume 
of  twelve  hundred  pages  which  contains 
his  Latin  works.  This  style,  although 
far  above  the  common  order  of  Latin 
then  employed  in  the  schools,  is  consi¬ 
dered  inferior  to  that  of  the  scholars  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  fastidious 
taste  of  Erasmus  was  offended  by  the  in¬ 
correctness  and  harshness  of  his  style. 


*  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  p.  144. 


•  Lett.  Sen.  xr.  1. 
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Erasmus  complains  that  Petrarch’s  writ¬ 
ings,  although  full  of  thought,  are  defec¬ 
tive  in  expression,  and  display  the  marks 
of  labor  without  the  polish  of  elegance. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  their  de¬ 
merits,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Petrarch 
rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  lite¬ 
rature  in  pointing  out  the  road  to  good 
Latinity.  If  the  great  writers  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  surpassed  him  in  Latin 
prose  and  verse,  still  the  glory  must  re¬ 
main  with  him  of  being  the  first  of  the 
moderns  who  discovered  the  track  of  the 
ancients,  and  pointed  out  the  road  by 
which  it  was  to  be  followed.  The  effect 
of  his  influence  was  like  that  ascribed 
by  Dante  to  Virgil,  the  high  moral  tone 
of  whose  writings  prepared  men’s  minds 
for  Christianity. 

“  Thou  didst,”  says  Dante*  (address¬ 
ing  Virgil), 

"  As  one 

Who  journeying  through  the  darkness  bears  a 
light 

Behind  that  profits  not  himself,  but  makes  his  fol¬ 
lowers  wise.” 

The  principal  Latin  works  of  Petrarch 
(the  whole  pe  too  numerous  to  be  cited 
in  this  paper)  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads: — Philosophical  Treati¬ 
ses;  Historical  Works;  Dialogues;  his 
Secret,  entitled  “  De  contemptu  Mundi  ” 
— containing  various  clues  to  the  events 
of  his  life,  his  tastes  and  character,  and 
his  most  secret  thoughts,  but  never  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  public;  twelve  Ec¬ 
logues,  which  are  covert  satires  upon  the 
Court  at  Avignon  ;  his  Letters.  In  imi¬ 
tation  of  Cicero,  he  formed  a  habit  of 
writing  to  his  friends  upon  every  subject, 
and  although  he  burnt  chests  full  of  let¬ 
ters,  seventeen  books  remain  and  have 
been  published,  making  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  letters  in  number.  In  these  are  to 
be  found  the  whole  mind  of  Petrarch ; 
they  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  trea¬ 
tises  than  of  letters,  and  they  are  full  of 
interesting  details.f  They  are  also  most 
important  as  a  history  of  the  events  and 
manners  of  his  age;  it  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped  that  the  portraits  of  the  Papal 

*  Cary’s  Transl.  See  Purg.  xxii.  : — 

“  Facesti  come  quei  che  va  di  notte,”  &c. 

t  These  letters  have  been  translated  into  Italian 
by  Giuseppe  Fracassetti.  They  were  published 
at  Florence  in  1866,  with  the  addition  of  many  in¬ 
teresting  notes  relative  to  Petrarch’s  life  and 
times. 


Court  are  overcharged.  But  whether  he 
writes  to  the  potentates  of  Italy,  the  Co- 
lonna  family,  Rienzo,  for  an  instant  mas¬ 
ter  of  Rome,  the  Prelates  and  Cardinals, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  Popes 
who  succeeded  each  other  upon  their 
thrones  at  Avignon — he  still  maintains  a 
noble  candor,  and  that  quiet  dignity  be¬ 
longing  to  philosophy  and  literature,  the 
influence  of  which  is  felt  and  recognized 
even  by  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 

His  letters  to  his  intimate  friends 
prove  that  he  was  as  steady  in  friendship 
as  he  was  constant  in  love.  The  “  Let- 
tere  delle  Cose  Familiari,”  which  extend¬ 
ed  over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  he 
dedicates  to  his  friend  Luigi  di  Campi- 
nia,*  because  “cominciai  col  tuo  nome,” 
he  says  in  the  last  of  these  letters,  “  finis- 
co  con  quello;”and  his  friendship  for 
“  Lello,”  the  “  Lelio”  of  his  letters,  lasted 
equally  long.  Both  these  friendships 
were  formed  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
house  of  Giacomo  Colonna,  Bishop  of 
Lombez,  the  news  of  whose  death  reach¬ 
ed  Petrarch,  the  same  day  as  that  of 
Laura,  and  to  whom  he  paid  the  high 
compliment  of  coupling  the  two  names 
together  in  one  sonnet — 

“  My  Pillar’s  fallen,  my  green  Laurel  dead.”t 

He  also  addressed  to  him  the  beautiful 
Canzone,  “  O  aspettata  in  ciel.”t 

Philip,  Bishop  of  Cabassoles,  and  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  another  inti¬ 
mate  friend.  Valchiusa,  where  Petrarch 
spent  so  many  years  of  his  life,  was  in  his 
diocese,  and  not  far  from  it  the  Bishop 
had  a  country  house.  He  was  distin¬ 
guished  more  by  his  talents  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  his  learning  than  by  the  careful 
performance  of  his  episcopal  functions, 
and  Petrarch  himself  writes  to  him  as 
“  parvo  Episcopo  et  magno  Viro.”  Pass¬ 
ing  over  many  other  friends,  who  cannot 
be  mentioned  for  want  of  space,  in  1349 
Petrarch  became  acquainted  with  Boc¬ 
caccio,  who  made  a  visit  to  Milan  on 
purpose  to  see  his  illustrious  fellow-citi¬ 
zen.  On  this  occasion,  Petrarch  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  copy  of  his  Latin  Ec¬ 
logues  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  Boc¬ 
caccio  in  return  sent  Petrarch  from  Flo¬ 
rence  a  copy  of  the  “  Divina  Commedia,” 

•  Luigi  dl  Campinia  was  the  ”  Socrate”  of 
Petrarch’s  letters. 

t  “  Rotta  h  I’  alta  Colonna,  e  ’1  verde  Lauro.” 

t  Sonn.  u.  Seconde  Parte. 
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which  he  had  himself  transcribed.  The 
reply  of  Petrarch  to  Boccaccio  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  present  is  worth  reading.* 
He  positively  denies  the  charge  of  envy 
imputed  to  him,  and  reproves  Boccaccio 
for  supposing  that  to  praise  Dante  would 
make  him  jealous ;  while  he  excuses 
himself  for  not  having  read  the  works  of 
Dante,  because  he  feared  such  a  study 
would  interfere  with  his  own  project  of 
writing  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that 
acquaintance  with  the  “  Divina  Comme- 
dia  ”  would  make  him  either  an  imitator 
or  a  plagiarist.  The  citizens  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  in  the  year  1351,  entrusted  Boc¬ 
caccio  with  the  pleasing  task  of  recalling 
Petrarch  from  exile,  in  letters  couched  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  imploring  him 
to  return  to  his  native  city,  and  restoring 
to  him  his  confiscated  patrimony.  The 
intimacy  between  the  two  friends  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  time  of  Petrarch’s  death, 
and  some  affirm  that  Petrarch’s  last  hours 
were  spent  in  translating  the  “  Decame- 
rone,”  with  which  he  was  much  delight¬ 
ed,  into  Latin — the  purest  Italian  into 
indifferent  Latin. 

His  poem  called  “  Africa  ”  is  the  last 
on  the  list  of  Petrarch’s  Latin  works,  al¬ 
though  it  was  one  of  his  earliest  produc¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  narrative  in  verse  of  the 
exploits  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  faults 
of  this  poem  are  said  to  predominate 
over  its  merits,  and  it  is  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  or  mentioned  now.  Petrarch 
was  himself  aware  of  its  imperfections ; 
it  was  painful  to  him  to  hear  it  spoken 
of,  and  in  his  old  age  he  even  wished  to 
destroy  it.  Yet  the  fame  acquired  in  the 
world  by  the  first  book  (dedicated  to 
King  Robert  of  Naples)  of  this  poem 
procured  for  Petrarch  that  crown  of 
“  caduchi  allori  ”  of  which  at  one  time 
he  was  so  desirous.  In  the  year  1340,  on 
the  same  day,  he  received,  in  his  peace¬ 
ful  retreat  at  Valchiusa,  the  simultaneous 
offer  of  the  poet’s  wreath,  from  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  from 
the  citizens  of  Rome.  He  gave  the  pre¬ 
ference,  not  unnaturally,  to  his  native 
country,  and  was  crowned  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  The  Roman  Senate  revived  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  Petrarch  after  many  years*  dis¬ 
use.  The  ceremony  was  a  curious  one : 
the  poet  walked,  surrounded  by  six  of 
the  principal  citizens,  and  preceded  by 


•  See  Lett.  Fam.  xxi.  15. 


twelve  youths  of  the  noblest  families  of 
Rome,  clothed  in  scarlet,  to  the  Capitol. 
After  his  coronation  there,  accompanied 
by  the  same  pompous  attendance,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  St.  Peter’s,  where  he  consecrat¬ 
ed  his  laurel  wreath,  by  causing  it  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  dome  of  the  church.  But 
now  the  poem  which  obtained  for  Pe¬ 
trarch  this  extraordinary  mark  of  honor 
lies  forgotten  and  unread,  while  his  Ita¬ 
lian  poetry,  which  he  held  in  such  little 
esteem  that  he  wrote  it  on  the  spare 
eighty-four  pages  which  remained  at  the 
end  of  his  Latin  works,  has  been  the  de¬ 
light  of  Italy  and  of  the  scholars  of  other 
nations  for  the  last  five  centuries. 

In  truth — 

“  The  noise 

Of  worldly  fame  is  but  a  blast  of  wind 

That  blows  from  divers  points  and  shifts  its  name, 

Shifting  the  point  it  blows  from.”* 

Another  contradiction,  similar  to  the 
political  contrast  already  alluded  to,  in 
the  life  of  Petrarch,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
numerous  journeys  which  he  undertook, 
and  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
compatible  with  his  love  of  quiet  and 
solitude.  We  read  of  his  peaceful  re¬ 
treats  at  Valchiusa,  at  Linterno,  and, 
finally,  at  Arqua.  And  yet,  according  to 
Tiraboschi,f  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  the  perfect  model  of  a  good 
traveller — “  because  in  the  descriptions 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  of  the 
countries  which  he  saw,  he  shows  us 
what  should  be  the  plan  and  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  a  learned  traveller.  He  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  memorable  things  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  Paris,  in  Ghent,  in  Lidge, 
in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  and  Lyons, 
the  manners  and  customs  which  he  ob¬ 
served  there,  their  progress  in  learning, 
and  all  the  common  traditions  in  vogue.” 

He  has  left  behind  him  a  beautiful  ac¬ 
count  of  his  journey  through  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  the  reflections  to 
which  it  gave  rise.^  He  intended  also 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  but  was  deterred 
by  the  perils  of  a  long  sea-voyage; 
nevertheless,  he  wrote — ^for  the  friend 
who  was  going  there,  and  who  had  asked 
him  to  accompany  him — the  “Itinerarium 


*  Cary’s  Transl.  Set  Purg.  xi. : — 

“Non  h  il  mondan  romorc  altro  di’  un  fiato. 
Di  venlo,”  &c.  &c. 
t  Tir.  V.  p.  i»8. 
t  Lett.  Fam.  v.  4. 
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Syriacum,”  which  describes  minutely  the 
places  he  would  pass  through  on  his  way, 
and  the  things  which  he  ought  particu¬ 
larly  to  observe.  It  was  a  book  which 
shed  much  light  on  the  obscure  condition 
of  history  and  geography  of  those  times. 
Petrarch  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
present  of  the  library  of  books,  which  he 
had  collected  with  so  much  care,  to  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  because  he  found 
them  such  an  impediment  when  he  tra¬ 
velled,  for  they  were  so  numerous  that 
he  was  obliged  to  hire  several  mules  to 
carry  them,  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
leave  any  behind.  In  return,  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Senate  issued  a  decree  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  should  be  spent  irf  buying 
and  maintaining,  with  all  the  necessary 
expenses,  a  suitable  house  for  Petrarch’s 
sole  use,  and  this  house  was  “  II  Palazzo 
delle  due  Torri  nel  sestiere  di  Gastello." 

It  has  been  seen  that  Petrarch  was  the 
father  of  Italian  lyrical  poetry ;  a  zeal¬ 
ous  and  earnest  patriot,  with  his  coun¬ 
try’s  best  interests  always  at  heart ;  the 
restorer  of  Latinity,  whose  finest  ancient 
models  he  rescued  from  destruction ;  the 
promoter  of  the  study  of  Greek,  and  he 
was  also  a  man  of  science.  Some  writers 
even  maintain  that  he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  Antipodes  before  his 
countryman  discovered  them  a  century 
later,  founding  this  assumption  upon  the 
sonnet  in  which  he  describes — 

“  The  daylight  hastening  with  winged  steps, 

Perchance  to  gladden  the  expectant  eyes 

Of  far-off  nations  in  a  world  remote. 

But  his  fame  is  sufficiently  established 
without  pausing  to  consider  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  this  supposition. 

His  life — long  if  measured  by  its  inci¬ 
dents,  although  the  number  of  his  years 
was  only  threescore  and  ten  —  war 
brought  to  a  close  at  Arqua  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1374.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
improvement  of  himself  and  of  mankind ; 


for  when  his  servants  entered  his  room 
they  found  him  dead,  sitting  in  his  chair, 
with  his  head  bent  over  a  book. 

His  personal  character  was  of  a  most 
amiable  kind.  He  neither  desired  nor 
despised  riches.  Without  conceit,  he 
knew  his  own  worth.  He  loved  fame, 
but  was  not  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 
Liberty  and  tranquillity  were  most  dear 
to  him,  and  in  order  to  preserve  them  he 
refused  many  a  dignified  position,  and 
the  chance  of  still  greater  wealth  and 
power.  His  habits  and  tastes  were  of  a 
most  simple  nature.  Adversity  never 
disheartened  him,  and  the  influence  of 
the  court  and  the  world  never  sullied 
his  character,  which  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  upon  the  basis  of  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion.  His  patience  was  exemplary,  and 
his  vigorous  memory  never  recalled  an 
injury,  while  his  anger  was  easily  ap¬ 
peased.  The  error  of  his  life,  which  he 
acknowledges  with  perfect  candor  in  his 
later  poetry,  arose  from  the  violence  and 
excess  of  his  passion  for  Laura,  which, 
although  it  raised  the  tone  of  his  moral 
character,  absorbed  him  too  entirely. 

“  Keep  the  choicest  of  thy  love  for  God,” 

says  Dante  (Par.  xxvi.) ;  and  Petrarch 
knew  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
had  not  done  this ;  but  what  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  concluding  lines  of  his 
“  Epistle  to  Posterity”? 

“  And  now  I  make  my  prayer  to 
Christ,  in  order  that  He  may  sanctify 
the  close  of  my  earthly  life,  that  He 
may  have  mercy  upon  me  and  pardon  the 
sins  of  my  youth,  remembering  them  not. 
....  And  with  an  earnest  heart  I  pray 
that  it  may  please  God,  in  His  own  good 
time,  to  guide  my  long  erring  and  unsta¬ 
ble  thoughts ;  that  as  hitherto  they  have 
been  scattered  over  many  earthly  objects, 
they  may  now  be  centred  in  Him,  the 
One  true,  unchangeable,  certain,  and  Su¬ 
preme  Good.” — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


GROWTH  AND  DECAY  OF„  MIND. 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  t.ile.— W/  You  Like  It. 

Few  subjects  of  scientific  investigation  are  more  interesting  than  the  inquiry  • 

- into  the  various  circumstances  on  which 

*  Canz.  iv. mental  p>ower  dei>ends.  By  mental  pow- 
“che  ’1  dl  nostro  vola  %  er  I  do  not  mean  simply  mental  capaci- 

A  gente,  che  di  lit  forse  1’  aspetta.”  ty,  or  the  potential  quality  of  the  mind. 
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but  the  actual  power  which  is  the  resul¬ 
tant,  so  to  speak,  of  mental  capacity  and 
mental  training.  The  growth  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  mental  power  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  the  process  by  which,  after  at¬ 
taining  a  maximum  of  power,  the  mind 
gradually  becomes  less  active,  until  in 
the  course  of  time  it  undergoes  at  least  a 
partial  decay,  form  the  special  subjects 
of  which  I  propose  now  to  treat ;  but  in 
order  to  form  clear  ideas  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  se¬ 
veral  associated  matters.  In  particular, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  trace  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  bodily  and  mental 
p>ower,  not  only  as  respects  development 
and  decay,  but  with  regard  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  processes  involved  in  their  exercise. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  physiolo¬ 
gical  fact  that  mental  action  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  physical  process,  depending  pri¬ 
marily  on  a  chemical  reaction  between 
the  blood  and  the  brain,  precisely  as 
muscular  action  depends  primarily  on  a 
chemical  reaction  between  the  blood  and 
the  muscular  tissues.  Without  the  free 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  there 
can  be  neither  thought  nor  sensation, 
neither  emotions  nor  ideas.  It  necessa¬ 
rily  follows  that  thought,  the  only  form 
of  brain  action  which  we  have  here  to 
consider,  is  a  process  not  merely  de¬ 
pending  upon,  but  in  its  turn  affecting, 
the  physical  condition  of  the  brain,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  muscular  exertion-  of  any  given 
kind  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  employed  and  affects  the  condition 
of  those  muscles,  not  at  the  moment 
only,  but  thereafter,  conducing  to  their 
growth  and  development  if  wisely  adjust¬ 
ed  to  their  power,  or  causing  waste  and 
decay  if  excessive  and  too  long  con¬ 
tinued.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  analogy.  The  relation 
between  thought  and  the  condition  of 
the  brain  is  a  reality.  So  far  as  this 
statement  affects  our  ideas  about  actually 
existent  mental  power,  it  is  of  little 
importance;  for  it  is  not  more  useful 
to  announce  that  a  man  with  a  good 
brain  will  possess  good  mental  powers 
than  to  say  that  a  muscular  man  will  be 
capable  of  considerable  exertion.  But 
as  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  know 
of  the  relation  which  exists  between  mus¬ 
cular  exercise  and  the  growth  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  bodily  strength,  so  it  is  highly 
important  for  us  to  remember  that  the 


development  of  mental  power  depends 
largely  on  the  exercise  of  the  mind. 
There  is  a  “  training’’  for  the  brain  as 
well  as  for  the  body — a  real  physical 
training — depending,  like  bodily  training, 
on  rules  as  to  nourishment,  method  of 
action,  quantity  of  exercise,  and  so  forth. 

When  we  thus  view  the  matter,  we  at 
once  recognise  the  significance  of  rela¬ 
tions  formerly  regarded  as  mere  analo¬ 
gies  between  mental  and  bodily  power. 
Instead  of  saying  that  as  the  body  fails 
of  its  fair  growth  and  development  if 
overtaxed  in  early  youth,  so  the  mind 
suffers  by  the  attempt  to  force  it  into  pre¬ 
cocious  activity,  we  should  now  say  that 
the  mind  suffers  in  this  case  in  the  same 
actual  manner — that  is,  by  the  physical 
deterioration  of  the  material  in  and 
through  which  it  acts.  Again  the  old 
adage,  “mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,’’ 
only  needs  to  be  changed  into  “cere¬ 
brum  sanum  in  corpore  sano,’’  to  express 
an  actual  physical  reality.  The  process¬ 
es  by  which  the  brain  and  the  body  are 
nourished,  as  well  as  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  gradual  exhaustion  when  either  is 
employed  for  a  long  time  or  on  arduous 
work,  not  only  correspond  with  each 
other,  but  are  in  fact  identical  with  their 
nature;  so  that  Jeremy  Taylor  antici¬ 
pated  a  comparatively  recent  scientific 
discovery  when  he  associated  mental 
and  bodily  action  in  the  well-known 
apophthegm,  “  Every  meal  is  a  rescue 
from  one  death  and  lays  up  for  another; 
and  while  we  think  a  thought  we  die.” 
This  is  true,  as  Wendell  Holmes  well  re¬ 
marks,  “  of  the  brain  as  of  other  organs : 
the  brain  can  only  live  by  dying.  We 
must  all  be  bom  again,  atom  by  atom, 
from  hour  to  hour,  or  perish  all  at  once 
beyond  repair.” 

And  here  it  is  desirable  to  explain  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  the  relations  between  mind 
and  matter  which  we  are  considering  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  any  views 
respecting  the  questions  which  have  been 
at  issue  between  materialism  and  its  op¬ 
ponents.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the 
instrument  of  thought,  not  with  thaty 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  sets  the  in¬ 
strument  in  motion  and  regulates  its  ojie- 
ration.  So  far  indeed  as  there  is  any 
connection  between  physical  researches 
into  the  nature  of  the  brain  or  its  employ¬ 
ment  in  thought,  and  our  ideas  respecting 
the  individuality  of  the  thinker,  the  evi- 
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dence  seems  not  of  a  nature  to  alarm  even 
the  most  cautious.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Huxley 
maintains  that  thought  is  “  the  expression 
of  molecular  changes  in  that  matter  of  life 
which  is  the  source  of  our  other  vital  phe¬ 
nomena,”  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from 
knowing  where  resides  the  moving  cause 
to  which  these  changes  are  due.  We 
have  found  that  the  instrument  of 
thought  is  moved  by  certain  material 
connecting  links  before  unrecognized ; 
but  to  conclude  that  therefore  thought  is 
a  purely  material  process,  is  no  more  ne¬ 
cessarily  just  than  it  would  be  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  action  of  a  steam-engine 
depends  solely  on  the  eccentric  which 
causes  the  alternation  of  the  steam-sup- 
ply.  Again,  we  need  find  nothing  very 
venturesome  in  Professor  Haughton’s 
idea,  that  “  our  successors  may  even  dare 
to  speculate  on  the  changes  that  con¬ 
verted  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  bottle  of 
wine,  in  the  brain  of  Swift,  Molifere,  or 
Shakspeare,  into  the  conception  of  the 
gentle  Glumdalclitch,  the  rascally  Sgana- 
relle,  or  the  immortal  Falstaff,”  seeing 
that  it  would  still  remain  unexplained 
how  such  varying  results  may  arise  from 
the  same  material  processes,  or  how  the 
selfsame  fuel  may  produce  no  recognisa¬ 
ble  mental  results.  The  brain  does  not 
show  in  its  constitution  why  such  diffe¬ 
rences  should  exist.  “  'I'he  lout  who  lies 
stretched  on  the  tavern-bench,”  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  “  with  just  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  enough  to  keep  his  pipe  from  going 
out,  is  the  unconscious  tenant  of  a  labora¬ 
tory  where  such  combinations  are  being 
constantly  made  as  never  Wohler  or  Ber- 
thelot  could  put  together;  where  such 
fabrics  are  woven,  such  colors  dyed,  such 
problems  of  mechanism  solved,  such  a 
commerce  carried  on  with  the  elements 
and  forces  of  the  outer  universe,  that  the 
industries  of  all  the  factories  and  trading 
establishments  in  the  world  are  mere  in¬ 
dolence,  and  awkwardness,  and  unpro¬ 
ductiveness,  compared  to  the  miraclous 
activities  oif  which  his  lazy  bulk  is  the 
unheeding  centre.”  Yet  the  conscious 
thought  of  the  lout  remains  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  conscious,  thought  of  the 
philosopher ;  nor  will  crusts  of  bread  or 
bottles  of  wine  educe  aught  from  the  lout’s 
brain  that  men  will  think  worth  remember¬ 
ing  in  future  ages. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  facts,  let  the  interpre* 


tation  of  these  facts  be  what  it  may. 
The  relations  between  mental  activity 
and  material  processes  affecting  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain  are  matters  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment.  We  may  esti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  such  research 
with  direct  reference  to  the  brain  as 
the  instrument  of  thought,  without  in¬ 
quiring  by  what  processes  that  instru¬ 
ment  is  called  into  action.  “  The  piano 
which  the  master  touches,”  to  quote  yet 
again  from  the  philosophic  pages  of 
YioXmc^'s  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Mo¬ 
rals,  “  must  be  as  thoroughly  understood 
as  the  musical  box  or  clock  which  goes 
of  itself  by  a  spring  or  weight.  A  slight 
congestion  or  softening  of  the  brain 
shows  the  least  materialistic  of  philoso¬ 
phers  that  he  must  recognize  the  strict 
dependence  of  mind  upon  its  organ  in 
the  only  condition  of  life  with  which 
we  are  experimentally  acquainted;  and 
what  all  recognise  as  soon  as  disease 
forces  it  upon  their  attention,  all  thinkers 
should  reco^ise  without  waiting  for 
such  an  irresistible  demonstration.  They 
should  see  that  the  study  of  the  organ  of 
thought,  microscopically,  chemically,  ex¬ 
perimentally,  in  the  lower  animals,  in  in¬ 
dividuals  and  races,  in  health  and  in  dis¬ 
ease,  in  every  aspect  of  external  observa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  internal  consciousness, 
is  just  as  necessai^  as  if  the  mind  were 
known  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  in  the  same  way  as  di¬ 
gestion  is  of  the  stomach.” 

In  considering  the  growth  of  the  mind, 
however,  in  these  pages,  it  appears  to  me 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  without  entering 
into  an  account  of  what  is  known  about 
the  physical  structure  of  the  brain  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  structure  is 
modified  with  advancing  years.  More¬ 
over,  I  do  not  think  it  desirable,  in  the 
limited  space  available  for  such  an  essay 
as  the  present,  to  discuss  the  various 
forms  of  mental  power ;  indeed,  this  is 
by  no  means  essential  where  a  general 
view  of  mental  growth  and  decay  is  alone 
in  question.  Precisely  as  we  can  consi¬ 
der  the  development  and  decay  of  the 
bodily  power  without  entering  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  forms  in  which 
that  power  may  be  manifested,  so  we  can 
discuss  the  growth  of  the  mind  without 
considering  special  forms  of  mental  ac¬ 
tion. 
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Nevertheless,  we  cannot  altogether 
avoid  such  considerations,  simply  because 
we  must  adopt  some  rule  for  determining 
what  constitutes  mental  power.  Here, 
indeed,  at  the  outset,  a  serious  difficulty 
is  encountered.  Certain  signs  of  mental 
decay  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  the 
si^s  which  mark  the  progress  of  the 
mind  to  its  maximum  degree  of  power, 
as  well  as  the  earlier  signs  of  gradually 
diminishing  mental  power,  are  far  more 
difficult  of  recognition.  This  is  manifest 
when  we  consider  that  they  should  be 
more  obvious,  one  would  suppose,  to  the 
person  whose  mind  is  in  question,  than 
to  any  other ;  whereas  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  men  do  not  readily  perceive  (cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  ready  to  admit)  ahy  falling 
off  in  mental  power,  even  when  it  has 
become  very  marked  to  others.  “  I,  the 
Professor,”  says  Wendell  Holmes  in  the 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table,  “am 
very  much  like  other  men.  I  shall  not 
find  out  when  I  have  used  up  my  affini¬ 
ties.  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that 
Nature,  when  she  invented,  manufactur¬ 
ed,  and  patented  her  authors,  contrived 
to  make  critics  out  of  the  chips  that  were 
left.  Painful  as  the  task  is,  they  never 
fail  to  warn  the  author,  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  manner,  of  the  probabilities  of 
failure  in  what  he  has  undertaken.  Sad 
as  the  necessity  is  to  ^)ieir  delicate  sensi¬ 
bilities,  they  never  hesitate  to  advertise 
him  of  the  decline  of  his  powers,  and  to 
press  upon  him  tht  propriety  of  retiring 
before  he  sinks  into  imbecility.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  irony,  which  is  just 
enough  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ordinary 
criticism,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
when  an  author’s  powers  are  failing,  his 
readers,  and  especially  those  who  have 
been  his  most  faithful  followers,  so  to 
speak,  devouring  each  of  his  works  as  it 
issues  from  his  pen,  begin  to  recognise 
the  decrease  of  his  powers  before  he  is 
himself  conscious  that  he  is  losing 
strength.  The  case  of  Scott  may  be  cit¬ 
ed  as  a  sufficient  illustration,  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  respect  being  derived  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  long  been  warmly 
admired  and  enthusiastically  appreciated 
by  those  who  at  once  recognised  signs  of 
deterioration  in  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
and  Castle  Dangerous. 

Yet  judgment  is  most  difficult  in  such 
matters.  We  can  readily  see  why  no 
man  should  be  skilled  to  detect  the  signs 


of  change  in  his  own  mind,  since  the 
self-watching  of  the  growth  and  decay  of 
mind  is  an  experiment  which  can  be 
conducted  but  once,  and  which  is  com¬ 
pleted  only  when  the  mind  no  longer  has 
the  power  of  grasping  all  the  observed 
facts  and  forming  a  sound  opinion  upon 
them.  But  it  is  even  more  natural  that 
those  who  follow  the  career  of  some 
great  mind  should  often  be  misled  in 
their  judgment  as  to  its  varying  power. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
conditions  under  which  such  minds  are 
exercised,  nearly  always  vary  greatly 
as  time  proceeds.  This  circumstance 
affects  chiefly  the  correctness  of  ideas 
formed  as  to  the  decay  of  mental  powers, 
but  it  has  its  bearing  also  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  increase  of  these  powers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  earlier  works  of  a  young  au¬ 
thor,  diffident  perhaps  of  his  strength  or 
not  quite  conscious  where  his  chief 
strength  resides,  will  often  be  characte¬ 
rized  by  a  weakness  which  is  in  no  true 
sense  indicative  of  want  of  mental  power. 
A  work  by  the  same  author  when  he  has 
made  for  himself  a  name,  when  he 
knows  something  of  the  feeling  of  the 
public  as  to  his  powers,  and  when  also 
he  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  Qualities 
he  possesses — to  see  where  he  is  strong 
and  where  weak — will  have  an  air  of 
strength  and  firmness  not  due,  or  only 
partially  due  to  any  real  growth  of  his 
mental  powers.  But  as  I  have  said,  and 
as  experience  has  repeatedly  shown,  it  is 
in  opinions  formed  as  to  the  diminution 
of  mental  power  that  the  world  is  most 
apt  to  be  deceived.  How  commonly  the 
remark  is  heard  that  So-and-so  has  writ¬ 
ten  himself  out,  or  Such-a-one  is  not  the 
man  he  was,  when  in  reality,  as  those  know 
who  are  intimate  with  the  author  so  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed,  the  deterioration  justly 
enough  noted  is  due  to  circumstances  in 
no  way  connected  with  mental  capacity. 
The  author  who  has  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  reputation  may  not  have  (nay, 
very,  commonly  has  not)  the  same  reason 
for  exerting  his  p>owers  to  the  full,  as  he 
had  when  he  was  making  his  reputation. 
He  may  have  less  leisure,  more  company, 
new  sources  of  distraction,  and  so  on. 
The  earlier  work,  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  let  us 
say,  may  have  been  produced  at  one 
great  effort,  no  other  subject'  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  his  attention  until  the 
masterpiece  had  been  completed — the 
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later  and  inferior  work,  hastily  accepted 
as  evidence  that  the  author’s  mind  no 
longer  preserves  its  wonted  powers,  may 
have  been  written  hurriedly  and  piece¬ 
meal,  and  subjected  to  no  jealous  revi¬ 
sion  before  passing  through  the  press. 

Here  I  have  taken  literary  work  as  af¬ 
fording  typical  instances.  But  similar 
misapprehensions  are  common  in  other 
departments  of  mental  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  related  that  Newton,  long 
before  he  was  an  old  man,  said  of  him¬ 
self  that  he  could  no  longer  follow  the 
reasoning  of  his  own  Principia,  and  this 
has  commonly  been  accepted  as  evidence 
that  his  mind  had  lost  power.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  an  altogether  unsafe  one,  as 
every  mathematician  knows.  It  would 
have  been  a  truly  wonderful  circum¬ 
stance  if  Newton  had  been  able,  even 
only  ten  or  twelve  years  after  his  mag¬ 
num  opus  was  completed,  to  follow  its 
reasoning  with  satisfaction  to  his  own 
mind — that  is,  with  the  feeling  that  he 
still  had  that  grasp  of  the  subject  which 
he  had  possessed  when,  after  long  con¬ 
centration  of  his  thoughts  upon  it,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  task  of  exhibiting  a 
summary  of  his  reasoning  (for  the  Prin- 
cipia  is  scarcely  more). 

I  can  give  more  than  one  instance  in 
my  own  experience  of  this  seeming  loss 
of  mastery  over  a  mathematical  subject 
while  in  reality  the  mind  has  certainly 
not  deteriorated  in  its  power  of  dealing 
with  subjects  of  that  particular  kind.  I 
will  content  myself  with  one.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  in  1869  I  had  occasion  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  mathematical  subject  of  no  very 
great  difficulty,  but  involving  many  asso¬ 
ciated  relations,  and  requiring  therefore 
a  considerable  amount  of  close  attention. 
.At  that  time  I  had  made  myself  master, 
I  think  I  may  say  without  conceit,  of 
that  particular  subject  in  all  its  details. 
Recently  I  had  occasion  to  resume  the 
study  of  a  part  of  the  subject,  in  order 
to  reply  to  some  questions  which  had 
been  asked  me.  Greatly  to  my  annoy¬ 
ance  I  found  that  I  had  apparently  lost 
my  grasp  of  it.  The  relations  involved 
seemed  more  complex  than  they  had  be¬ 
fore  appeared  to  me ;  and  I  should  there 
and  then  have  dismissed  the  subject  (not 
having  leisure  for  mere  mental  experi¬ 
ments)  with  the  feeling  that  my  strength 
for  mathematical  inquiries  had  diminish¬ 
ed.  But  the  subject  chanced  to  be  one 


that  I  could  not  dismiss,  for  though  the 
questions  directed  to  me  might  have  been 
left  unanswered,  the  time  had  come  which 
I  had  assigned  to  myself  (under  certain 
eventualities  then  realised)  for  a  com¬ 
plete  restatement  of  my  views,  enforced 
and  reiterated  in  every  possible  way,  until 
a  certain  course  depending  upon  them 
should  have  been  adopted  or  else  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  rendered  useless 
by  lapse  of  time.  I  soon  found,  after 
resuming  my  study  of  the  subject,  that  it 
was  far  more  completely  within  my  grasp 
than  before — in  fact,  on  reacquiring  my 
knowledge  of  its- details,  the  problems 
involved  appeared  to  me  as  mere  mathe¬ 
matical  child’s  play. 

The  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  mind 
consists  in  the  want  of  any  reliable  mea¬ 
sure  of  mental  strength, — any  mental  dy¬ 
namometer,  so  to  speak.  Our  competi¬ 
tive  examinations  are  attempts  in  this 
direction,  but  very  imperfect  ones,  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  long  since  shown.  Neither 
acquired  knowledge,  nor  the  power  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  is  any  true  measure 
of  mental  strength.  The  power  of  solv¬ 
ing  mathematical  problems  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  indicative  even  of  mathematical 
power,  far  less  of  general  mental  power. 
The  ordinary  tests  of  classical  know¬ 
ledge,  again,  have  little  real  relation  to 
mental  strength.  It  may  be  urged  that 
our  most  eminent  men  have  for  the  most 
part  been  distinguished  at  school  or  uni¬ 
versity,  by  either  mathematical  or  classi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  or  both.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  true ;  but  so  it  would  be  the  case 
that  they  would  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  above  their  fellows  at  public 
school  or  university  if  the  heads  of  these 
establishments  had  in  their  wisdom  set 
Chinese  puzzling  as  the  primary  test  of 
merit.  The  |>owerful  mind  will  show  its 
superiority  (in  general)  in  any  task  that 
may  be  assigned  it ;  and  if  the  test  of 
distinction  is  to  be  the  skilful  construc¬ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  or  readi¬ 
ness  in  treating  mathematical  problems, 
a  youth  of  good  powers,  unless  he  be 
wanting  in  ambition,  will  acquire  the  ne¬ 
cessary  qualifications  even  though  he  has 
no  special  taste  for  classical  or  mathema¬ 
tical  learning,  and  is  even  perfectly  as¬ 
sured  that  in  after  life  he  will  never  pen 
a  sapphic  or  set  down  an  equation  of 
motion. 
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In  passing  I  may  note  that  nearly  all  our 
attempted  measurements  of  mind  depend 
too  much  on  tests  of  memory.  It  is  not 
recognised  sufficiently  that  the  part 
which  memory  plays  in  the  workings  of 
a  powerful  mind  is  subordinate.  A  good 
memory  is  a  very  useful  servant ;  nothing 
more.  In  the  really  difficult  mental  pro¬ 
cesses,  memory — at  least  what  is  common¬ 
ly  understood  by  the  term — plays  a  very 
unimportant  part.  Of  course  a  weak 
memory  is  an  almost  fatal  obstacle 
to  effective  thought ;  but  I  am  not 
comparing  the  worth  of  a  good  me¬ 
mory  and  a  bad  one,,  but  of  an  average 
memory  and  one  exceptionally  powerful. 
I  conceive  that  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  profound  thinkers  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  exert  their  memory  very  mode¬ 
rately.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  distraction  from 
close  thought  to  exert  the  memory  over¬ 
much  ;  and  a  man  engaged  in  the  study 
of  an  abstruse  subject  will  commonly 
prefer  to  turn  to  his  book-shelves  for  the 
information  he  requires  than  to  tax  his 
memory  to  supply  it.  The  case  resem¬ 
bles  somewhat  that  of  the  mathematician 
who  from  time  to  time,  as  his  work  pro¬ 
ceeds,  requires  this  or  that  caleulation  to 
be  effected.  He  will  not  leave  the  more 
engrossing  questions  that  he  has  in  his 
thoughts,  to  go  through  processes  of 
arithmetic,  but  will  adopt  any  ready  re¬ 
source  which  leaves  him  free  to  follow 
without  check  the  train  of  his  reasoning. 

It  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  devise 
any  means  of  readily  measuring  mental 
power  in  examination  or  otherwise.  The 
memory  test  is  assuredly  unsafe  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  a  really  re¬ 
liable  one.  I  may  remark  that  only 
those  experienced  in  the  matter  under¬ 
stand  how  much  depends  on  memory  in 
our  competitive  examinations.  Many 
questions  in  the  examination-papers  ap¬ 
parently  require  the  exercise  of  judgment 
rather  than  memory;  but  those  who 
know  the  text-books  on  which  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  based  are  aware  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  written  down  in  answer  is  not 
to  be  formed  but  to  be  quoted.  So  with 
mathematical  problems  which  appear  to 
require  original  conceptions  for  their  so- 
^  lution :  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such 
problems  are  either  to  be  found  fully 
solved  in  mathematical  works,  or  others 
so  nearly  resembling  them  are  dealt  with 
that  no  skill  is  required  for  their  solution. 


January, 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
opinions  on  such  matters  are  usually  alto¬ 
gether  reliable,  recommending  a  test  of 
mental  power  depending  on  a  quality  of 
memory  even  inferior  to  that  usually  in 
question  in  competitive  examinations. 
“  The  duration  of  associated  impressions 
on  the  memory  differs  vastly,”  he  says,  “  as 
we  all  know,  in  different  individuals.  But 
in  uttering  distinctly  a  series  of  unconnect¬ 
ed  numbers  or  letters  before  a  succession 
of  careful  listeners,  I  have  been  surprised 
to  find  how  generally  they  break  down, 
in  trying  to  repeat  them,  between  seven 
and  ten  figures  or  letters;  though  here 
and  there  an  individual  may  be  depended 
on  for  a  larger  number.  Pepys  mentions 
a  person  who  could  repeat  sixty  uncon¬ 
nected  words,  forwards  or  backwards, 
and  perform  other  wonderful  feats  of 
memory ;  but  this  wks  a  prodigy.*  I 
suspect  we  have  in  this  and  similar  trials 
a  very  simple  mental  dynamometer  which 
may  find  its  place  in  education.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  tests 
of  the  kind  should  be  as  little  used  as 
may  be.  Memory  will  always  have  an 
unfair  predominance  in  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations;  but  tests  which  are  purely 
mnemonic,  the  judgment  being  in  no 
way  whatever  called  upon,  ought  not  to 
be  introduced,  and  should  be  discarded 
as  soon  as  possible  where  already  in  use.f 


*  “  This  is  nothing  to  the  story  told  by  Seneca 
of  himself,  and  still  more  of  a  friend  of  his,  one 
Fortins  l^ro  (Mendax  it  might  be  suggested),  or 
to  that  other  relation  of  Muretus,  about  a  certain 
young  Corsican.”  The  note  is  Holmes’s ;  but 
there  are  authenticated  instances  fully  as  remark¬ 
able  as  those  here  referred  to.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  case  of  an  American  Indian  who  could 
repeat  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  Homer  which  had 
b^n  read  once  to  him,  though  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Greek  language.  The  power  of  repeating 
backtvards  a  long  passage  after  it  has  been  but 
once  read  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  repeating 
unconnected  numbers,  letters  or  words.  This 
power  has  been  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree 
by  persons  in  no  way  distinguished  by  general 
ability. 

I  It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  that  I 
who  write  may  object  to  mnemonic  tests,  because 
they  would  act  unfavorably  if  they  were  applied 
to  my  own  mental  qualities.  The  reverse  is, 
however,  the  case.  I  can  recall  competitive  ex- 
aminations  in  which  I  had  an  undue  advantage 
over  others  because  my  memory  chances  to  be 
very  retentive  in  one  piarticular  respect: — In  its 
general  nature  my  memory  is  about  equal,  I 
imagine,  to  the  average,  perhaps  it  is  better  than 
the  average  for  facts, and  rather  below  the  aver- 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  growth 
of  the  mind  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
apparent  loss  of  |K)wcr  in  particular  re¬ 
spects  ;  and  this  fact  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  especially  to  all  who  desire  to  es¬ 
timate  the  condition  of  their  own  mind. 
The  mental  phenomenon  called  (not  very 
correctly)  absence  of  mind,  is  often  re¬ 
garded  by  the  person  experiencing  it, 
and  still  more  by  those  who  observe  it  in 
him,  as  a  proof  of  failing  powers.  But  it 
often,  if  not  generally,  accompanies  the 
increase  of  mental  power.  Newton  dis¬ 
played  absence  of  mind  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  to  a  much  more  marked  de¬ 
gree  when  his  powers  were  at  their  high¬ 
est  than  in  his  youth,  and  not  only  did 
instances  become  much  less  frequent 
when  he  was  at  an  advanced  age,  but  the 
opposite  quality,  sensitiveness  to  small 
annoyances,  began  then  to  be  displayed. 
Even  an  apparent  impairment  of  the 
memory  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
failing  mental  powers,  since  it  is  often 
the  result  of  an  increased  concentration 
of  the  attention  on  subjects  specially 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
forms  of  mental  power — as  analysis, 
comparison,  generalisation,  and  judg¬ 
ment.  I  have  already  noted  that  pro¬ 
found  thinkers  often  refrain  from  exer¬ 
cising  the  memory,  simply  to  avoid  the 
distraction  of  their  thoughts  from  the 
main  subject  of  their  study.  But  this 
statement  may  be  extended  into  the  ge¬ 
neral  remark  that  the  most  profound  stu¬ 
dents,  whether  of  physical  science,  ma¬ 
thematics,  history,  politics,  or  in  fine  of 
any  difficult  subject  of  research,  are  apt 
to  give  the  memory  less  exercise  than 
shallower  thinkers.  Of  course,  the  me¬ 
mory  is  exerted  to  a  considerable  degree, 
even  in  the  mere  marshalling  of  thoughts 
before  theories  can  be  formed  or 
weighed.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
mental  action  devoted  to  the  formation 
or  discussion  of  theories  is  only  indirect¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  mem¬ 
ory. 

Subject  to  the  considerations  suggest¬ 
ed  above,  we  may  fairly  form  our  opinion 
as  to  the  general  laws  of  the  development 
of  mind,  by  examining  the  lives  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  and  taking  the  achieve- 

age  for  what  is  commonly  called  learning  “by 
heart ;  ’*  but  it  is  singularly  retentive  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  passages  read  overnight. 


ment  of  their  best  work,  that  by  which 
they  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world’s 
history,  as  indicative  of  the  ep>och  when 
the  mind  had  attained  its  greatest  devel¬ 
opment.  Dr.  Beard,  of  New-York,  has 
recently  collected  some  statistical  results, 
which  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  men¬ 
tal  growth,  though  we  must  note  that  a 
variety  of  collateral  circumstances  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  before  any  sound 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  justice 
of  Dr.  Beard’s  conclusions.  He  states 
that  “  from  an  analysis  of  the  lives  of  a 
thousand  representative  men  in  all  the 
great  branches  of  human  effort,  he  had 
made  the  discovery  that  the  golden  de-' 
cade  was  between  thirty  and  forty,  the 
silver  between  forty  and  fifty,  the  brazen 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  the  iron  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty.  The  superiority 
of  youth  and  middle  life  over  old  age  in 
original  work  appears  all  the  greater, 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  positions  of  honor  and  profit  and 
prestige — professorships  and  public  sta¬ 
tions — are  in  the  hands  of  the  old.  Re¬ 
putation,  like  money  and  position,  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  old.  Men  are 
not  widely  known  until  long  after  they 
have  done  the  work  that  gives  them  their 
fame.  Portraits  of  great  men  are  a  delu¬ 
sion  ;  statues  are  lies.  They  are  taken 
when  men  have  become  famous,  which, 
on  the  average,  is  at  least  twenty-five 
years  after  they  did  the  work  which  gave 
them  their  fame.  Original  work  requires 
enthusiasm.  If  all  the  original  work 
done  by  men  under  forty-five  w'ere  anni¬ 
hilated,  the  world  would  be  reduced  to 
barbarism.  Men  are  at  their  best  at  that 
time  when  enthusiasm  and  experience  are 
most  evenly  balanced ;  this  period  on  the 
average  is  from  thirty-eight  to  forty. 
After  this  period  the  law  is  that  experi¬ 
ence  increases  but  enthusiasm  declines. 
In  the  life  of  almost  every  old  man  there 
comes  a  point,  sooner  or  later,  when  ex¬ 
perience  ceases  to  have  any  educating 
power.” 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  but  not  a 
little  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  in 
the  above  remarks.  The  children  of  a 
man’s  mind,  like  those  of  his  body,  are 
commonly  bom  while  he  is  in  the  prime 
of  life.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  original 
work  done  in  earlier  life  that  a  man  as 
he  grows  older  is  commonly  prevented 
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from  accomplishing  any  great  amount  of 
original  work.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  maturing 
the  work  originated  earlier.  And  again, 
the  circumstance  that  (usually)  a  man 
finds  that  the  work  of  his  earlier  years 
remains  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory, 
unless  the  labors  of  many  sequent  years 
are  devoted  to  it,  acts  as  a  check  upKjn 
original  investigation.  This  remark  has 
no  bearing,  or  but  slight  bearing,  on  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  literary  work ;  but  in  near¬ 
ly  every  other  department  of  human  ef¬ 
fort  men  advanced  in  years  find  them¬ 
selves  indisposed  to  undertake  original 
research,  not  from  any  want  of  power, 
but  because  they  recognise  the  fact  that 
sufficient  time  does  not  remain  for  them 
to  bring  such  work  to  a  satisfactory  is¬ 
sue.  They  feel  that  they  would  have  to 
leave  to  others  the  rearing  of  their  men¬ 
tal  offspring. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that 
with  old  age  there  comes  a  real  physical 
incapacity  for  original  work,  while  the 
power  of  maturing  past  work  remains 
comparatively  but  little  impaired.  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  shown  how  this  may  partly 
be  explained  by  the  physical  changes 
which  lead  in  old  age  to  the  weakening 
of  the  memory;  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  that  in  the  following  passage 
his  remarks  respecting  loss  of  memory 
serve  to  illustrate  the  loss  of  brain  power 
generally,  and  especially  of  the  power  of 
forming  new  ideas,  in  old  age.  “  The 
impairment  of  the  memory  in  old  age,” 
he  says,  “  commonly  shows  itself  in  re¬ 
gard  to  new  impressions;  those  of  the 
earlier  period  of  life  not  only  remaining 
in  full  distinctness,  but  even  it  would 
seem  increasing  in  vividness,  from  the 
fact  that  the  eye  is  not  distracted  from 
attending  to  them  by  the  continued  in¬ 
flux  of  impressions  produced  by  passing 
events.  The  extraordinary  persistence 
of  early  impressions,  when  the  mind 
seems  almost  to  have  ceased  to  register 
new  ones,  is  in  remarkable  accordance 
with  a  law  of  nutrition  I  have  formerly 
referred  to.  It  is  when  the  brain  is 
growing  that  the  direction  of  its  structure 
can  be  most  strongly  and  p>ersistently  ” 
(query  lastingly?)  “given  to  it.  Thus 
the  habits  of  thought  come  to  be  formed, 
and  those  nerve-tracks  laid  down  which 
(as  the  physiologist  believes)  constitute 
the  mechanism  of  association,  by  the 


time  that  the  brain  has  reached  its  matu¬ 
rity  ;  and  the  nutrition  of  the  organ  con¬ 
tinues  to  keep  up  the  same  mechanism 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  upon  its 
activity,  so  long  as  it  is  being  called  into 
use.  jpurther,  during  the  entire  period 
of  vigorous  manhood,  the  brain,  like  the 
muscles,  may  be  taking  on  some  addi¬ 
tional  growth,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
special  parts ;  new  tissue  being  develop¬ 
ed  and  kept  up  by  the  nutritive  process, 
in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  action 
to  which  the  organ  is  trained.  And  in 
this  manner  a  store  of  ‘  impressions  ’  or 
‘  traces  ’  is  accumulated,  which  may  be 
brought  within  the  ‘  sphere  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ’  whenever  the  right  suggesting- 
strings  are  touched.  But  as  the  nutritive 
activity  diminishes,  the  ‘  waste  ’  becomes 
more  rapid  than  the  renovation ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  while  (to  use  a  com¬ 
mercial  analogy)  the  ‘old-established 
houses  ’  keep  their  ground,  those  later 
firms,  whose  basis  is  less  secure,  are  the 
first  to  crumble  away — the  nutritive  acti¬ 
vity  which  yet  suffices  to  maintain  the 
original  structures  not  being  capable  of 
keeping  the  subsequent  additions  to  it  in 
working  order.  This  earlier  degenera¬ 
tion  of  later  formed  structures  is  a 
general  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
physiologist.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  mental  development,  characteristic, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  mental 
growth  and  of  mental  decay,  is  the 
change  of  taste  for  mental  food  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  Every  one  must  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  books,  and  the 
subjects  of  thought,  lose  the  interest  they 
once  had,  making  way  for  others  of  a 
different  nature.  The  favorite  author 
whose  words  we  read  and  re-read  with 
continually  fresh  enjoyment  in  youth, 
appears  dull  and  uninteresting  as  the 
mind  grows,  and  becomes  unendurable 
in  advanced  years.  And  this  is  not 
merely  the  effect  of  familiarity.  I  knew 
one  who  was  never  tired  of  reading  the 
works  of  a  famous  modern  novelist  until 
the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thereabouts, 
when  it  chanced  that  he  was  placed  in 
circumstances  which  caused  novel-read¬ 
ing  to  be  an  unfrequent  occupation,  and 
in  point  of  fact  certain  works  of  this  au¬ 
thor  were  not  opened  by  him  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  He  supposed,  when  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  took  up  one  of  these 
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works,  that  he  should  find  even  more 
than  the  pleasure  he  formerly  had  in 
reading  it,  since  the  story  would  now 
have  something  of  novelty  for  him,  and 
he  had  once  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading 
it  even  when  he  almost  knew  the  work 
by  heart.  Hut  he  no  longer  found  the 
work  in  the  least  interesting;  the  humor 
seemed  forced,  the  pathos  affected,  the 
eloquence  false ;  in  short,  he  had  lost  his 
taste  for  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  works 
of  another  equally  famous  humorist  had 
acquired  a  new  value  in  his  estimation.* 
They  had  formerly  seemed  rather  heavy 
reading;  now,  every  sentence  gave  en¬ 
joyment.  They  appeared  now  as  books 
not  to  be  merely  tasted  or  swallowed,  as 
Bacon  hath  it,  but  “  to  be  chewed  and 
digested."  The  change  here  described 
indicated  (in  accordance  at  least  with  the 
accepted  estimates  of  the  novelist  and 
humorist  in  question)  an  increase  of 
mental  power.  But  a  distaste  for  parti¬ 
cular  writings  may  imply  the  decay  of 
mental  power.  And  also,  more  general¬ 
ly,  a  tendency  to  disparagement  is  a  very 
common  indication  of  advancing  mental 
age.  “  The  old  brain,”  says  Wendell 
Holmes,  “  thinks  the  world  grows  worse, 
as  the  old  retina  thinks  the  eyes  of 
needles  and  the  fractions  in  the  printed 
sales  of  stocks  grow  smaller.” 

Another  singular  effect  of  advancing 
years  is  shown  by  the  tendency  to  repeti¬ 
tion.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  pe¬ 
culiar  mental  phenomena  his  been  clear¬ 
ly  associated  with  physical  deterioration 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  because  it 
may  be  brought  about  by  a  blow  or  by 
disease.  Wendell  Holmes  speaking  of 
this  peculiarity,  remarks,  “  I  have  known 
an  aged  person  repeat  the  same  question 
five,  six,  or  seven  times,  during  the  same 
brief  visit.  Everybody  knows  the  arch- 


*  Probably  [the  best  means  of  testing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  one’s  own  mind  consists  in  com¬ 
paring  the  estimate  formed,  at  different  times,  of 
the  value  of  some  standard  work.  Of  course 
different  classes  of  writing  should  be  employed  to 
test  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  A  good 
general  test^may  be  found  in  Shakspeare’s  plays, 
and  perhaps  still  better  in  some  of  Shakspeare’s 
sonnets.  As  the  mind  grows,  its  power  of  ap¬ 
preciating  Shakspeare  increases ;  and  the  great 
advantage  of  this  particular  test  is  that  the  mind 
cannot  overgrow  it.  It  is  like  the  standard  by 
which  the  sergeant  measures  recruits,  which  will 
measure  men  of  all  heights,  not  failing  even  when 
giants  are  brought  to  measured  by  it. 
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bishop’s  flavor  of  apoplexy  in  the  memo-  * 
ry  as  in  the  other  mental  piowers. 

I  was  once  asked  to  see  to  a  woman  who 
had  just  been  injured  in  the  street.  On 
coming  to  herself,  ‘  Where  am  I  ?  What 
has  happened  ?  ’  she  asked.  ‘  Knocked 
down  by  a  horse,  ma’am ;  stunned  a  lit¬ 
tle;  that  is  all.’  A  pause,  ‘while  one 
with  moderate  haste,  might  count  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  ’  and  then  again,  ‘  Where  am  I  ? 
What  has  happened?’  ‘  Knocked  down 
by  a  horse,  ma’am ;  stunned  a  little ;  that 
is  all.’”  (Mr.  Holmes  appears  , to  have 
sympathised  with  the  patient’s  mental 
condition.)  “Another  pause,  and  the 
same  question  again ;  and  so  on  during 
the  whole  time  I  was  by  her.  The  same 
tendency  to  repeat  a  question  indefinite¬ 
ly  has  been  observed  in  returning  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  worshipping  assemblies 
whose  favorite  hymn  is  ‘We  won’t  go 
home  till  morning.’  Is  memory  then,” 
he  proceeds,  “  a  material  record  ?  Is  the 
brain,  like  the  rock  of  the  Sinaitic  Val¬ 
ley,  written  all  over  with  inscriptions  left 
by  the  long  caravans  of  thought,  as  they 
have  passed  year  after  year  through  its 
mysterious  recesses?  When  we  see  a 
distant  railway-train  sliding  by  us  in  the 
same  line,  day  after  day,  we  infer  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  track  which  guides  it.  So, 
when  some  dear  old  friend  begins  that 
story  we  remember  so  well ;  switching  off 
at  the  accustomed  point  of  digression ; 
coming  to  a  dead  stop  at  the  puzzling 
question  of  chronology ;  off  the  track  on 
the  matter  of  its  being  first  or  second 
cousin  of  somebody’s  aunt;  set  on  it 
again  by  the  patient,  listening  wife,  who 
knows  it  all  as  she  knows  her  well-worn 
wedding-ring — how  can  we  doubt  that 
there  is  a  track  laid  down  for  the  story 
in  some  permanent  disposition  of  the 
thinking-marrow  ?” 

We  seem  to  recognise  here  a  process 
of  change  in  the  brain  corresponding  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  body  with 
advancing  years — the  induration  of  its 
substance,  so  that  it  loses  flexibility,  and 
thus  while  readily  accomplishing  accus¬ 
tomed  work,  is  not  readily  adapted  for 
new  wftrk.  Our  old  proverb,  “  You  cani’t . 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,”  indicates, 
coarsely  enough,  but  justly,  the  peculia¬ 
rity,  as  well  mental  as  bodily,  to  which  I 
refer.  There  is  not  a  loss  of  power,  but 
a  loss  of  elasticity.  We  see  aged  men 
working  well  in  the  routine  work  to 
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*  which  they  have  become  accustomed, 
but  failing  where  there  is  occasion  for 
change  either  of  method  or  of  opinion. 
Again,  one  recognises  this  peculiarity  in 
the  scientific  worker,  whence  perhaps  we 
may  regard  it  as  a  fortuante  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  tendency  of  the  aged 
mind  accords  with  its  faculties,  so  that 
old  men  do  not  really  undertake  new 
work.  Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  could  be  cited  of  the  combination 
I  refer  to — the  possession  of  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  elasticity 
on  the  other — than  the  remarkable  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  universe,  written  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel  in  the  years  1817  and  i8i8, 
that  is,  in  his  seventy-ninth  and  eightieth 
years.  We  find  the  veteran  astronomer 
proceeding  in  the  path  which,  more  than 
forty  years  before,  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself ;  but  the  very  steadiness  and 
strength  of  purpose  with  which  he  pur¬ 
sues  it  indicates  the  degree  to  which  his 
mind  had  lost  its  wonted  elasticity.  In 
1784  and  1785  he  was  traversing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  same  road.  But  then  he  was 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  we  recognise  a  versatility  which 
enabled  him  to  test  and  reject  the  me¬ 
thods  of  research  which  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  his  mind.  It  was  in  those  years 
that  he  invented  his  famous  method  of 
star-gauging,  which  our  text-books  of 
.astronomy  preposterously  adopt  as  if  it 
were  an  established  and  recognised  me¬ 
thod  of  scientific  research.  But  Her¬ 
schel  himself,  after  trying  it,  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  himself  that  it  was  unsound  in  prin- 
•ciple,  aba^|doned  it  altogether.  In  1817 
he  adopted  a  method  of  research  equally 
requiring  to  be  tested,  and,  in  my  con¬ 
viction,  equally  incapable  of  standing  the 
test ;  but  he  now  w'orked  upon  the  plan 
he  had  devised,  without  subjecting  it  to 
any  test.  Nay,  results  which  only  a  few 
years  before  he  would  certainly  have  re¬ 
jected — for  he  did  then  actually  reject 
results  which  were  open  to  the  same  ob¬ 
jection — passed  muster  in  1817  and  1818, 
and  are  recorded  in  his  papers  of  those 
dates  without  comment.  We  may  recog- 
.  ;nise  another  illustration  of  the^oss  of 
elasticity  with  advancing  years,  in  the 
obstinacy,  one  may  even  say  the  perver¬ 
sity,  with  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  adhered  to  opi¬ 
nions  on  certain  points  where,  as  has 
■since  been  shown,  he  was  unquestionably 


wrong,  and  where,  had  he  possessed  his 
former  mental  versatility,  he  must  have 
erceived  as  much.  Compare  this  with 
is  conduct  in  earlier  years,  when  for 
nineteen  years  he  freely  abandoned  his 
theory  of  gravitation — though  he  had  fully 
recognised  its  surpassing  importance — 
simply  because  certain  minute  details 
were  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  cited, 
were  it  worth  while,  to  show  how  the 
mind  commonly  changes  when  approach¬ 
ing  an  advanced  age,  in  a  manner  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  bodily  change — the 
stiffness  and  want  of  elasticity,  without 
any  marked  loss  of  power,  which  comes 
on  with  advancing  years.  That  old  age 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  loss  of 
power  for  routine  work,  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  the  lives  of  many  eminent  men 
of  our  own  era.  The  present  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal  for  England  affords  a  remark¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  fact,  as  also  of 
the  associated  fact  that  new  work  is  not 
easily  achieved,  or  an  old  mistake  readi¬ 
ly  admitted  or  corrected  at  an  advanced 
age. 

It  is  w’ell  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Beard,  in 
the  lecture  to  which  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred,  that  “  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
at  one  age  the  mental  qualifications  due 
to  another  age — we  must  not  look  for  ex¬ 
perience  and  caution  in  youth,  or  for 
suppleness  and  versatility  in  age.  We 
ought  also  to  apportion  to  the  various 
ages  of  a  man  the  kind  of  work  most 
suitable  to  them.  Positions  which  re¬ 
quire  mainly  enthusiasm  and  original 
work  should  be  filled  by  the  young  and 
middle-aged ;  p>ositions  that  require 
mainly  experience  and  routine  work, 
should  be  filled  by  those  in  mature  aad 
advanced  life,  or  (as  in  clerkships)  by 
the  young  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
golden  decade.  The  enormous  stupidi¬ 
ty,  and  backwardness,  and  red-tapeism 
of  all  departments  of  governments  every¬ 
where,  are  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  too  much  controlled  by  age. 
The  conservatism  and  inferiority  of  col¬ 
leges  are  similarly  explained.  Some  of 
those  who  control  the  policy  of  colleges 
— presidents  and  trustees — should  be 
young  and  middle-aged.  Journalism,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  suffered  from  relative 
excess  of  youth  and  enthusiasm.” 

Before  passing  from  the  lecture  of  Dr. 
Beard,  I  shall  venture  to  quote  the  re- 
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marks  which  he  makes  on  the  evidence 
sometimes  afforded  of  approaching  men¬ 
tal  decay  by  a  decline  in  moral  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  “  Moral  decline  in  old  age,” 
he  says,  “means — ‘Take  care;  for  the 
brain  is  giving  way.’  It  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
sleeplessness.  Decline  of  the  moral 
faculties,  like  the  decline  of  other  func¬ 
tions,  may  be  relieved,  retarded,  and 
sometimes  cured  by  proper  medical 
treatment,  and  especially  by  hygiene.  In 
youth,  middle  age,  and  even  in  advanced 
age,  one  may  suffer  for  years  from  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  nervous  system  that  cause 
derangement  of  some  one  or  many  of 
the  moral  faculties,  and  perfectly  recover. 
The  symptoms  should  be  taken  early, 
and  treated  like  any  other  physical  dis¬ 
ease.  Our  best  asylums  are  now  acting 
upon  this  principle,  and  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  Medical  treatment  is  almost  power¬ 
less  without  hygiene.  Study  the  divine  art 
of  taking  it  easy.  Men  often  die  as  trees 
die,  slowly,  and  at  the  top  first.  As  the 
moral  and  reasoning  faculties  are  the 
highest,  most  complex,  and  most  delicate 
development  of  human  nature,  they  are 
the  first  to  show  signs  of  cerebral  disease. 
When  they  begin  to  decay  in  advanced  life, 
we  are  generally  safe  in  predicting  that,  if 
these  signs  are  neglected,  other  functions 
will  sooner  or  later  be  impaired.  When 
conscience  is  gone,  the  constitution  is 
threatened.  Everybody  has  observed 
that  greediness,  ill-temper,  despondency, 
are  often  the  first  and  only  symptoms 
that  disease  is  coming  upon  us.  The 
moral  nature  is  a  delicate  barometer, 
that  foretells  long  beforehand  the  com¬ 
ing  storm  in  the  system.  Moral  decline 
as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  reliable  as  are  many  of 
the  symptoms  by  which  physicians  are 
accustomed  to  makq  a  diagnosis  of  vari¬ 
ous  diseases  of  the  bodily  organs.  When 
moral  is  associated  with  mental  decline 
in  advanced  life,  it  is  almost  safe  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  disease.  .  .  . 

Let  nothing  deprive  us  of  our  sleep. 
Early  to  bed  and  late  to  rise  makes  the 
modem  toiler  healthy  and  wise.  The 
problem  for  the  future  is  to  work  hard, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  it  easy. 
The  more  we  have  to  do,  the  more  we 
should  sleep.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  death  in  the  aged  is  more  frequently 
a  slow,  process  thaji  an  event;  a  man 


may  begin  to  die  ten  or  fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore  he  is  buried.” 

When  mental  decay  is  nearing  the 
final  stage,  there  is  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  for¬ 
mer  years,  which  is  probably  dependent 
on  the  processes  by  which  the  substance 
of  the  brain  is  undergoing  decay.  The 
more  recent  formations  are  the  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  crumble  away,  and  the 
process  not  only  brings  to  the  surface, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  earlier  forma¬ 
tions — that  is,  the  material  records  of 
earlier  mental  processes-^but  it  would 
appear  to  bring  those  parts  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  into  renewed  activity.  Thus,  as 
death  draws  near,  men  “  babble  of  green 
fields,”  as  has  been  beautifully  said, 
though  not  by  Shakspeare,  of  old  Jack 
Falstaff.  Or  less  pleasant  associations 
may  be  aroused,  as  we  see  in  Mrs. 
Grandmother  Smallweed,  when  “with 
such  infantine  graces  as  a  total  want  of 
observation,  memory,  understanding,  and 
intellect,  and  an  eternal  dispiosition  to 
fall  asleep  over  the  fire  and  into  it,”  the 
“  wiled  away  the  rosy  hours”  with  con¬ 
tinual  allusions  to  money. 

The  recollections  aroused  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  death  are  sometimes  singularly 
affecting.  None  can  read  without  emo¬ 
tion  the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Colonel 
Newcome.  I  say  the  last  scenes,  not  the 
last  scene  only,  though  that  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  Every  one  knows  those 
last  pages  by  heart,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
from  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  them. 
“‘Father!’  cries  Clive,  ‘do  you  remem¬ 
ber  Orme’s  History  of  India  f  ’  ‘  Orme’s 
History,  of  course  I  do ;  I  could  repeat 
whole  pages  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy,’  says 
the  old  man,  and  began  forthwith.  ‘  “  The 
two  battalions  advanced  against  each 
other  cannonading,  until  the  French, 
coming  to  a  hollow  way,  imagined  the 
English  would  not  venture  to  pass  it. 
But  Major  Lawrence  ordered  the  sepoys 
and  artillery — the  sepoys  and  artillery  to 
halt,  and  defend  the  convoy  against  the 
Morattoes.”  Morattoes,  Orme  calls  them. 
Ho  1  ho !  I  could  repeat  whole  pages, 
sir.’  ”  Later,  “  Thomas  Newcome  began 
to  wander  more  and  more.  He  talked 
louder;  he  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  spoke  Hindustanee,  as  if  to  his  men. 
Then  he  spoke  words  in  French  rapidly, 
seizing  a  hand  which  was  near  him,  and 
crying,  ‘  Toujours,  toujours.’  But  it  was 
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Ethel’s  hand  which  he  took.  .  .  .  Some¬ 
time  afterwards,  Ethel  came  in  with  a 
scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  ‘  He  is 
calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,’  she 
said,  going  up  to  Madame  de  Florae,  who 
was  still  kneeling.  ‘And  just  now  he 
said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of 
his  boy.  He  will  not  know  you.’  She 
hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke.  She  went 
into  the  room,  where  Clive  was  at  the 
bed’s  foot ;  the  old  man  within  it  talked 
on  rapidly  for  a  while ;  then  again  he 
would  sigh  and  be  still :  once  more  I 
heard  him  say  hurriedly,  ‘  Take  care  of 
him  when  I’m  in  India,’  and  then  with  a 
heartrending  voice  he  called  out  ‘  L^o- 
nore,  L6unore.’  She  was  kneeling  at  his 
side  now.  The  patient’s  voice  sank  into 
faint  murmurs ;  only  a  moan  now  and 
then  announced  that  he  was  not  asleep. 
At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel 
bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  New- 
come’s  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat 
time.  And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a 
peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and 


quickly  said,  ‘Adsum!’  and  fell  back. 
It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when 
names  were  called,  and  lo,  he  whose 
heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had 
answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  The  Master.” 

Sadder  than  death  is  it,  however,  when 
the  brain  perishes  before  the  body. 
“  How  often,  alas,  we  see,”  says  Wendell 
Holmes,  “the  mighty  satirist  tamed  into 
oblivious  imbecility ;  the  great  scholar 
wandering  without  sense  of  time  or 
place  among  his  alcoves,  taking  his 
books  one  by  one  from  the  shelves  and 
fondly  patting  them  ;  a  child  once  more 
among  his  toys,  but  a  child  whose  to¬ 
morrows  come  hungry,  and  not  full¬ 
handed — come  as  birds  of  prey  in  the 
place  of  the  sweet  singers  of  morning. 
We  must  all  become  as  little  children  if 
we  live  long  enough ;  but  how  blank  an 
existence  the  wrinkled  infant  must  carry 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  the  Power 
that  gave  him  memory  does  not  repeat 
the  miracle  by  restoring  it.” — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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In  Lessing’s  Nathan  the  Wise  the 
daughter  of  the  wise  Jew  says  to  her 
friend,  “  I  suppose  you  have  not  read 
many  books;”  and,  on  being  asked  why 
she  supposes  so,  makes  answer,  “  Be¬ 
cause  you  are  so  upright  and  downright, 
so  inartificial,  so  thoroughly  and  natural¬ 
ly  your  real  self;  and  my  father  says 
that  people  seldom  retain  these  charac¬ 
teristics  who  have  read  many  books.” 

(I  quote  from  memory,  and  give  only 
the  sense  of  the  passage.) 

The  study  of  the  mottoes  which  are  to 
be  found  carved  or  painted  on  old-fa¬ 
shioned  Tyrolese  houses  affords  a  com¬ 
mentary  u]K>n,  and  an  illustration  of,  this 
saying  of  Lessing’s  Nathan.  It  is  manifest 
that  those  who  chose  such  mottoes,  or  in¬ 
vented  them,  had  read  but  few  books — 
perhaps  none ;  and  certainly  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  more  complete  specimens  of 
downrightness,  inartificiality,  and  naivete. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  mottoes  are 
repeated  and  copied  from  one  house  to 
another;  and  invariably  the  later  versions 
of  them  are  improved  in  orthography — 
often  in  syntax ;  but  have  somehow  lost 
the  stamp  of  sturdy,  unconscious  simpli¬ 


city  which  marks  the  older  ones.  In  a 
word,  their  writers  have  been  reading 
many — house-fronts !  and  have  lost  in 
originality  what  has  been  gained  in  cor¬ 
rectness.  All  over  the  beautiful  green 
land  of  I'yrol  you  come  upon  pictu¬ 
resque,  many-gabled  old  dwellings,  with 
massive  vaulted  entrance  halls  and  huge 
projecting  eaves.  They  stand  a  little 
backward  from  the  village  street,  with 
verdant  orchards  stretching  behind  them, 
and  scarlet  geraniums  flaming  in  their 
sleepy  old  windows.  Or  it  may  be  that 
one  stands  lonely  and  venerable  on  a 
town  Platz,  surrounded  by  newer  and 
flimsier  constructions,  and  offers  to  the 
passer-by  a  tempting  depth  of  cool  shadow 
beneath  its  beetle-browed  portal.  Or, 
again,  you  may  find  such  a  one  solidly 
defying  wind  and  weather  in  some 
mountain  solitude :  a  very  patriarch  of  a 
house,  with  a  numerous  family  of  bams, 
out-houses,  stables,  and  peasants’  cotta¬ 
ges,  grouped  around  him.  A  great  dog, 
sleek  and  well  fed,  as  all  dumb  beasts 
seem  to  be  among  German  folk,  blinks 
in  the  sunshine  before  the  door.  Poul¬ 
try  cluck  and  flutter  round  the  barn. 
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whence  comes  a  fragrant  smell  of  grain 
and  spicy  hay.  The  cattle-bells  clink 
and  tinkle  from  the  green,  green  pastures 
down  by  the  stream.  Even  the  great 
stern  mountains  seem  to  shimmer  and 
grow  soft  in  the  warm  autumn  air.  Only 
two  or  three  wooden  sledges  and  a  snow¬ 
plough  piled  up  beside  the  stable-door 
remind  us  that  in  a  month  or  two  bitter 
winds  will  blow  through  the  gorge,  that 
the  peaks  yonder  which  pierce  the  blue, 
will  pour  down  their  dread  artillery  of 
hail  and  stones  and  torrents  and  cold, 
cruel  avalanches,  and  that  the  old  house 
needs  all  his  strength  of  wall  and  roof  to 
resist  the  assaults  of  King  Winter  and 
his  army. 

And  there  on  the  house-front,  whether 
it  be  in  village,  town,  or  mountain  val¬ 
ley,  you  may  read  some  pious  prayer,  or 
pithy  sentence,  or  worldly-wise  saw 
carved  in  quaint  German  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  those  who  pass  by.  The  same 
thing  is  common  in  Switzerland  and  in 
many  parts  of  Germany.  But  our  busi¬ 
ness  now  is  with  the  Tyrolese  inscrip¬ 
tions.  More  than  one  collection  of 
these  has  been  made  and  published  by 
native  Tyrolese.  But  I  have  met  with 
no  volume  in  which  the  inscriptions  are 
classified  or  commented  on.  They  are 
simply  jotted  down  literally,  as  one 
might  write  them  in  one’s  note-book. 
But  even  thus  barely  and  simply  present¬ 
ed,  they  are  full  of  interest  for  the  ob¬ 
server  of  national  manners  and  characte¬ 
ristics.  They  are  gradually  and  not  very 
slowly  disappearing.  If  by  time  or  acci¬ 
dent  a  motto  becomes  effaced,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  replaced  by  the  owner  of 
the  house.  Such  things  are  old- 
fashioned — zopfig,  as  the  Germans  have 
it  (that  is  to  say,  literally,  pigtailish  :  an 
expression  to  which  our  ‘‘square-toed  ” 
may  answer),  and  few  persons  choose  to 
brave  the  ridicule  of  their  modem-mind¬ 
ed  neighbors  by  carving  again  the  old 
inscription,  with  it^  rude  spelling  and 
antique  phrase. 

It  is  curious  to  conjecture  how  far, 
and  in  what  manner,  new  mottoes  would 
differ  from  the  old,  if  Fashion  suddenly 
took  it  into  her  light  head-  to  patronize 
the  writing  of  them  up  pro  bom  publico  ! 
The  religious  inscriptions,  which  are  very 
numerous,  would  surely  change  their 
tone  very  considerably.  They  would 
probably  become  more  or  less  controver¬ 


sial.  And  instead  of  the  comfortable, 
confident,  easy-going  kind  of  piety 
which  seems  to  take  for  granted  all  men’s 
assent  to  its  postulates,  we  should  probar 
bly  have  a  taste  of  the  defiant  spirit 
which  is  aware  that  its  dicta  may,  likely 
enough,  be  contradicted,  and  therefore 
utters  them  with  tenfold  zeal  and  empha¬ 
sis.  Nay,  in  these  times  of  strife  and 
upheaval,  it  might  be  that  the  concocter 
or  choosers  of  religious  mottoes  in  t  e 
Tyrol  should  rather  seek  such  word  as 
might  serve  for  missiles  against  ineir 
enemies  than  pour  out  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  and  blessing  in  the  antique 
fashion. 

The  most  purse-proud  and  prosperous 
farmer  or  merchant  would  scarcely  an¬ 
nounce  now-a-days  to  all  the  world,  in 
letters  calculated  to  last  some  centuries, 
that  he  was  “  a  man  of  good  repute,  and 
with  well-filled  hands,”  as  a  certain  Hans 
Stoffner  did,  who  built  in  the  year  1547. 
And  an  innkeeper  would  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  he  so  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve 
as  to  write  up  in  his  tap-room,  ‘‘  Come 
hither  and  sit  down ;  but  if  your  purse 
be  light,  make  off  again  at  once.  Come 
hither  my  dear  guest,  if  only  you  have 
money  in  your  purse !”  which  sincere  in¬ 
vitation  exists  in  an  inn  at  Klausenbach. 

Many  causes,  doubtless,  co-operate  to 
change  all  that.  But  amongst  them  all 
perhaps  increased  intercommunication 
between  distant  communities  is  the  most 
active.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  some  sense  equi¬ 
valent  to  Nathan’s  “reading  of  many 
bo?)ks.”  It  brings  men  in  contact  with 
other  minds.  It  reveals  to  them  what  is 
thought  and  said  by  that  mysterious  au¬ 
thority,  “  other  people,”  of  whose  exis¬ 
tence  outside  his  or  her  own  village  the 
Tyrolese  peasant  could  form  but  a  dim 
conception  eighty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Meanwhile  there  still  remains  ^ 
sufficiently  copious  store  of  old  mottoes 
— pious,  comic,  simple,  and  cynical— 
from  which  to  offer  a  selection  to  the 
reader,  which  may  not  be  without  inte¬ 
rest  and  amusement. 

The  inscriptions  dedicating  the  house 
to  God,  to  the  Virgin,  or  to  some  favorite 
saint,  are  naturally  the  most  numerous. 
They  frequently  consist  of  but  two  lines 
roughly  Thymed.  Sometimes  they  extend 
to  four,  or  even  six  lines.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  translations  care  has  been  taken  to 
give  the  measure  of  the  lines,  which,  as 
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will  be  seen,  is  frequently  halting  and 
unsymmetrical,  and  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  rude  unsophisticated  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  original.  Take  this  (M»e 
from  Jochberg: — 

The  Lord  this  dwelling  be  abont, . 

And  bless  all  who  go  in  and  out. 

Another : — 

Mother  of  God.^ith  gracious  arm 

Protect  oar  beasts  aad^as  from  harm. 

Here  the  supplication  for  the  cattle — 
who  are,  it  will  be  observed,  put  before 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house — speaks  as 
eloquently  as  a  long  description  could 
do,  of  the  pastoral  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  of  green  Alp  pastures,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  to  the  peasant  of  his  milky 
herd. 

All  travellers  in  the  Tyrol  will  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  images  of  St.  Florian  on 
many  a  village  house  and  above  many  a 
village  well.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  a 
favorite  position  for  the  figure  of  the 
saint.  His  esjiecial  vocation  is  to  ward 
off  fire  from  dwelling-houses,  or  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it  should  it  break  out.  In  a 
country  where  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  dwellings  is  built  of  wood,  fire  is  a 
frequent  and  terrible  scourge.  And 
consequently  the  good  offices  of  St.  Flo¬ 
rian  are  in  very  general  request.  There 
stands  the  little  wooden  image,  painted 
in  flaring  colors,  and,  if  possible,  gilded 
into  the  bargain,  above  the  cool  well, 
and  looks  dowm  majestically  upon  gene¬ 
ration  after  generation  of  village  darnels 
washing  or  drawing  water.  St.  Florian 
is  represented  as  a  warrior,  with  sword 
and  helmet,  and  scarlet  drapery,  and 
cheeks  almost  as  scarlet,  and  a  black 
truculent-looking  beard.  Often  he  is 
painted  in  fresco,  on  a  house-front,  in 
the  act  of  p>ouring  a  bucket  of  water  over 
a  burning  house ; — which  house  is  usual¬ 
ly  represented  as  reaching  up  to  the  calf 
of  his  leg,  or  thereabouts. 

Here  is  a  double  dedication  to  this 
saint  and  another,  from  Terfens : — 

Holy  Sebastian  and  Florian 
Be  our  fatrian  !  ( sit.) 

The  German  word  “  patron”  is  quietly 
turned  into  “patrian”  in  order  to  rhyme 
with  Florian;  which  example*  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  follow. 

Another  has  a  strong  flavor  of  feudali¬ 
ty,  and  the  homage  due  to  good  birth : — 


Thou  of  Austrian  knightly  race, 

Keep  fire  and  danger  from  this  place.' 

(AtTramin,  under  a  picture  of  St.  Florian.) 

There  are  other  inscriptions  to  St. 
George,  St.  Martin,  &c. ;  and  a  very 
large  number  inculcate  trust  in  God  as 
the  only  sure  hold-fast  on  earth.  For 
example : — 

The  love  of  God’s  the  fisirest  thing. 

The  loveliest  thb  world  can  bring.  1 
IVho  sets  his  heart  elsewhere,  in  vain 
Hath  lived ;  nor  may  to  Heaven  attain. 

(Rinn.) 

Another : — 

The  help  of  man  is  small. 

Trust  God  alone{fbr  all. 

(Leranos.) 

The  following  from  Matrei,  in  the 
Pusterthal,  sums  up  the  principal  evils 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  con¬ 
sidered  they  had  to  fear  a  century  or  so 
ago.  The  bold  conceit  of  the  enemy 
“lightening”  against  them  is  literally 
rendered : — 

O  Lord,  protect  this  house. 

And  all  the  dwellers  there  1 
Pour  gracious  blessings  oat. 

From  flood  and  fire  us  spare. 

He  whom  Thy  hand  protects  no  id  shad  frighten. 
Though  foes  and  thunder-doods  may  lighten. 

Apropos  of  Matrei,  here  is  another  in¬ 
scription  from  that  often-bumed-down 
village,  which  has  something  touching  in 
its  quaint  simplicity  of  trust : — 

In  thirty  years  completed  by  God’s  grace. 

Burnt  down  fi>nr  times  upon  the  sdr-samc  place. 
To  Jesus’  and  to  Mary’s  mercy  them 
In  foith  entrusted,  and  built  up  again. 

This  one,  from  Wenns  in  the  Pitzthal, 
is  amusing,  from  the  emphatic  way  in 
which  the  change  is  mentioned  to  St, 
Florian  from  a  higher  patron : — 

*rhis  bouse  iu  God’s  hand  I  did  lay. 

Three  times  the  fire  burned  all  away, 

A  fourth  time  I  have  bailt  it  up  again. 

And  now  ’tis  dedicated  to  Saint  dorian. 

One  seems  to  hear  the  worthy  peasant 
add  sotto  voce,  “  Let's  see  what  Ae’W  do 
for  us!” 

The  folkiwing  is  found  in  at  least 
half-a-dozen  villages  of  North  Tyrol; — 

We  build  us  houses  strong  and  wide. 

Though  here  we  may  not  Tong  abide ; 

But  for  the  great,  eternal,  rest. 

We  take  no  thought  to  build  a  nest. 

This,  too,  from  Schu,  is  in  the  same 
spirit : — 
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This  house  mine  own  I  may  not  ^1, 

Nor  is  it  his  who  follows  me, 

A  third  is  borne  from  out  its  hall'; — 

O  God !  whose  may  this  dwelUng  be  ? 

It  would  be  hard  to  put  more  dreamy 
melancholy  into  four  lines  than  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  following  inscription  on 
the  Domanig  inn,  at  Telfes,  in  the  Stubay 
valley : — 

I  live, — ^how  long  I  trow  not. 

I  die, — but  when  I  know  not. 

IJourney, — whither  I  cannot  see. 

*Tis  strange  that  I  should  merry  be  I 

The  following,  also  from  Telfes,  is  not 
without  pith : — 

When  the  will  of  God  I  do. 

Then  what  I  will  God  does  too. 

But  if  I  cross  his  holy  will, 

God  follows  his  own  counsel  stilL 

But  all  the  inscriptions  are  by  no 
means  tinged  with  this  tone  of  sadness. 
Many  of  them  express  the  writer’s  satis¬ 
faction  with  life  in  general,  and  with 
himself  in  particular.  Take  that  one 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  alluded  to 
above : — 

Znm  Stainer  this  house  we  call. 

He  who  built  it,  roof,  and  wall. 

Is  Hans  Stofiner  by  name. 

Full-handed,  and  of  worthy  fame. 

(Samthal.  1547.) 

The  builder  of  a  dwelling  in  Huben, 
Jn  the  Oetzthal,  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  things  in  general  with  a  good  deal 
of  cheerful  philosophy.  The  assurance 
of  his  ability  to  pay,  “  be  the  cost  great  or 
small,”  has  a  touch  of  ostentation  in  it, 
and  perhaps  accounts  for  his  pleasant 
frame  of  mind !  The  lines  and  rhymes 
of  this  inscription  arc  rougher  than 
usual : — 

The  house  is  built, 

Whate’er  may  befaL  « 

Be  the  cost  great  or  small,  * 

The  masters  and  workmen  I  pay. 

So  oft  as  I  go  in  and  out  the  door. 

The  name  <n  Jesus  shall  be  praised  therefor. 

Honest  John  Hartler,  of  Ambras,  does 
not  lose  heart  either ;  but  his  purse  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  quite  so  deep  as  that  of  the 
Huben  man,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  a 
twinge  of  dismay  when  the  bill  was  pre¬ 
sented.  This  is  his  inscription  : — 


Johannes  Harder  qu 
Lets  all  folk  talk  wh« 


Lets  all  folk  talk  whoe’er  they  be. 
Building’s  a  sport  that  pleas^  me  well. 
But  that  the  cost  would  be  so  great, — 
Why  that,  my  friends,  I  could  not  tell ! 


Here  is  a  queer  patchwork  of  lan¬ 
guage,  from  a  house  in  P*funds : — 

8ui  xdihcatarus  est 
n  the  highway 
Debet  ttuituaB  dicere 
Let  as  he  may. 

OptsU  mihi  omnis 

What  he  will,  I  don’t  care,  • 

Optoei 

Just  the  same  to  a  hair. 

There  is  no  lack  of  pessimism  amongst 
these  very  various  utterances  of  human 
sentiment  and  opinion ;  but  it  is  not  of  a 
very  biting  dr  tragic  sort  Here  are 
some  specimens : — 

Whilst  the  world  went  srell  with  me. 

Every  man  my  friend  would  be. 

But  when  I  needed  help  or  loan. 

All  my  friends  were  dead  and  gone. 

(Vulpaes.) 

Integrity  has«travelled  away  from  the  world. 
Sincerity  has  fallen  asleep. 

Piety  has  hidden  herself, 

{nstice  has  lost  h«r  way, 

Leady  Help  is  not  at  home, 

Love  lies  sick. 

Benevolence  is  in  prison. 

Faith  is  nearly  extingniahed. 

Arts  and  Virtues  go  a-begging. 

Truth  has  long  been  dead. 

Oaths  are  lightly  broken. 

Loyalty  it  disregarded. 

Credit  has  gone  mad. 

And  conscience  hangs  upon  the  wall. 

Only  patience  conquers  all  1  . 

(Meran.) 

The  old  folks  to  me  th^  say 

The  times  grow  worse  from  day  to  day. 

But  I  say  no  1 
Ipnt  it  so : — 

The  times  are  jnst  the  times  we’ve  always  had. 
It  is  the  people  who  have  grown  so  bad ! 

(Seefeld.) 

To  please  alt  men’s  a  vain  endeavor, 

Ana  so  it  must  remain  for  ever. 

The  reason  true. 

I’ll  tell  to  you : 

The  heads  are  far  too  many. 

The  brains  are  &r  too  few. 

(Kirchdorf. ) 

The  following  preaches  very  comfor¬ 
table  doctrine,  and  must  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  invented  by  a  jolly  landlord.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  three  or  four  Tyrolese 
villages : — 

The  love  of  God  win  make  us  bless’d. 

Wine  fills  with  mirth  and  joy  the  breast ; 

Then  love  the  Lord,  and  drink  good  wine. 
Earth’s  joys  and  Heaven’s  shall  Doth  be  thine. 

The  inn  landlords  express  their  senti¬ 
ments  with  naive  freedom:  witness  the 
following : — 
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Come  within,  and  sit  thee  down : 

Hast  no  cash  T  be  off  full  soon  ! 

Come  within,  dear  guest,  I  pray, 

If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  pay. 

(Klausenbach.) 

That  guest  shall  be  well  prized  by  me, 

Who  spends  his  money  dieerfully. 

Who  makes  no  haggling,  nor  riot. 

But  pays  his  bill  in  peace  and  quiet. 

(Kramsach.) 

The  kiiftl  of  guest  that  I  love  best. 

Will  have  a  Wendly  talk. 

Will  eat  and  drink  and  pay  his  score. 

And  then  away  will  walk ! 

(EhrwakL) 

Here  is  an  odd  one : —  • 

Landlord,  bring  wine,  , 

Pour  out,  maiden  mine, 

•  Courtier,  drink  away. 

Thou,  peasant — pay  1 

(Oberlangenfeld,  on  a  tavern.) 

This  is  significant  enough,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  inn  sign 
in  England,  called,  “The  Five  Alls.” 
There  was  the  figure  of  the  king,  with 
the  motto,  “  I  govern  all of  the  priest, 
“  I  pray  for  all of  the  soldier,  “  I  fight 
for  all the  fourth  figure  I  have  forgot¬ 
ten,  but'  the  fifth  was  that  of  a  peasant, 
with  the  pregnant  words,  “  I  pay  for 
all!” 

Here  is  a  curious  attempt  to  reconcile 
^  piety  with  gluttony : — 

Antidotum  Nazareni  aufert  necem  intoxica- 
tionis,  ' 

Santificet  almenta  (alimenta)  poculaque  Trinitas 
almal 

It  is  taken  from  a  princely  chamber  in 
Meran. 

A  hatter  in  Kitzbiihl  advertises  him¬ 
self  on  his  shop-sign  with  the  following 
somewhat  incoherent,  but  highly  ortho¬ 
dox  motto : 

I  love  the  Lord,  and  trust  his  promise  true, 

I  make  new  hats,  and  dye  the  old  ones  toa 

The  writer  of  this  inscription,  at  Imst, 
is  severe  and  sarcastic : — 

’Tis  well  that  in  this  world  of  evil 
You  cannot  bribe  Death  or  the  Devil ; 

Else  would  the  poor  man,  trust  me  well. 

Be  for  the  rich  one  sent  to  hell ! 

The  following  lines,  from  a  house- 
front  in  Inzing,  are  more  philosophical 
than  any  other  I  have  met  with ;  and,  it 
will  be  observed,  contain  no  technical  re¬ 
ligious  phrases.  They  breathe  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  liberality  surprising  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  of  Tyrol,  especially 
some  years  ago.  The  very  proposition 


with  whi<^  they  start  might  be  open  to  con¬ 
tradiction  from  such  of  the  orthodox  as 
look  upon  this  world  as  a  mere  antecham¬ 
ber  to  Purgatory.  And  the  allusion  to  the 
guidance  to  be  had  from  “  reason”  and 
“conscience,”  without  any  mention  of 
our  Lady  or  St.  Florian,  is  worth  not¬ 
ing 

God  meant  us  to  be  happy  here. 

And  gave  ns  laws  to  guide. 

Laws  which  the  heart  of  man  should  cheer 
More  than  all  goods  beside ; 

He  teaches  us  through  reason’s  light. 

And  conscience  whispers  plain. 

What  things  we,  creatures  of  his  hand. 

Should  do ;  from  what  refrain. 

Year  by  year  the  old  inscriptions  are 
disap{>eanng,  as  I  have  said.  The  new 
pushes  out  the  old,  only  to  grow  old  in 
its  turn.  So  it  always  was  and  will  be  in 
seecula  sceculorum.  Much  that  is  quaint, 
interesting,  and  picturesque,  is  vanishing 
from  our  eyes ;  and  it  may  be  well  to 
preserve  here  and  there  some  record  of 
what  men  said  and  thought  in  our 
grandfathers’  days,  and  “  in  the  old  time 
before  them.”  But  whilst  from  a  pictu¬ 
resque  and  artistic  point  of  view  there 
may  be  cause  for  regret,  we  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  Tyrolese  fellow -creatures 
will  be  worse  off  in  body  or  soul  for  the 
changes  that  are  finding  out  even  them, 
in  their  Alpine  fastnesses  and  secluded 
valleys.  A  square  brick  or  stone  hous^ 
with  a  tiled  roof  is  certainly  not  that  de¬ 
light  to  the  eyes  which  an  old-fashioned, 
many-gabled  farmstead,  more  than  three 
parts  timber,  and  roofed  with  thatch  or 
wooden  shingles,  afforded.  But  let  the 
rceord  of  numerous  and  disastrous  fires 
in  nearly  every  village  throughout  the 
land  reconcile  us  to  the  safer  ugliness. 

Truly  a  group  of  Tyrolese  peasants, 
male  and*  female,  dressed  in  the  costumes 
which  had  descended  to  them  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation,  was  more  pictu¬ 
resque  than  the  same  people  attired  as 
one  often  sees  them  now,  in  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  coats  and  wideawake  hats,  or  wearing 
bunched-up  gowns  and  chignons.  Still, 
one  would  not  wish  to  buy  the  artistic 
advantages  of  the  garb  which  distin¬ 
guished  class  from  class,  at  the  price  of 
returning  to  the  good  old  times  epigram- 
matically  portrayed  in  the  rude  rhyme — 

Courtier,  drink  away. 

Thou,  peasant — pay! 

_ — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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MORNING  IN  SPRING 
s  .  LOVE. 

How  sweet  is  this  grove, 

With  its  delicate  odors 
Of  earth  and  of  air  ! 

How  soft  are  the  shadows 
That  sleep  on  the  sward  ! 

Here,  love,  let  us  rest  ! 

How  tender  the  hues. 

Like  the  bloom  on  the  plum. 

Of  the  far  dreaming  mountains. 
That  sleep  on  the  sky  ! 

How  faint  the  dim  distance. 
Through  long  silent  vistas 
Of  thick-thronging  trees  ! 

Look,  love,  as  the  breeze  lifts 
And  whispers  among  them. 

The  leaves  all  alive 
In  the  flickering  sunlight 
Stir,  murmur,  and  talk. 

List,  love,  how  the  brooklet 
Is  talking  and  telling 
Its  petulant  troubles 
Amid  the  lush  grasses. 

Around  the  wet  stones. 

How  tender  and  dear 
Is  this  beautiful  day. 

All  fresh  with  the  beauty 
And  grace  of  the  spring  ! 

None  ever  was  like  it — 

None  ever  before,  * 

And  none  ever  could  be 
Till  love  lent  its  spell  I 

A  spirit  is  moving 
Around  us  unseen. 

It  haunts  with  its  presence 
This  delicate  air. 

And  draws  us  for  ever 
With  mystical  sway. 

Till  sweet  silent  longings 
Stream  forth  from  the  heart. 

As  the  odors  that  stream 
From  the  buds  and  the  blossoms 
At  touch  of  the  spring. 

Oh,  lean  on  my  breast,  love  ! 
Look  into  my  eyes  !  ' 

All  nature  breathes  love  ! 

O  time,  do  not  pass! 
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Stay  with  us, — stay  with  us, 

O  beautiful  day  ! 

Stay,  exquisite  dream  ! 

For  it  is  but  a  dream 
What  we  feel  and  we  see. 

A  hand — a  rude  noise  “ 

In  a  moment  might  wake  us, 

And  drive  it  away. 

Oh,  keep  us  suspended 
'Twixt  heaven  and  earth. 

Half  soul  and  half  sense. 

And  break  not  the  dream  ! 

For  the  sounds  and  the  sights 
Like  our  lives  are  ideal. 

Or  only  half  real 
And  half  disembodied. 

And  under  a  spell. 

Are  all  things  enchanted 
In  life  and  in  nature 
Ah  yes — for  we  love. 

In  the  trees,  in  the  flowers. 

In  the  brook,  in  the  stones. 

Is  a  spirit  imprisoned  / 

That  calls  to  the  soul. 

That  prays  us  to  free  it  ' 

And  longs  to  come  forth. 

Yet  vainly  we  struggle 
To  break  the  enchantment. 

And  vainly  we  listen 
To  catch  what  it  says — 

Too  distant,  too  subtle. 

Too  fine  for  our  sense. 

Is  the  music  that  calls  us. 

That  haunts  and  torments  us. 

Still  fleeing  before  us. 

Still  taunting  us  on. 

Say,'  what  can  we  answer? 

Oh,  where  is  the  charm 

That  can  break  the  enchantment. 

Unloose  the  bound  spirit, 

And  give  us  the  key 
To  the  silence — not  silence. 

The  beauty  and  grace 

That  keeps  hiding  and  taunting 

The  innermost  soul  ? 

Oh  love!  in  our  loving 
Still  something  we  want. 

For  I  cannot  be  utterly  yours. 

Nor  you  mine — 

For  we  cannot  o’erleap,  love. 

The  bound  that  divides  us. 

And  our  souls  and  our  senses 
Fall  back  on  themselves — 

For  we  cannot  express,  love, 

What  throbs  so  within  us. 
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And  we  sink  back  to  silence, 
So  vain  is  our  speech. 

Oh  love  !  I  so  love  you, 

1  would  we  could  merge 
To  one  spirit,  one  body. 

With  no  mine  and  thine — 
To  a  union  so  perfect, 

So  close  and  so  single. 

That  naught  could  divide  us 
Again  into  two. 


II. 

EVENING  IN  SUMMER. 

DOUBT. 

Oh,  love  of  mine,  we  sit  beneath  this  tree, 

We  smile,  and  all  is  exquisite  to  see ; 

The  moon,  the  earth,  the  heavens  are  all  so  fair, — 

The  very  centre  of  the  world  are  we. 

And  yet,  ’neath  |ill  our  happiness,  there  lie 
Dim  doubts  and  fears,  for  ever  lurking  nigh; 

We  are  so  happy  now,  one  moment’s  space. 

Then  Love,  and  Life,  and  all  take  wing  and  fly. 

Where  shall  we  be  a  hundred  years  from  now.’ 

Where  were  we  but  a  hundred  years  ago? 

Behind,  before,  there  hangs  a  solemn  veil, — 

What  was,  or  shall  be,  neither  do  we  know. 

A  passing  gleam,  called  Life,  is  o’er  us  thrown. 

Then  swift  we  flit  into  the  dark  unknown ; 

As  we  have  come  we  go, — no  voice  comes  back 
^  From  that  deep  silence  where  we  wend  alone. 

Stay  !  stay  !  oh,  ever-fleeing  Time,  thy  flight ! 

Make  this  one  happy  moment  infinite ; 

Now,  while  we  touch  the  heavens,  and  stand  on  earth. 
And  Love  makes  mystical  all  sound  and  sight. 

No  !  the  sad  moon,  so  plaintive  and  sa  fair. 

Hath  seen  how  many  here  as  now  we  are. 

As  happy  in  their  perfectness  of  love, — 

And  seen,  unmoved,  as  many  in  despair. 

She  will  arise,  and  through  the  darkling  trees 
Gaze  down,  as  now,  through  countless  centuries. 

While  other  lovers  here  shall  breathe  their  vows, 

When  we  haVe  vanished  like  this  passing  breeze. 

Oh,  dreadful  mystery  !  Thought  beats  its  wings. 

And  strains  against  the  utmost  bound  of  things. 

And  ‘drops  exhausted  back  to  earth  again. 

And  moans,  distressed  by  vague  imaginings. 
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Each  to  himself,  in  all  his  hopes  and  dreams, 

The  very  centre  of  creation  seems ; 

And  death  and  blank  annihilation  each 
As  some  impossible  vague  terror  deems. 

Yet,  of  the  countless  myriads^that  have  gone. 

The  countless  myriads  that  are  coming  on. 

Are  all  immortal  ?  Ah  !  the  thought  recoils 
From  that  vast  crowd  of  living,  and  sinks  down. 

But  what  if  all  in  all  be  now  and  here  ? 

The  rest,  illusions  shaped  by  hope  or  fear,— 

And  thou  and  I,  with  all  our  life  and  love. 

End  like  this  insect  that  is  fluttering  near  ? 

If  Virtue  be  a  cheat,  a  child  to  sooth. 

And  heaven  a  lie,  invented  but  in  ruth. 

To  hide  the  horror  of  eternal  death, — 

Knowing  that  madness  would  be  bom  of  Truth  ? 

Who  knows  ?  who  knows  ?  Since  God  hath  shut  the  door 
That  opens  out  into  the  waste  before. 

Vainly  we  peep  and  pry,  vainly  we  talk. 

And  vain  is  all  our  logic  and  our  lore. 

What  will  be,  will  be,  though  we  laugh  or  weep ;  < 

Love  is  the  happy  dream  of  Life’s  brief  sleep. 

And  we  shall  wake  at  last,  and  know — or  else 
In  death’s  kind  arms  find  slumber — dreamless — deep. 

Ah,  love  !  what  then  is  left  to  us  but  Trust 
That  somewhat  in  us  shall  survive  our  dust ; 

That  heaven  shall  be  at  last — and  life  and  love 
Be  purified  of  all  earth’s  dregs  and  must  ? 

Then  let  our  life  and  thought  no  more  be  vext 
By  this  dark  problem — nor  our  hearts  perplexed 
To  solve  the  secret  that  torments  us  here ; — 

Love  is  earth’s  heaven — and  we  will  wait  the  next. 


III. 

TWILIGHT  IN  WINTER. 

DESPAIR. 

Once  more  I  stand  beneath  this  spreading  beech. 
Where  talking,  dreaming,  loving,  we  have  lain 
So  many  a  happy  day. 

Now  thou  art  gone  beyond  thought’s  utmost  reach, 
Beyond  the  joy  we  knew,  the  love,  the  pain. 

Out  on  the  dim  dark  way. 

The  problem  is  resolved  for  thee,  but  I, 

Crushed,  questioning,  despairing,  still  remain. 

And  nothing  thou  wilt  say. 

Is  love  so  weak  thou  dost  not  heed  my  cry  f 
Is  memory  so  vanishing,  so  vain. 

That  death  wipes  all  away 
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Oh,  cruel  secret,  wilt  thou  ne’er  be  told  ? 

Oh,  torturing  Nature,  that  >»as  once  a  bliss, 

Vouchsafed  in  love  to  us, 

.  .  Why  hast  thou  kept  those  perished  joys  of  old, 

Those  hours  and  days  of  vanished  happiness, 

To  sting  me  with  them  thus  ? 

Let  me  forget  !  oh,  blind  these  eyes  that  look 
Forever  backward  to  that  happy  past, 

'  Behind  her  grave  that  lies  ! 

Oh,  hold  not  up  that  sad  pathetic  book 
Of_love’s  sweet  records  !  In  that  grave  be  cast 
Those  torturing  memories. 

Let  me  forget !  Ah,  how  can  I  forget  ? 

And  what  were  life  without  that  tender  pain. 

So  deep,  and  oh,  so  sad  ? 

No ;  rather  let  these  sorrowing  eyes  be  wet 
With  endless  useless  tears,  than  e’er  again 
With  heartless  smiles  be  glad  ! 

The  blast  among  the  moaning  branches  grieves. 

And  frozen  is  the  laughter  of  the  brook — 

Death  on  the  cold  earth  lies. 

All  fallen  are  my  joys,  like  these  glad  leaves. 

Through  whose  green  haunts  of  song  the  summer  shook 
’  Odors  and  melodies. 

Let  me  begone  !  my  thoughts  are  wild  and  hard. 

By  grief  distracted,  shivered,  tattered,  torn 
In  struggles  fierce  and  vain — 

And  like  loose  strings  to  tones  discordant  jarred. 

Are  all  those  sweet  remembrances  forlorn. 

That  thrill  through  heart  and  brain. 

Farewell  !  upon  this  life  I  turn  my  back, 

Nothing  the  world  can  give  is  good  to  me, 

A  taint  on  all  things  lies. 

Joys  are  all  poisons — life  an  endless  rack. 

And  this  fair  earth,  that  was  a  heaven  with  thee. 

Is  hideous  to  my  eyes. 

.  W.  W.  Story. 

.  — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  BY  HISS  SOPinc  MICHELL. 

“  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  days  I 
Like  floods  in  spring 
Ye’ve  passed  away  1”  ,  ^ 

XXXI.  human  happiness ;  but  that  did  not  pre- 

Sanin  awoke  very  early  the  next  mom-  vent  his  sleeping ;  the  question,  the  vital 
ing ;  he  was  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  question,  how  he  was  to  sell  his  prc- 
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perty  as  quickly  and  advantageously  as 
possible,  troubled  his  rest.  Various^ 
plans  entered  his  head,  but  none  of  them 
would  do.  He  rose,  and  went  out  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  and  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  With  a  settled  plan  —  not 
otherwise — would  he  appear  before  Gem¬ 
ma. 


What  figure  was  that,  rather  heavy¬ 
looking  and  stout-legged,  yet  well  dress¬ 
ed,  limping  slightly,  and  waddling  along 
in  front  of  him  ?  Where  had  he  seen 
the  back  of  that  head  covered  with  sandy- 
colored  l^air,  and  set  so  squarely  on  the 
shoulders ;  that  soft  plump  back,  those 
puffy,  flabby  hands Could  it  be  Pol- 
ozoff,  his  old  school-fellow,  whom  he  had 
lost  sight  of  these  five  years  ?  Sanin 
overtook  the  figure  in  advance  of  him, 
and  beheld  a  wide,  yellowish-looking  face, 
small  pig-eyes  with  white  eyelashes  and 
eyebrows,  a  short,  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  as 
though  sealed  together,  a  round,  beard¬ 
less  chin — and  the  whole  expression  of 
that  face,  sour,  indolent,  and  suspicious — 
yes,  truly,  it  was  no  other  than  Ippolit 
Polozoff ! 

“  Is  not  this  again  my  lucky  star  guid¬ 
ing  me  ?”  was  Sanin’s  sudden  thought. 

“Polozoff!  Ippolit  Sidoritch  .>  is  that 
you  ?”  The  figure  stopped,  lifted  its 
small  eyes,  waited  a  moment,  and  un¬ 
sealing  at  last  its  lips,  said  in  a  hoarse 
falsetto  voice, 

“  Dimitri  Sanin  ?" 

“  The  very  same !”  exclaimed  Sanin, 
pressing  his  hands  warmly,  which,  encas¬ 
ed  in  a  pair  of  tight-fitting  gray  gloves, 
dropped  again  inanimately  to  his  side. 
“  Have  you  been  here  long  ?  From 
whence  do  you  come  ?  Where  are  you 
stopping  ?” 

“  I  came  from  Wiesbaden,  yesterday,” 
answered  Polozoff  slowly,  “  to  make  some 
purchases  for  my  wife,  and  I  return 
again  to-day.” 

“  Ah  !  yes ;  you  are  married,  and  peo¬ 
ple  say  to  such  a  beautiful  woman  !” 

Polozoff  turned  his  eyes  aside.  .  . 

“  Yes,  so  people  say.” 

Sanin  broke  out  into  a  laugh.  “  I  see 
you  are  just  the  same — as  phlegmatic  as 
you  were  at  ^hool.” 

“  Why  should  I  change  ?” 

.  “  And  it  is  said,”  added  Sanin,  laying 
a  deal  of  stress  on  the  words ;  “  it  is 
said,  that  your  wife  is  very  rich.” 


“  That  is  said  also.” 

“  But  is  that  not  known  to  yourself, 
Ippolit  Sidoritch 

‘  I — Dimitri  Paolovitch  }  —  yes,  Pao- 
lovitch !  do  not  interfere  in  my  wife’s 
affairs.” 

“  Do .  not  interfere  ?  not  in  any  af- 
fairs  . 

Polozoff  again  turned  his  eyes  aside. 
“  Not  in  any.  She — manages  for  her¬ 
self — well,  and  so  do  J.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  to  now  ?”  asked 
Sanin. 

“  At  this  moment  I  am  not  going  any¬ 
where.  I  am  standing  in  the  street, 
talking  to  you  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  shall 
have  finished  our  conversation,  I  shall  go 
back  to  my  hotel — and  have  luncheon.” 

“  Will  you  take  me  with  you  ?" 

“  That  is  to  say — you  mean  to  lunche¬ 
on  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  shall  be  most  happy ;  it  is  merrier 
eating  two  together.  You  are  not  a 
great  talker  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.” 

“  Well,  then,  that  is  all  right.”  Polo¬ 
zoff  moved  on,  Sanin  followed  by  his 
side,  thinking  and  wondering. 

PolozofTs  lips  were  again  sealed  to¬ 
gether  ;  he  wheezed  and  rolled  along  si¬ 
lently.  Sanin  kept  thinking  and  Wonder¬ 
ing  by  what  means  this  blockhead  had 
been  able  to  secure  a  rich  and  pretty  wife. 
Polozoff  was  not  rich,  was  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  nor  clever ;  in  school  he  had 
had  the  fame  of  being  a  dull  lout  of  a 
boy,  a  sluggard  and  a  glutton  ;  and  bore 
the  nickname  of  “  Slobber-chops.”  It 
was  marvelous ! 

“  But  if  his  wife  is  so  very  rich — they 
say  she  is  the  daughter  of  some  excise- 
farmer — would  she  not  buy  my  estate  ? 
Although  he  says  he  does  not  meddle 
with  his  wife’s  affairs,  one  can  not  put  any 
faith  in  that !  Then  I  might  put  a  fair, 
profitable  price  on  it !  Why  should  I 
not  try,  at  all  events  ?  May  be  this  is  my 
lucky  star  still  guiding  me.  .  .  . 

Decided  !  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do !” 

Polozoff  brought  Sanin  to  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  Frankfort,  and  in  which, 
of  course,  he  occupied  the  best  apart¬ 
ments.  The  chairs  and  tables  were  en¬ 
cumbered  with  huge  bandboxes  and 
parcels.  “  All  these  are  purchases  for 
Maria  Nikolaeona !”  (That  was  the  name 
of  his  wife.)  Polozoff  sank  down  into 
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an  arm-chair,  groaned,  “  What  a  heat !” 
and  unfastened  his  neck-tie.  He  then 
rang  for  the  head-waiter,  and  carefully 
ordered  a  most  sumptuous  luncheon. 
“  And  the  carriage  is  to  be  ready  in  an 
hour !  Do  you  hear,  in  exactly  an 
hour  !’* 

The  head-waiter  bowed  most  respect¬ 
fully,  and  humbly  retired. 

Polozoff  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat.  By 
the  very  manner  in  which  he  arched  his 
eyebrows,  puffed  and  wheezed,  and  puck¬ 
ered  his  nose,  one  could  tell  what  a  great 
exertion  speaking  must  be  to  him,  and 
how  anxiously  he  must  be  wondering 
whether  Sanin  would  oblige  him  to  move 
his  tongue,  or  take  upon  himself  the 
trouble  of  keeping  up  the  conversation. 
Sanin  understood  the  mood  he  was  in,  and 
did  not  tire  him  with  questions ;  he  limit¬ 
ed  himself  to  those  that  were  simply  in¬ 
dispensable  ;  he  discovered  that  he  had 
been  two  years  in  the  service — (in  the 
Uhlan  Regiment !  What  a  sight  he 
must  have  been  in  a  short-jacket !)  and 
married  three  years  ago — this  was  his 
second  year  abroad  with  his  wife,  “  who 
was  undergoing  some  cure  at  Wiesba¬ 
den” — and  that  he  was  next  going  to 
Paris.  Sanin,  in  his  turn,  also  did  not 
enlarge  much  on  his  past  life,  or  on  his 
plans  ;  he  plunged  immediately  into  the 
important  subject,  that  is,  announced  his 
intention  of  selling  his  estate. 

Polozoff  listened  to  him  silently,  cast¬ 
ing  his  eyes  occasionally  to  the  door, 
through  which  the  luncheon  was  to  make 
its  appearance.  It  came  at  last.  The 
head-waiter,  accompanied  by  two  other 
servants,  brought  in  several  dishes  with 
silver  covers.  “  Is  this  estate  in  the 
government  of  Tula  inquired  Polozoff, 
sitting  down  to  table,  and  tucking  his 
napkin  into  his  shirt-collar. 

”  Yes,  in  the  government  of  Tula.” 

“  In  the  district  of  Yefremoff.  .  . 
I  know  it.” 

“  You  know  my  estate,  then  ?”  asked 
Sanin,  also  taking  his  seat. 

“  I  know  it,  of  course.”  Polozoff 
crammed  his  mouth  full  of  omelet  and 
truffles.  “  Maria  Nikolaeona — my  wife 
— has  some  property  next  to  yours.  .  . 

.  .  Open  this  bottle,  waiter  !  Yourla^d 
is  pretty  good — only  the  peasants  have 
been  cutting  down  your  wood.  But  why 
are  you  selling  your  estate  ?” 

“  I  am  in  need  of  money,  my  friend.  I 


would  sell  it  cheaply.  What  do  you  say 
to  your  buying  it.  .  .  .  It  would  suit 

you.” 

Polozoff  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine, 
wiped  his  mouth  with  his  napkin,  and 
began  munching  again,  slowly  and  loud- 

“Ye  .  .  s,”  he  said  at  last.  “  But 

I  do  not  buy  estates.  I  have  no  capital. 
Hand  qae  the  butter.  Perhaps  my  wife 
might  be  induced  to  buy  it.  You  speak 
to  her  about  it.  If  you  do  not  ask  too 
much.  .  .  she  does  not  despise  busi¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  But  what  asses  these  Ger¬ 

mans  are,  to  be  sure  !  They  even  do  not 
know  how  to  boil  a  hsh  !  And  what  is 
there  more  simple !  Yet  they  can  talk 
of  the  Fatherland  being  united  !  Waiter, 
take  that  beastliness  away  !” 

“  Can  it  be  really  true  that  your  wife 
manages  her  own  affairs  ?"  asked  Sanin. 

“  She  does.  These  cutlets  are  good. 
I  recommend  them  to  you.  I  have  told 
you,  Dimitri  Paolovitch,  that  I  meddle  in 
none  of  my  wife’s  affairs — and  I  repeat  it 
again.” 

Polozoff  continued  munching. 

“  Hem !  .  .  But  how  can  I  talk  the 

matter  over  with  her,  Ippolit  Sidoritch  ?” 

“Very  simply,  Dimitri  Paolovitch. 
Come  to  Wiesbaden.  It  is  not  far  from 
here.  Waiter,  have  you  any  English 
mustard?  No?  Beasts!  Only  don’t 
lose  time.  We  leave  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.  Allow  me  to  fill  your  gla.ss ; 
this  wine  has  a  bouquet — it  is  not  vine- 
gar. 

PolozofTs  face  had  become  red  and 
animated ;  it  was  only  animated  when 
he  ate  or  drank. 

“  Really — I  don’t  know  what  to  do  ?” 
muttered  Sanin. 

“  But  what  has  so  suddenly  embarrass¬ 
ed  you  ?  Is  it  a  large  sum  that  you  re¬ 
quire  ?” 

“  A  large  sum.  I — how  shall  I  tell 
you !  I  am  thinking — of  getting  mar¬ 
ried.” 

Polozoff  put  down  his  glass,  which  he 
was  in  the  act  of  carrying  to  his  lips. 
“  Getting  married  !”  he  said,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  astonishment,  and  folding 
his  puffy  hands  over  his  stomach — “  so 
suddenly  1” 

“  Yes,  .  .  .  and  soon.” 

“  The  lady  is — in  Russia,  of  course  ?” 

“  No,  not  in  Russia.” 

“  Where,  then  ?” 
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“  Here,  at  Frankfort." 

“  And  who  is  she  ?” 

“  A  German,  that  is,  no — an  Italian,  an 
inhabitant  of  this  place." 

“  With  money  ?” 

“  Without.” 

“  Consequently,  your  love  is  very 
ardent.” 

“  What  a  queer  fellow  you  are  !  Of 
course  it  is.” 

”  And  it  is  for  this  you  want  money 

“  Well,  yes — yes,  yes.” 

Polozoff  finished  his  wine,  cleaned  his 
mouth,  and  rinsed  his  hands,  wiped  them 
carefully  on  the  napkin,  and  lit  his  cigar. 
Sanin  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

“  The  only  thing  to  be  done,”  said 
Polozoff,  throwing  his  head  back  and 
blowing  a  thin  cloud  of  smoke,  “  is  this 
— go  to  my  wife.  She,  if  she  chooses, 
will  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty.” 

“  But  how  shall  I  see  your  wife  .>  You 
say  you  are  leaving  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Polozoff  closed  his  eyes. 

“  You  know  what  I  advise  you  to  do,” 
he  said,  twisting  his  cigar  with  his  lips 
and  sighing.  ^  Go  home,  dress  yourself 
quickly — and  come  back  here.  In  an 
hour’s  time  I  start ;  my  carriage  is  large. 
I  can  take  you  with  me.  That  is  the 
best  way.  And  now  I  shall  have  a  nap. 
I  always  sleep  after  eating.  Nature  de¬ 
mands  it — and  I  do  not  object.  Do  not 
disturb  me.” 

Sanin  thought  and  thought — and  sud¬ 
denly  raised  his  head  :  he  had  decided. 

“  Well,  very  well,  I  agree,  and  I  thank 
you.  I  shall  be  here  at  half-past  twelve 
— ^and  we  shall  start  together  for  Wies¬ 
baden.  I  hope  your  wife  will  not  be  an¬ 
noyed.  .  .  . 

But  Polozoff  was  already  snoring.  He 
mumbled,  “  Don’t  disturb  me  !”  kicked 
out  his  feet,  and  fell  asleep  like  a  child. 

Sanin  cast  his  eyes  once  more  on  his 
heavy  figure,  his  head,  his  neck,  his  lifted 
chin  as  round  as  an  apple — and,  leaving 
the  hotel,  went  quickly  to  Roselli’s. 
Gemma  had  to  be  acquainted  with  this 
sudden  resolution. 

XXXII.  . 

He  found  her  in  the  shop  with  her 
mother,  Frau  Lenore,  who,  with  bended 
back,  was  measuring  with  a  folding  foot- 
measure  the  distances  between  the  win¬ 
dows.  Seeing  Sanin,  she  straightened 
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herself  and  welcomed  him  joyfully,  not, 
however,  without  some  confusion. 

“  Since  what  you  said  yesterday,”  she 
began,  “  I  have  but  one  idea  in  my 
head — to  improve  our  shop.  Here,  I 
think  of  placing  two  small  cupboards 
with  glass  shelves.  They  are  all  the 
fashion  now.  And  then  .  . 

“  That  would  be  splendid,  splendid,” 
interrupted  Sanin — “  we  must  arrange 
all  that.  .  .  .  But  come  here,  I  have 

something  to  tell  you.”  He  offered  his 
arms  to  Frau  Lenore  and  Gemma,  and 
led  them  into  the  next  room.  Frau  Le¬ 
nore  looked  disturbed  and  dropped  the 
measure.  Gemma  would  have  looked 
anxious  likewise,  but  a  glance  from  Sa¬ 
nin  had  reassured*  her.  His  face  wore 
indeed  a  troubled  expression,  but  it  was 
at  the  same  time  animated  with  courage 
and  decision. 

He  asked  both  the  ladies  to  sit  down, 
whilst  he  himself  stood  before  them ; 
and,  gesticulating  with  his  hands  and 
ruffling  his  hair,  told  them  all  that  had 
happened  :  his  encounter  with  Polozoff, 
the  proposed  journey  to  Wiesbaden,  the 
probability  of  the  disposing  of  his  estate. 
“  Fancy  my  luck,”  exclaimed  he,  at  last ; 
”  affairs  have  taken  such  a  turn  that 
even  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  go 
to  Russia !  And  we  can  have  the  wed¬ 
ding  much  sooner  than  I  expected  !” 

“  When  must  you  go  ?"  asked  Gemma. 

“  To-day — in  an  hour ;  my  friend  has 
hired  a  carriage — he  will  take  me  with 
him.” 

“  You  will  write  to  us  ?” 

“  Immediately !  as  soon  as  I  shall 
have  spoken  to  this  lady,  I  shall  write  to 
you.” 

“  This  lady  you  say  is  very  rich  ?” 
asked  the  practical  Frau  Lenore. 

”  Exceedingly  rich  !  her  father  was  a 
millionaire — and  left  her  every  thing.” 

”  Every  thing — to  her  alone  ?  Well, 
that  is  your  luck.  Only,  mind,  do  not 
underrate  your  estate  !  Be  sensible  and 
firm.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  led 
away.  I  can  understand  your  eager  de¬ 
sire  to  become  Gemma’s  husband,  but 
precaution  above  all  things !  Do  not  for¬ 
get  :  the  dearer  you  sell  your  estate,  the 
n)ore  you  will  have  for  yourselves — and 
your  children.” 

Gemma  turned  away,  and«Sanin  again 
commenced  his  gesticulations.  “  You 
may  rest  assured,  Frau  Lenore,  that  I 
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shall  be  cautious !  And  I  shall  not  bar¬ 
gain.  I  shall  name  the  price  I  have 
fixed  :  if  she  agrees  to  it,  well  and  good  ; 
if  not,  there  will  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“  Are  you  acquainted — with  this  lady  ?” 
asked  Gemma. 

“  I  have  never  seen  her.” 

“  And  when  do  you  return  ?” 

“  If  this  affair  ends  in  nothing,  I  shall 
return  the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  it  succeeds,  perhaps  I  shall  have  to 
stay  a  day  or  two  longer.  At  all  events, 
I  shall  not  lose  a  minute.  Don’t  I 
leave  my  soul  here  ?  But  I  am  forget¬ 
ting  that  I  have  to  go  to  my  hotel  before 
starting.  .  .  .  Give  me  your  hand  for 
luck,  Frau  Lenore — we  always  do  that  in 
Russia.” 

“  The  right  or  left  ?” 

“  The  left — the  one  nearest  the  heart. 
I  shall  return  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
with  my  shield  or  on  it !  Something  tells 
me  I  shall  return  victorious !  Good- 
by,  my  good,  my  kind  friends  .  .  .  .” 

He  embraced  and  kissed  Frau  Lenore, 
but  he  asked  Gemma  to  come  into  her 
room  for  a  minute,  as  he  had  something 
particular  to  say  to  her — something  very 
important.  He  simply  wanted  to  bid  her 
farewell  in  private.  Frau  Lenore  under¬ 
stood  this,  and  was  not  curious  to  know 
what  the  important  communication  was 
about. 

Sanin  had  never  yet  been  in  Gemma’s 
room.  All  the  enchantment  of  love,  its 
raptures  and  its  sweet  hopes,  rose  strong 
within  him  and  entered  his  very  soul, 
as  soon  as  he  had  passed  that  sacred 
threshold.  .  .  .  He  looked  around  him 
with  emotioi),  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
young  girl,  and  pressed  his  face  against 
tho  skirt  of  her  dress.  .  .  . 

“  Thou  art  mine  she  whispered  ; 
“  thou  wilt  soon  return  ?” 

“  I  am  thine — I  shall  return,”  he  re¬ 
peated  breathlessly. 

“  I  shall  wait  for  thee,  my  beloved  !” 

A  few  moments  later,  Sanin  was  run¬ 
ning  along  the  street  to  his  hotel.  He 
never  noticed  that  Pantaleone  had  rushed 
after  him  to  the  door,  all  disheveled — 
and  had  called  after  him  and  was  menac¬ 
ing  him  with  his  uplifted  hand. 


Punctually  at  a  quarter  to  one,  Sanin 
made  his  appearance  before  Polozoff. 
The  carriage,  with  a  pair  of  black  horses, 
was  already  standing  at  the  door.  On 
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seeing  Sahin,  Polozoff  only  exclaimed, 

“  Ah  !  you  have  decided  ?”  and  putting 
on  his  hat,  coat,  and  galoshes,  and  stop¬ 
ping  up  his  ears  with  cotton-wool,  al¬ 
though  it  was  ^summer-time,  went  out  on 
the  staircase.  The  waiters,  according  to 
his  orders,  had  arranged  all  his  numerous 
packages  inside  the  carriage,  had  laid 
silk  cushions  on  the  seat,  and  had  tied  the 
portmanteau  to  the  box  outside.  Polo¬ 
zoff  paid  the  waiters  with  a  bountiful 
hand ;  and  respectfully  assisted,  though 
from  the  back,  by  the  obliging  porter, 
scrambled  with  a  grunt  into  the  carriage, 
seated  himself,  and  flattened  the  cushions 
around  him,  got  out  his  cigar  and 
lit  it — and  only  then  beckoned  with 
his  finger  to  Sanin  to  come  in  likewise. 
Sanin  sat  down  next  to  him.  Polozoff 
told  the  porter  to  order  the  postillion  to 
drive  well,  if  he  wanted  a  fee  ;  the  steps 
creaked,  the  doors  were  closed  with  a 
bang,  the  carriage  rolled  off. 

XXXIII. 

The  journey  now  from  Frankfort  to- 
Wiesbaden  by  rail,  is  less  than  an  hour  ;* 
at  that  time  it  took  three  hours’  posting,, 
to  do  the  distance.  The  horses  were 
changed  five  times.  Polozoff  dozed  and' 
nodded,  with  his  cigar  between  his  lips,, 
and  spoke  very  seldom ;  he  never  once 
looked  out  of  the  window  :  pretty  land¬ 
scapes  did  not  amuse  him,  and  he  even 
declared  that  “  Nature  was  the  death  of 
him !”  Sanin  was  also  very  quiet,  and 
did  not  admire  the  views  :  his  mind  was- 
too  busily  occupied  with  deep  thoughts 
and  reminiscences.  At  the  different  post¬ 
stations,  Polozoff  paid  the  money  with> 
the  greatest  accuracy,  noticed  the  time- 
by  his  watch,  and  tipped  the  driver  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  deserts.  When  half  the 
journey  was  performed,  he  produced  from 
his  provision-basket  two  oranges,  and,, 
choosing  the  best  for  himself,  offered  the 
other  to  Sanin.  The  latter  looked  atten¬ 
tively  at  his  fellow-traveler,  and  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

“  What  are  you  laughing  about  ?”  asked 
Polozoff,  carefully  tearing  off  the  peel  of 
the  orange  with  his  short,  white  nails. 

“  What  about  ?”  repeated  Sanin.  “  At 
our  journey.” 

“  What  of  it  ?”  asked  Polozoff  again,, 
shoving  part  of  the  orange  into  his  mouth. 

“  It  is  so  strange.  Why,  only  yester¬ 
day  you  were  as  much  in  my  thoughts  as- 
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SO 

the  emperor  of  China,  and  to-day  I  am 
travelling  along  with  you  to  sell  my 
estate  to  your  wife,  whom  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  even  of  knowing.” 

“Stranger  things  happen,”  answered 
Polozoff.  “  Live  a  little  longer,  and  you 
will  see.  For  instance,  can  you  imagine 
my  riding  at  a  review  ?  And  I  really 
ride ;  and  the  Grand-Duke  Michael  Pa- 
olovitch  gave  the  word  of  command, 
Trot!  make  the  fat  comet  trot!  Trot 
faster !” 

Sanin  scratched  the  back  of  his  ear. 

“  Tell  me,  please,  Ippolit  Sidoritch, 
what  is  your  wife  like What  are  her 
tastes  ?  I  must  know  them.” 

“  It  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  give 
the  command  to  trot !”  continued  Po- 
lozoif,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion ; 
“  but  what  was  it  for  me  ?  Thought  I  to 
myself.  Take  your  tchins  (rank)  and 
your  epaulets — in  God’s  name  !  But — 
you  were  asking  about  my  wife  ?  What 
she  is  like  ?  Like  all  human  beings. 
Only  don’t  put  your  fingers  in  her 
mouth  ;  that  she  does  not  like.  Above 
all,  be  talkative  and  amusing.  Tell  about 
your  love — only  in  a  funny,  amusing  way, 
you  know.” 

“  How  shall  I  do  that  ?” 

“  Why,  you  told  me  you  were  in  love, 

.  and  wanted  to  marry.  Well,  then,  tell 
her  all  that.” 

Sanin  looked  offended.  “What  is 
there  funny  in  that  ?” 

Polozoff  only  cast  his  eyes  around  him. 

■  The  juice  of  the  orange  was  trickling 

■  down  his  chin. 

“  Your  wife  sent  you  to  Frankfort  to 
make  these  purchases  ?”  asked  Sanin, 
.  after  a  short  pause. 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  do  the  purchases  consist  of  ?” 

“  The  usual  things,  toys.” 

“  Toys  !  have  you  any  children  ?” 

Polozoff  suddenly  shrank  away  from 

■  Sanin.  “  What  else !  Why  on  earth 
should  I  have  children  ?  Women’s  chif- 

,  /onSy  chiefly  articles  of  dress.” 

“  But  do  you  understand  that  sort  of 
thing  ?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  How  is  it,  then,  you  said  you  did  not 
interfere  in  your  wife's  affairs  ?” 

“  I  don’t  interfere  in  any  thing  else ; 
.  and  this — is  nothing.  It  passes  the  time 
.  away.  And  my  wife  relies  on  my  taste. 
.  And  I  am  clever  at  bargaining.” 


“  And  is  your  wife  very  rich  ?” 

“  Yes,  she  is  rich.  Only  she  spends 
her  riches  on  herself.” 

“  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  no  reason  to  complain.” 

“  I  am  her  husband.  Of  course'  I 
should  profit  by  her  money.  And  I  am 
a  useful  man  to  her  !  With  me,  she*has 
many  advantages  !  I — am  an  easy-going 
man.”  Polozoff  wiped  his  face  with  his 
silk  handkerchief,  and  commenced  puf¬ 
fing  as  though  he  would  have  said, 
“  Spare  me ;  do  not  make  me  utter 
another  word.  You  see  what  a  trial 
talking  is  to  me.” 

Sanin  left  him  in  peace — and  buried 
himself  again  in  his  thoughts. 


The  hotel  at  Wiesbaden,  in  front  of 
which  the  carriage  drew  up,  was  quite 
palatial  in  its  appearance.  Bells  instant¬ 
ly  resounded  from  within,  followed  by  a 
great  bustle  and  hurrying  to  and  fro  ;  re¬ 
spectable-looking  men  in  black  dress- 
coats  skipped  alwut  the  grand  entrance, 
and  a  porter  gleaming  w’ith  gold  opened 
the  carriage-door  with  a  flourish. 

Polozoff  alighted  with  the  air  of  a  tri¬ 
umvir,  and  ascended  the  richly  carpeted 
staircase.  A  man  rushed  up  to  him,  also 
well-dressed,  but  with  a  Russian  face  ;  it 
was  his  valet.  Polozoff  observed  to  him 
that  in  future  he  would  always  take  him 
with  him,  as,  the  night  before,  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  he,  Polozoff,  had  been  left  without 
any  hot  w'ater  at  night.  The  valet  look¬ 
ed  horror-stricken,  and,  bending  down, 
took  off  his  master’s  galoshes. 

“  Is  Maria  Nikolaeona  at  home  ?”  ask¬ 
ed  Polozoff. 

.  “  Yes,  sir,  Madame  is  dressing.  Ma¬ 
dame  dines  at  the  Countess  Lasunsky’s.” 

“  Ah  !  at  that  lady’s !  Stop  !  there  are 
things  in  the  carriage,  take  them  all  out 
yourself.  And  you,  Dimitri  Paolovitch,” 
added  Polozoff,  “  engage  a  room  for 
yourself,  and  come  in  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  We  shall  dine  together.”  ' 

Polozoff  waddled  along  further,  and 
Sanin  got  himself  a  small  room,  and  hav¬ 
ing  rested  and  dressed  himself,  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  spacious  apartments,  occupied 
by  his  “  Serene  Highness  (Durchlaucht) 
Prince  Polozoff.” 

He  found  the  “  Prince”  reclining  in  a 
luxuriant  velvet  arm-chair  in  the  centre 
of  a  magnificent  salon.  This  phlegmatic 
friend  of  Sanin’s  had  had  time  to  take  a 
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bath  and  to  envelop  himself  in  the  richest 
of  dressing-gowns  ;  on  his  head  he  wore 
a  raspberry-colored  fez.  San  in  walked 
up  to  him  and  looked  at  him  attentively 
some  time.  Polozoff  sat  motionless,  like 
an  idol ;  he  neither  turned  his  face  to¬ 
ward  him  nor  moved  his  eyelids,  nor 
emitted  a  sound.  The  sight  was,  in 
truth,  an  imposing  one !  After  admiring 
him  for  a  minute  or  two,  Sanin  was 
about  to  break  the  solemn  silence  by 
making  a  remark,  when  the  door  from  the 
next  room  was  suddenly  opened,  and  there 
appeared  on  the  threshold  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,  in  a  white  silk  dress  trim¬ 
med  with  black  lace,  and  with  diamonds 
sparkling  on  her  arms  and  neck.  It  was 
no  other  than  Marie  Nikolaeona  Polozoff. 
Her  thick  auburn  hair  fell  in  two  heavy 
plaits  on  each  side  of  her  head. 

XXXIV. 

“  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  said,  with 
a  half-embarrassed,  half-derisive  smile, 
catching  hold  of  the  ends  of  her  plaits, 
and  fixing  her  large,  bright  gray  eyes  on 
Sanin  ;  “  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
already  here.” 

“  Sanin,  Dimitri  Petrovitch,  a  comrade 
of  my  childhood,”  said  Polozoff,  as  be¬ 
fore,  not  turning  to  him  nor  rising  from 
his  chair,  but  only  pointing  to  him  with 
his  finger. 

“  Yes  ...  I  know  .  .  .  you  have  al¬ 
ready  told  me  that.  I  am  very  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  But  I  wished 
to  ask  you,  Ippolit  Sidoritch  .  .  .  my 
maid  is  so  stupid  to-day  .  .  .” 

“  To  arrange  your  hair  ?" 

“  Yes,  yes,  please  do.  Excuse  me,” 
she  repeated  with  her  previous  smile, 
nodding  to  Sanin,  and  turning  quickly, 
disappeared  through  the  door,  leaving 
behind  her  a  momentary  impression  of  a 
lovely  neck,  perfectly  shaped  shoulders, 
and  a  wonderful  form.  Polozoff  rose, 
and,  walking  heavily  across  the  room, 
passed  through  the  same  door  into  the 
next  room. 

Sanin  did  not  doubt  for  one  moment 
but  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  had 
been  fully  conscious  of  his  presence  in 
“  Prince”  PolozofTs  salon ;  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  her  object  was  to  show  her  hair, 
which  was  really  very  fine.  Sanin  even 
rejoiced  inwardly  at  this  exhibition  of 
coquetry  on  her  part.  “  If,”  thought  he, 
“  she  is  so  anxious  to  astonish  and  daz¬ 


zle  me  with  her  beauty — perhaps,  who 
knows  ?  she  will  also  be  willing  to  agree 
to  the  price  I  set  on  my  estate.”  His 
heart  was  so  full  of  the  thought  of 
Gemma  that  all  other  women  were  of  no 
significance  whatever  to  him  :  he  hardly 
noticed  them ;  and  on  this  occasion,  he 
limited  himself  to  merely  one  passing 
thought,  “  It  is  true,  they  told  me  she 
was  charming !” 

Had  not  his  mind  been  so  exclusively 
preoccupied,  probably  he  would  have  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  differently.  Maria  Niko¬ 
laeona  Polozoff,  Kolyshkin,  was  a  very 
remarkable  lady.  She  was  not  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  beauty;  the  traces  of  her 
plebeian  extraction  were  even  distinctly 
visible  in  her.  Her  forehead  was  low, 
her  nose  rather  thick  and  turned  up  ;  she 
could  not  boast  of  the  fineness  of  her 
skin  or  the  delicacy  of  her  hands ;  but 
what  of  that  ?  Not  before  a  “  shrine  of 
beauty,”  to  use  Pushkin’s  words,  would 
every  one  stand  still,  who  met  her,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  pKJwerful  witchery  of  a  blooming 
woman,  half-Russian,  half-gipsy.  And 
the  desire  to  stand  and  gaze  at  her  would 
be  an  involuntary  one. 

But  Gemma’s  image  guarded  and  pro¬ 
tected  Sanin,  like  that  triple  armor  of 
which  poets  sing. 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  again  made  her  appearance 
accompanied  by  her  husband.  She  went 
up  to  Sanin  .  .  .  and  her  steps  were 
such  as  drove  men,  in  those  times,  alas  ! 
now  long  since  past,  out  of  their  senses. 
“  When  this  woman  approaches  you,  it 
seems  as  though  she  were  bringing  you 
all  your  life’s  happiness,”  said  one  of 
these  men.  She  drew  near  to  Sanin, 
and,  giving  him  her  hand,  said  in  her 
kind,  subdued  voice,  in  Russian,  “  You 
will  stay  until  my  return,  will  you  not  ? 
I  shall  be  back  early.” 

Sanin  bowed  respectfully,  and  Maria 
Nikolaeona  vanished  through  the  door, 
and,  vanishing,  again  turned  her  head 
over  her  shoulder,  and  again  smiled,  and 
again  left  that  pleasing  impression  of 
herself  behind  her.  When  she  smiled, 
not  one  or  two,  but  three  dimples  showed 
themselves  on  each  cheek  ;  and  her  eyes 
smiled  more  than  her  lips,  more  than  those 
full,  pink,  enticing  li^s,  with  two  small 
moles  on  one  side. 

Polozoff  returning  to  the  room,  took 
possession  again  of  the  arm-chair.  He 
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remained  as  silent  as  before,  but  an  odd  return  from  the  Countess  Lasunsky's 
smile  of  derision  broke  out,  from  time  dinner-party. 

to  time,  on  his  colorless  and  already  She  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  as  soon 
wrinkled  cheeks.  as  she  entered  the  room  and  caught  sight 

He  had  an  old-looking  face,  although  of  the  open  card-table.  Sanin  jumped 
he  was  only  three  years  older  than  Sanin.  up  from  his  seat,  but  she  exclaimed,  “  Do 
The  dinner  which  he  gave  his  visitor  sit  down,  and  continue  your  game.  I 
was,  of  course,  such  as  would  have  met  shall  change  my  dress  and  come  back  to 
with  the  approval  of  the  most  exacting  you,”  and  vanished  again,  rustling  her 
gourmand,  but  to  Sanin,  it  was  an  endless  dress  and  pulling  off  her  gloves  as  she 
and  unbearable  ordeal !  Polozoff  went  went. 

through  his  dinner  slowly,  pausing  and  She  came  back  very  shortly.  She  had 
bending  closely  over  the  contents  of  his  changed  her  elegant  dress  for  an  ample 
plate,  and  almost  putting  his  nose  into  lilac  silk  dressing-gown  with  open  hang- 
his  food  ;  he  first  rinsed  his  mouth  with  ing  sleeves  ;  a  thick  twisted  cord  encircl- 
w’inc,  then  swallowed  it  and  smacked  his  ed  her  waist.  She  sat  down  next  her 
lips.  .  .  .  Over  the  roast,  he  suddenly  husband,  and,  waiting  until  he  had  lost 
opened  out  a  conversation — but  on  the  game  and  been  made  a  fool,  she  said 
what }  On  Spanish  sheep.  He  announc-  to  him,  “  Well,  my  dumpling,  that  is 
ed  his  intention  of  writing  out  for  a  enough !”  (at  the  word  “  dumpling  ” 
whole  herd  of  them;  described  them  Sanin  looked  astounded — while  she 
most  minutely  and  carefully,  and  gave  smiled  gayly,  answering  his  look  with  an¬ 
them  all  sorts  of  pet  diminutive  names,  other,  and  displaying  all  her  dimples  on 
After  a  burning  hot,  weak  cup  of  coffee,  her  cheeks) — “  that  is  enough  ;  I  see  you 
(he  reminded  the  waiter  several  times,  are  sleepy  ;  kiss  my  hand  and  retire  ;  and 
in  a  tearful  voice,  that  the  night  before  I  shall  have  a  chat  d  deux  with  Mr.  Sa- 
he  had  been  given  coffee  as  cold  as  ice  !)  nin.” 

and  biting  the  end  of  an  Havana  cigar,  “  I  have  no  inclination  to  sleep,”  mut- 
with  his  crooked,  yellow  teeth,  he  took  tered  Polozoff,  lifting  his  heavy  weight 
his  habitual  nap,  to  the  great  delight  of  from  the  chair,  “  but  as  to  retiring— I 
Sanin,  who  commenced  pacing  to  and  shall  do  so,  and  I  shall  also  kiss  your 
fro  with  silent  steps  over  the  soft  car-  hand.”  She  raised  the  palm  of  her 
pet,  thinking  of  his  future  life  with  hand  to  his  lips,  and  continued  smiling 
Gemma,  and  of  the  news  he  would  carry  and  looking  at  Sanin. 
back  to  her  !  Polozoff,  however,  awoke  Polozoff  also  glanced  at  him  and  with- 
sooner  than  was  his  custom,  as  he  him-  drew,  without  bidding  him  good-night, 
self  remarked — he  had  only  slept  about  “Well,  tell  me  every  thing,  now,  tell 
an  hour  and  a  half ;  drinking  off  a  glass  me,”  she  said  briskly,  at  the  same  time 
of  Seltzer  water  with  ice,  and  swallowing  placing  her  bare  elbows  on  the  table  and 
about  eight  spoonfuls  of  jam — Russian  impatiently  beating  her  nails  together, 
jam,  which  his  valet  brought  him  in  a  **  I®  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  be 
dark  green  Kieff  jar — and  without  married.^” 

which,  he  said,  he  could  not  exist— he  Saying  these  words,  Maria  Nikolaeona 

fixed  his  swollen  eyes  on  Sanin,  and  bent  her  head  on  one  side,  to  look  more 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  have  a  fixedly  and  searchingly  into  Sanin ’s  eyes, 
game  of  “  Fools  ’  ”  .^*  Sanin  agreed  will-  XXXV 

ingly ;  he  was  in  fear,  lest  Polozoff 

should  resume  his  previous  discussion  on  The  freedom  and  ease  of  Madame 
iambs,  yearling  ewes,  and  crispy  fat  mor-  Polozoff’s  manner  would  probably  have 
sels.  The  host  and  his  guest  returned  bad  the  effect  of  confusing  Sanin  at  first 
to  the  drawing-room,  the  waiter  brought  — although  he  was  no  novice,  and  had  al- 
the  cards,  and  they  began  to  play,  but  ready  seen  something  of  the  world — had 
of  course  not  for  money.  be  not  perceived  a  good  opening  for  his 

It  was  at  this  innocent  game  that  enterprise  through  this  same  familiarity 
Maria  Nikolaeona  found  them,  on  her  and  freedom  of  manner.  “  I  shall  humor 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ *  the  whims  of  this  rich  lady,”  decided  he, 

*  A  game  of  cards  played  amongst  the  lower  bis  own  mind,  and,  using  the  same  un- 
classes,  and  by  children.  reserved  tone  in  which  the  question  had 
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been  put,  answered  her,  “Yes,  I  am 
going  to  be  married." 

“  To  whom  ?  To  a  foreigner 

“  Yes." 

“You  became  acquainted  with  her 
not  long  since?  in  Frankfort?" 

“  Exactly  so." 

“  And  who  is  she  ?  May  I  know  ?" 

“  Certainly,  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
confectioner. "  M  aria  N ikolaeona  opened 
wide  her  eyes  and  arched  her  eyebrows. 

“  How  delightful !"  she  said  slowly, 
“  how  wonderful !  I  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  such  young  men  as  you 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  any 
more.  The  daughter  of  a  confec¬ 
tioner  !" 

“  I  see  you  are  rather  astonished,"  ob¬ 
served  Sanin,  in  a  dignified  tone  ;  “  but, 
firstly,  I  do  not  possess  those  pre¬ 
judices.  ..." 

“  Firstly,  I  am  not  in  the  least  aston¬ 
ished,"  interposed  Maria  Nikalaeona, 
“  and  I  have  no  prejudices.  I  myself  am 
the  daughter  of  a  peasant.  Well,  are  you 
satisfied  ?  I  am  surprised  and  pleased 
to  have  met  with  one  who  does  not  fear 
to  love  ?  You  love  her,  do  you  not  ?” 

“  Yes." 

“  Is  she  very  pretty  ?" 

Sanin  was  rather  taken  aback  by  this 
last  question  .  .  .  however,  there  was  no 
way  of  drawing  out  of  it. 

“  You  know,  Maria  Nikolaeona,"  he 
began,  “  the  face  we  love  surpasses  all 
others ;  but  my  affianced  bride  is  really 
beautiful." 

“  Really  ?  In  what  style  ?  Italian  ? 
English  ?” 

“  Yes,  her  features  are  regular.” 

“  You  have  not  got  her  portrait  ?” 

“  No,"  (at  that  time  photographs  were 
not  even  thought  of.  Daguerreotypes 
had  only  just  been  introduced.) 

“  What  is  her  name  ?” 

“  Her  name  is  Gemma." 

“  And  what  is  yours  ?” 

“  Dimitri.” 

“  And  your  father’s  ?" 

“  Paul.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Maria  Nikolae¬ 
ona,  in  the  same  slow,  measured  tone, 
“  you  please  me  exceedingly,  Dimitri  Pao- 
lovitch  ?  You  must  be  a  very  good  man. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  us  be  friends.” 
She  pressed  his  hand  firmly  with  her 
pretty,  white,  strong  fingers.  Her  hand 
was  not  much  smaller  than  his — but 
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much  warmer  and  smoother  and  softer, 
and  with  more  vitality  in  it. 

“  Only  you  know  what  has  struck  me 
suddenly  ?” 

“  What  ?” 

“  You  will  not  be  angry  ?  No  ?  She, 
you  say,  is  .your  affianced  bride.  But 
was  that  necessary  ?” 

Sanin  frowned.  “  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Maria  Nikolaeona.” 

Maria  Nikolaeona  gave  a  quiet,  mean¬ 
ing  laugh,  and,  lifting  her  head,  threw 
back  her  hair  which  had  fallen  over  her 
cheek.  “  He  is  really  charming,”  she 
murmured  half  pensively,  half  absently.  ^ 
“  A  knight-errant !  After  that,  how  is ' 
one  to  put  any  faith  in  people  who  as¬ 
sure  you  that  idealists  do  not  exist  nowa¬ 
days  ?” 

Maria  Nikolaeona  spoke  the  whole  time 
in  pure  Russian,  pure  Moscow  Russian 
— in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  not 
of  the  upper  classes. 

“  Doubtlessly  you  were  educated  at 
home  in  the  midst  of  an  old-fashioned 
and  God-fearing  family  ?  From  what 
government  are  you  ?” 

“  The  government  of  Tula." 

“  Then  we  are  both  from  the  same  go¬ 
vernment.  My  father  .  .  .  You  know 
who  my  father  was  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  know.” 

“  He  was  bom  at  Tula.  But  now  let 
us  talk  business.” 

“  That  is  to  say — how  talk  business  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

Maria  Nikolaeona  half  closed  her  eyes. 

“  But  with  what  object  did  you  come 
here  ?”  (When  she  closed  her  eyes  in 
that  manner,  they  assumed  a  rather 
kindly  and  satirical  expression ;  but  when 
again  she  opened  them  wide,  in  their 
bright,  cold  brilliancy  there  was  a  look 
that  betokened  something  efVil  and 
menacing.  The  crowding  beauty  of  her 
eyes  was  her  eyebrows — which  grew 
thick,  and  rather  low.)  “  You  wish  me  to 
buy  your  estate  ?  You  require  money 
for  your  marriage  ?  Am  I  not  right  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  am  in  need  of  money.” 

“  And  is  it  much  that  you  require  ?” 

“  For  present  emergencies,  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  francs  would  be  sufficient.  Your 
husband  knows  my  estate,  you  can  con¬ 
sult  with  him ;  but  I  should  not  ask  too 
high  a  price  for  it.” 

Maria  Nikolaeona  shook  her  head. 
“  Firstly,"  she  said,  pausing,  and  laying 
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the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  the  cuff  of  Sa- 
nin’s  coat,  “  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  my  husband,  excepting  on 
dress,  and  he  is  a  first-rate  judge  in 
those  matters ;  and  secondly,  why  do  you 
say  that  you  will  not  fix  a  very  high  price 
on  your  estate  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  you  because  you  are  in  love 
and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices.  ...  I 
shall  accept  no  sacrifices  from  you.  In¬ 
stead  of  encouraging  those  noble  senti¬ 
ments  of  yours,  am  I  to  nip  them  in  the 
bud  }  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 
At  times,  I  treat  people  unmercifully — 
but  in  a  different  way  to  that." 

Sanin  was  puzzled  to  know  whether  she 
was  serious  or  only  making  fun  of  him, 
and  thought  to  himself,  “  Oh  !  I  see,  one 
must  keep  one’s  ears  well  open  with  you." 

The  servant  came  into  the  room  with 
a  Russian  tea-urn,  tea-cups,  cream-pot, 
rusks,  etc.,  which  he  laid  out  between 
Sanin  and  Mme.  Polozoff,  and  then  with¬ 
drew. 

She  poured  him  out  a  cup  of  tea. 
“  You  are  not  particular  ?"  she  asked, 
putting  him  in  the  sugar  with  her  fingers, 
while  the  tongs  lay  on  the  tray. 

“  Not  at  all !  and  from  such  lovely 
fingers.  .  .  .”  He  did  not  finish  the 
phrase,  and  almost  choked  himself  with 
his  tea,  while  she  kept  watching  him  at¬ 
tentively  and  sharply. 

“  I  merely  mentioned  that  I  would 
take  a  moderate  sum  for  my  estate,”  he 
continued,  “  thinking  that,  as  you  were 
abroad,  you  would  not  have  much  money 
to  spare ;  then  again,  I  feel  that  the  sale 
...  or  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  under 
similar  conditions,  would  be  an  irregu¬ 
lar  proceeding,  and  I  am  bound  to  take 
this  into  consideration.” 

Sanin  stammered  in  confusion,  while 
Maria  Nikolaeona  leaning  back  in  her 
chair  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap, 
gazed  at  him  with  the  same  piercing,  at¬ 
tentive  look.  At  last  he  became  silent. 

“  Never  mind,  speak,  speak,”  she  said, 
drawing  him  as  it  were  out  of  his  dilem¬ 
ma  ;  “  I  am  listening — I  like  to  hear  you 
talk;  speak.” 

Sanin  then  commenced  describing  his 
estate,  how  many  acres  it  contained, 
where  it  was  situated,  the  household  be¬ 
longings,  the  profits  that  could  be  derived 
from  it  .  .  .  and  even  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  picturesque  position  of  the  house ; 
while  Maria  Nikolaeona  kept  looking  and 


looking  at  him,  more  fixedly  and  search- 
ingly,  moving  and  biting  her  lips  which 
bore  no  trace  of  a  smile. 

He  began  at  last  to  feel  awkward  and 
discomposed  under  that  pertinacious 
glance,  and  again  was  silent. 

“  Dimitri  Paolovitch,”  began  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  and  paused  one  moment  in 
thought  .  .  .  “  Dimitri  Paolovitch,”  she 
repeated  .  .  .  “  Do  you  know  what :  I 
am  convinced  that  the  purchase  of  your 
estate  would  be  a  very  profitable  trans¬ 
action  for  me,  and  that  we  shall  come  to 
an  agreement ;  but  you  must  give  me  .  . 
two  days — yes,  two  days  for  considera¬ 
tion.  You  can  surely  bear  a  separation 
of  two  days  ?  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer — against  your  will — I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor.  But  if  you  are  now  in 
need  of  five  or  six  thousand  francs,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  lend  you  that  sum. 
We  shall  arrange  the  matter  afterward.” 

Sanin  rose.  “  I  must  thank  you,  Ma¬ 
ria  Nikolaeona,  for  your  kind  readiness 
in  assisting  one  who  is  almost  an  utter 
stranger  to  you.  .  .  .  But  if  you  decid¬ 
edly  wish  it,  I  should  prefer  waiting  for 
your  final  answer — and  shall  stay  here 
two  days  longer.” 

“  Yes  ;  that  is  my  wish,  Dimitri  Paolo¬ 
vitch.  But  it  will  be  very  trying  to  you  ? 
Tell  me,  will  it  not  ?" 

“  I  love  my  affianced  bride,  Maria  Ni¬ 
kolaeona — and  a  separation  from  her  is 
hard  to  bear.” 

“  O  you  treasure !”  murmured  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  with  a  sigh.  “  I  promise  not 
to  worry  you.  You  are  going .?” 

“  It  is  late,”  observed  Sanin. 

“  And  you  must  rest  after  your  journey 
— and  after  your  game  at  “  Fools”  with 
my  husband.  Tell  me,  fare  you  a  great 
friend  of  my  husband’s  ?" 

“  We  were  at  the  same  school  toge¬ 
ther.” 

“  And  was  he  the  same  as  he  is  now  ?” 

“  How  the  same  asked  Sanin. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  suddenly  burst  out 
laughing,  and  laughed  till  she  was 
crimson  in  the  face ;  she  put  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  up  to  her  lips,  rose  from  the  chair, 
and,  with  an  air  of  fatigue,  went  up  to 
Sanin  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  bowed,  and  turned  to  the  door. 

“  Come  early  to-morrow  morning — do 
you  hear  she  called  after  him.  He 
looked  round,  as  he  passed  through  the 
door — and  saw  that  she  had  again  thrown 
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herself  into  the  arm-chair,  and  lifted  both  ders — and  it  was  impossible  not  to  ac- 
her  hands  to  the  back  of  her  head,  knowledge  that  the  position  of  those 
The  wide  sleeves  of  her  morning  dress  arms,  the  whole  attitude  of  that  figure 
had  fallen  back  almost  up  to  her  shoul-  was  bewitchingly  beautiful. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL.* 


The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Mill’s  remark¬ 
able  autobiography  was  written  in  or 
before  i86i,  and  the  “  Remainder  of  my 
Life,”,  as  he  pathetically  designates  the 
period  which  followed  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1870.  The  book  is  composed 
with  the  thoughtful  care  and  finish  of 
style  which  have  made  the  writer’s  works 
popular  notwithstanding  the  dryness  and 
abstruseness  of  many  of  the  subjects 
which  he  treated.  Probably  no  scholar 
or  philosopher  has  left  an  equally  full 
and  faithful  history  of  his  education  and 
his  intellectual  life.  The  unconscious 
revelations  of  character  which  are  often 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  an  autobio¬ 
graphy  bear  an  unusually  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  deliberate  narrative,  because 
Mr.  Mill’s  purpose  of  writing  a  candid 
account  of  his  life  was  made  effective  by 
his  long  practice  of  psychological  obser¬ 
vation.  Having  fully  attained  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  he  was  trained  in  youth, 
and  which  he  afterwards  proposed  to 
himself  as  the  business  and  duty  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Mill  thought,  with  a  self-confi¬ 
dence  unmixed  with  vanity,  that  his  own 
progress  must  convey  useful  instruction 
to  others.  Although  he  was  not  incapa¬ 
ble  of  employing  irony  among  his  con¬ 
troversial  w'eapons,  it  w’ould  appear  from 
his  Autobiography  as  from  his  other  writ¬ 
ings,  that  he  w-as  almost  devoid  of  hu¬ 
mor,  and  that  he  never  deviated  into 
playfulness.  The  discovery  of  truth, 
and  still  more  the  practical  application 
of  his  principles  to  that  which  he  deemed 
to  be  the  benefit  of  mankind,  seem  to  have 
wholly  occupied  his  mind.  He  even 
contrived  to  identify  a  romantic  tenacity 
of  tender  feeling  with  his  speculative  and 
didactic  career.  For  recreation,  for,gay- 
ety,  and  for  the  trivialities  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  humorous  contrasts,  he  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  that  he  could  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  been  tolerant  of  non- 
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sense ;  but  when  he  attributes  part  of  the 
early  unpopularity  of  the  Utilitarians  to 
the  wilful  exaggerations  and  paradoxes 
of  Mr.  Charles  Austin,  he  appreciates  the 
extraordinary  brilliance  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  If  Mr.  Mill  could  have  prearrang¬ 
ed  his  life,  or  lived  it  over  again,  he 
would  perhaps  have  scarcely  varied  its 
actual  course,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  earlier  and  more  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  His  employment  in  the 
Indi.a  House  from  seventeen  to  sixty 
gave  him  useful  experience  of  business 
and  of  men,  and  allowed  him  leisure 
and  independence  for  his  philosophical 
pursuits.  He  acknowledges  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  derived  from  being  in 
this  respect  “  one  wheel  in  a  machine, 
the  whole  of  which  had  to  work  to¬ 
gether.”  He  could  not  act  “  without 
satisfying  various  persons  very  unlike 
himself  that  the  thing  was  fit  to  be  done,” 
and  thus  “  I  learnt  how  to  obtain  the 
best  I  could,  when  I  could  not  obtain 
everything ;  instead  of  being  indignant 
or  dispirited  because  I  could  not  have 
entirely  my  own  way,  to  be  pleasdd  and 
encouraged  when  I  could  have  the  small¬ 
est  part  of  it ;  and  even  when  that  could 
not  be,  to  bear  with  complete  equanimity 
the  being  overruled  altogether.”  No  les¬ 
son  is  more  valuable  to  a  theoretical  re¬ 
former  than  the  knowledge  that  men 
must  be  persuaded  and  influenced  as  well 
as  convinced  by  demonstration.  That 
opposing  colleagues  or  hesitating  supe¬ 
riors  might  perhaps  sometimes  be  in  the 
right  was  a  consideration  which  seems 
not  to  have  occurred  to  the  infallible 
prophet  in  their  midst.  Except  in  the 
transaction  of  official  business,  Mr.  Mill 
had  few  opportunities  of  studying  human 
nature.  He  had  no  companions  in  boy¬ 
hood  ;  the  associates  of  his  maturer  years 
were  for  the  most  part  connected  with 
him  chiefly  by  intellectual  sympathy,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  may  not  have  uni¬ 
formly  agreed  with  him  in  opinion.  Mr. 
Mill  mentions  as  a  natural  occurrence 
that  a  “  schism  ”  between  Mr.  Roebuck 
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and  himself,  which  afterwards  gradually 
widened,  began  in  the  preference  of  Mr. 
Roebuck  for  Byron  and  of  Mr.  Mill  for 
Wordsworth.  “  Both  Maurice  and  Ster¬ 
ling  were  of  considerable  use  to  my  de¬ 
velopment,”  and  Mr.  Mill  records  his 
opinion  that  in  intellectual  power,  apart 
from  poetical  genius,  Maurice  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  Coleridge.  It  is  perhaps  well  for 
ordinary  men  that  they  can  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  those  whom  they  like,  with¬ 
out  troubling  themselves  about  their 
own  development.  With  John  Sterling, 
whose  intellect  was  imitative  and  rhetori¬ 
cal,  while  his  character  deserved  all  the 
affection  which  it  earned,  Mr.  Mill  says 
that  “  I  soon  became  very  intimate,  and 
was  more  attached  to  him  than  I  have 
been  to  any  other  man.”  The  same  me¬ 
rits  obtained  for  Sterling  the  rare  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  his  memory  preserved  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  wrote  his  Life  with  a 
superior  and  almost  humorous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  character,  such  as  Johnson 
might  have  applied  to  the  biography  of 
a  more  manly  and  dignified  Boswell. 
About  the  age  of  thirty-five,  as  he  re¬ 
cords  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  Mr.  Mill 
withdrew  from  the  limited  intercourse 
with  society  which  he  had  previously 
cultivated.  No  more  erroneous  proposi¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  enunciated  than  the 
assertion  that  “a  person  of  high  intellect 
should  never  go  into  unintellectual  so¬ 
ciety  unless  he  can  enter  it  as  an  apostle.” 
Again,  “  If  the  character  is  formed  and 
the  mind  made  up  on  the  few  cardinal 
points  of  human  opinion,  agreement  of 
conviction  and  feeling  on  these  has  been 
felt  in  all  times  to  be  an  essential  requi¬ 
site  of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
friendship  in  a  really  earnest  mind.”  A 
man  who  will  neither  enter  unintellectual 
society  nor  consort  with  any  one  who 
differs  from  him  in  opinion  practises  an 
unconscious  self-indulgence  analogous  to 
the  care  of  a  valetudinarian  for  freedom 
from  disturbance  and  for  an  equable 
temperature.  In  precisely  the  same  spi¬ 
rit,  religious  bigots  and  other  leaders  of 
cliques  and  coteries  confine  themselves 
to  the  society  of  those  who  echo  or  share 
their  opinions.  From  the  date  of  his  vo¬ 
luntary  seclusion  Mr.  Mill  lived  in  the 
closest  union  with  a  companion  who, 
among  other  qualities,  agreed  in  all  his 
opinions  so  completely  that  he  supposed 


himself  to  be  guided  by  her  judgment. 
To  be  never  doubted  and  never  contra¬ 
dicted  is  for  the  wisest  of  men  more 
pleasant  than  wholesome.  Although 
nearly  the  whole  of  mankind  may  be 
classed  among  unintellectual  society,  yet 
they  have  something  to  teach  their  in¬ 
structors  ;  and  difference  of  conviction  or 
feeling  tends  to  counteract  prejudice.  Mr. 
Mill’s  later  works,  as  far  as  they  are  not 
strictly  scientific,  bear  abundant  traces  of 
the  mischievous  effects  of  his  rejection  of 
all  opportunities  of  learning  and  of  all  fac¬ 
ulties  of  observation.  His  faculties  had 
ripened  early,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  manhood  he  had  accumulated 
an  almost  unprecedented  store  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but,  if  learning  and  abstract 
thought  are  the  fit  occupation  of  youth, 
wisdom,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  is  called  common  sense,  is  chiefly 
acquired  in  maturity.  The  supercilious 
condemnation  of  the  human  race,  under 
the  title  of  unintellectual  society,  scarce¬ 
ly  becomes  a  philanthropic  reformer  who 
is  bound  to  study  the  actual  condition  of 
the  world  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  A  grazier  with  an  insupera¬ 
ble  objection  to  the  sight  of  oxen  would 
not  be  more  capricious  than  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  who  secluded  himself  from  an  unin¬ 
tellectual  world. 

The  discipline  of  retirement  was  the 
less  required  by  Mr.  Mill  because  he  had 
not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  early  associa¬ 
tion  with  equals.  The  voluntary  ancho¬ 
rite  of  middle  age  had  in  boyhood  been 
condemned  by  an  austere  taskmaster  to 
laborious  solitude.  Almost  from  infancy 
he  was  engaged  in  severe  study  under  his 
father,  nor  was  the  course  of  instruction 
intermitted  during  the  daily  walks  which 
formed  his  only  exercise  and  recreation. 
Mr.  James  Mill,  who  was  not  inferior 
either  in  intellectual  vigor  or  in  the 
power  of  influencing  others  to  his  cele¬ 
brated  son,  determined  to  make  him  a 
subject  and  example  of  the  highest  form 
of  intellectual  education.  The  experi¬ 
ment  must  have  appeared  both  to  father 
and  son  to  have  resulted  in  perfect  suc¬ 
cess,  but  it  would  have  been  better  that 
it  should  never  have  been  tried.  The 
teacher  was  not  only  exacting,  but  harsh 
and  impatient ;  and  his  method  of  in¬ 
struction  would  have  spoiled  any  ordina¬ 
ry  temper,  as  the  exertions  which  he  de¬ 
manded  would  have  been  fatal  to  an  ave- 
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rage  capacity.  The  son  was,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  not  less  capable  of  learning  than 
the  father  was  resolute  to  teach,  and  in 
looking  back  on  his  education,  he  “  hesi¬ 
tates  to  pronounce  whether  he  was  more 
a  loser  or  gainer  by  his  severity.”  “  My 
father’s  younger  children  loved  him  ten¬ 
derly  ;  and  if  I  cannot  say  so  much  for 
myself,  I  w’as  always  loyally  devoted  to 
him.”  At  three  years  old  John  Mill  be¬ 
gan  to  learn  Greek,  in  which  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  afterwards  acquired  the 
grammatical  mastery  of  a  perfect  scholar. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  taught 
arithmetic,  and  from  four  to  eight  he 
read  all  Herodotus,  and  gave  his  father, 
during  their  walks,  accounts  derived 
from  written  notes  of  the  works  of  Ro¬ 
bertson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  other  histo¬ 
ries  which  he  read.  Among  other  works, 
he  re^d  the  Annual  Register  down  to 
1788,  and  his  admirers  will  perhaps  be 
shocked  by  the  grave  confession  that  be¬ 
fore  he  was  set  right  by  his  father,  he  fa¬ 
vored,  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  the 
English  side  in  the  American  War.  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Historical  View  of  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment,  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  M’Crie’s  Life  of  fohn  Knox  furnish¬ 
ed  at  this  time  opportunities  of  verbal 
instruction  “  respecting  civilization,  go¬ 
vernment,  morality,  and  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion.”  He  had  also  to  instruct  a  youn¬ 
ger  sister  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  he 
went  through  with  her  a  considerable 
part  of  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Ccesar's  Com¬ 
mentaries,  but  he  has  the  good  sense  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  setting  one  child 
to  teach  another.  Between  his  eighth 
and  twelfth  year  he  read  Virgil,  Horace, 
part  of  Livy,  the  whole  of  Sallust,  parts 
of  Ovid,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  the 
whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  one  or 
two  Greek  plays,  the  whole  of  Thucydi¬ 
des,  several  books  of  Polybius,  and 
amongst  other  things  Aristotle’s  Rheto¬ 
ric,  which  “  my  father  made  me  study 
with  peculiar  care,  and  throw  the  matter 
of  it  into  synoptic  tables.”  “  During  the 
same  year  I  learnt  elementary  geometry 
and  algebra  thoroughly,  the  differential 
calculus,  and  other  parts  of  the  higher 
mathematics  far  from  thoroughly.”  From 
ten  to  eleven  he  wrote  as  much  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome  as  would  have  made  an  oc¬ 
tavo  volume,  extending  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Licinian  laws  ;  and  he  claims  to  have 
anticipated  Niebuhr  in  his  defence  of 


the  Agrarian  laws.  One  of  his  greatest 
amusements  was  experimental  science, 
though  only  in  a  theoretical  form.  At 
twelve  he  entered  on  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  his  course  of  instruction  with 
logic,  in  which  his  first  text-book  was  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle.  It  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add  that  he  read  the  whole  of 
Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Quinctilian,  and 
the  principal  Dialogues  of  Plato.  He 
also  assisted  his  father  during  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  proofs  of  his  History  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went 
through  with  his  father  a  complete  course 
of  political  economy.  Ricardo’s  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  bullion  controversy  were 
used  for  instruction  on  the  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  of  money ;  and  the  pupil  was  re¬ 
quired  to  correct  “  the  more  superficial 
views  of  Adam  Smith  by  the  superior 
lights  of  Ricardo.”  At  this  point  his 
education  was  fortunately  interrupted  or 
diversified  by  a  residence  of  a  year  in 
France  in  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Ben- 
tham,  brother  to  the  celebrated  jurist. 
Nearly  fifty  years  afterwards  Mr,  Mill 
looked  back  with  complacent  approval 
on  the  successful  effort  of  his  father  to 
train  him  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation  during  his  childish  years.  He 
declares  that  in  quickness  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  in  memory,  and  in  energy  of  cha¬ 
racter,  he  was  rather  below  than  above 
par  ;  and  “  what  I  could  do  could  assu¬ 
redly  be  done  by  any  boy  or  girl  of  ave¬ 
rage  capacity  and  healthy  physical  con¬ 
dition.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  Mr.  Mill,  after  he  was 
grown  up,  ever  made  acquaintance  with 
children.  A  boy  cuf  average  capacity 
would  be  reduced  to  idiocy  by  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  experiment,  and  no  mother  in 
her  senses  would  subject  a  young  girl  to 
such  useless  torture.  Mr.  Mill  himself 
may  have  started,  as  he  says,  with  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  over 
his  “  contemporaries,”  but  it  is  impossible 
to  repair  the  misfortune  of  never  having 
been  a  boy.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  young 
man  to  be  far  in  advance  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries ;  but  Mr.  Mill  was  indebted  to 
his  precocious  cultivation  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  intercourse  with  several  of  the 
able  men  who  frequented  his  father’s 
house  as  friends  or  disciples.  In  the 
number  were  included  Mr.  John  Austin 
and  Mr.  Charles  Austin,  Mr.  Grote,  the 
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present  Lord  Romilly,  and  the  present 
Lord  Helper.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr. 
Mill  became  a  student  and  earnest  adhe¬ 
rent  of  Bentham  ;  at  sixteen  he  wrote  for 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  at  seventeen 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Westminster  Resieiv.  The  maturity  of  his 
judgment  at  that  early  age  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  his  disapproval  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Bentham  of  Bowring  as 
Editor  of  the  Reiieiv.  At  eighteen  he 
edited  Bentham’s  writings  on  the  Law  of 
Evidence. 

In  spite  of  the  exclusive  cultivation  by 
his  father  of  his  extraordinary  intellectual 
powers,  Mr.  Mill  was  capable  of  deep, 
imaginative,  and  even  morbid  feeling. 
About  the  age  of  twenty  he  fell,  by  a  na¬ 
tural  reaction,  which  he  seems  never  af¬ 
terwards  to  have  understood,  into  a  state 
of  despondency  which  was  first  relieved 
by  the  study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
During  his  previous  distress  he  had  been 
“  seriously  tormented  by  the  thought  of  the 
exhaustibility  of  musical  combinations 
and  he  consoles  himself  for  the  oddity  of 
his  trouble  by  the  remark  that  his  dejec¬ 
tion  had  not  been  merely  egotistical,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  music  would  affect  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  He  was  first  attracted  to 
Wordsworth  by  his  interest  in  natural 
scenery  ;  but  “  what  made  Wordsworth’s 
poems  a  medicine  for  my  state  of  mind 
was  that  they  expressed  not  mere  butward 
beauty,  but  states  of .  feeling  and  of 
thought  colored  by  feeling  under  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  beauty."  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  nevertheless  seems  never  to  have 
fully  appreciated  Wordsworth’s  poetical 
genius.  A  more  permanent  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  proof  of  his  suceptibility  to  emo¬ 
tion  was  his  absorbing  devotion  to  the 
lady  whom  he  finally  married.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  all  his  works  were,  as 
he  persuaded  himself,  joint  productions  ; 
and  those  thoughts  which  have  contribu¬ 
ted  most  to  the  success  and  reputation  of 
his  writings  emanated,  according  to  his 
belief,  from  her  genius.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  his  belief 
in  her  consummate  ability  is  furnished 
by  his  account  of  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  : — "  I  knew  that  I  could  not  see 
round  him,  and  could  never  be  certain 
that  I  saw  over  him,  and  I  never  pre¬ 
sumed  to  judge  him  with  any  definiteness. 


until  he  was  interpreted  to  me  by  one 
greatly  the  superior  of  us  both,  who  was 
more  of  a  poet  than  he,  and  more  of  a 
thinker  than  I,  whose  own  mind  and 
nature  included  his,  and  infinitely  more.” 
That  a  lady  who  never  wrote  anything, 
and  who,  except  by  a  passionate  lover,  was 
not  known  ever  to  have  thought  or  said 
anything  worth  recording,  was  far  supe¬ 
rior  in  extent  and  degree  of  power  to  a 
man  whose  lofty  genius  has  been  proved 
by  writings  of  the  highest  order,  is  a  para¬ 
dox  not  to  be  accej^ted  on  the  authority 
of  a  blind  admirer.  It  may  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Mill  is  justified  in  tracing  to  the 
influence  of  his  wife  the  change  or  dete¬ 
rioration  of  his  economic  doctrines  by 
the  admixture  of  socialism  in  his  later 
writings.  The  encroachment  of  feeling 
and  philanthropy  on  science  would  be  a 
natural  result  of  feminine  influence.  In 
other  respects  the  supposed  share  of  Mrs. 
Mill  in  the  productions  of  her  husband 
was  probably  the  result  of  his  wishes  and 
his  fancy.  Their  entire  community  of 
thought  and  opinion  proves  that  she 
never  opposed  or  contradicted  him,  while 
she  had  the  skill  to  color  all  his  intellec¬ 
tual  activity  with  affection  and  sympathy. 
He  had  held  from  his  youth  the  opinion 
that  women  were  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  of  political  rights ;  but  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  in  consequence  of  his  intercourse 
with  a  woman  whom  he  exalted  into  a 
poet  and  philosopher  that  he  deluded 
himself  with  the  belief  of  the  equality  of 
the  sexes.  To  many  men  such  a  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  laws  of  nature  would 
be  fatal  to  romance,  as  well  as  incompa¬ 
tible  with  dispassionate  experience  and 
observation  ;  but  the  eccentricities  of 
passionate  affection  are  innumerable ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  essential  to  Mr. 
Mill’s  happiness  that  he  should  imagine 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  to  be  a  logi¬ 
cian  and  a  political  economist.  If  he  had 
possessed  athletic  accomplishments,  he 
would  perhaps  have  believed  that  she 
could  beat  him  in  running  or  at  cricket ; 
except  indeed  that  early  training  among 
boys  in  a  playground  would  probably 
have  given  an  entirely  different  direction 
to  his  thoughts.  It  is  singular  that  in 
his  detailed  account  of  his  childhood  he 
never  mentions  his  mother,  except  in  a 
passing  censure  on  his  father  for  having 
married  without  assured  means  of  sub- 
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sistence.  It  may  be  inferred  that  in  that 
household  masculine  supremacy  was 
never  questioned. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to 
give  a  full  account  of  a  work  which  is  full 
of  interesting  matter.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Mill  that  he  never  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  doubt  of  the  expediency  of 
all  his  acts  and  speeches  during  his  short 
Parliamentary  career.  He  claims  for 
himself,  perhaps  with  justice,  the  credit 
of  having  persuaded  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Beales  to  relinquish  their  purpose  of 
defying  the  police  and  the  Government 
by  holding  a  second  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Beales  himself 
and  other  leaders  of  the  mob  had  pre¬ 
viously  failed  in  a  similar  attempt. 
“  After  the  working-men  had  conceded  so 
much  to  me,  I  felt  bound  to  comply  with 
their  request  that  I  would  attend  and 
speak  at  their  meeting  at  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Hall,  the  only  meeting  called  by  the 
Reform  League  which  I  ever  attended.” 
It  is  well  that  there  was  some  excuse  for 
a  proceeding  which,  immediately  after 
the  attack  on  the  Hyde  Park  railings, 
certainly  required  explanation.  Mr. 
Mill  differed  from  the  Reform  League, 
both  because  female  suffrage  was  not 
included  in  their  demands,  and  also 
because  he  was  in  his  later  years  a  con¬ 
sistent  opponent  of  the  Ballot.  His  soli¬ 
citude  for  the  representation  of  minori¬ 
ties,  and  his  adoption  of  Mr.  Hare’s  in¬ 
genious  project,  show,  if  proof  had,  been 
needed,  that  Mr.  Mill  consulted  only  his 
own  notions  of  justice,  and  not  the  wish¬ 
es  of  the  multitude.  The  cumulative 
vote,  which  he  warmly  supported,  was 


the  other  day  denounced  by  Mr.  Bright, 
a  reformer  of  a  wholly  different  type,  as 
the  worst  electoral  contrivance  which  had 
ever  been  devised.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Mill  greatly  surpassed  his  eloquent  rival 
in  popular  influence.  As  was  said  by 
another  democratic  politician,  the  arti¬ 
sans  knew  all  about  Mr.  Bright,  but  Mr. 
Mill  seemed  to  descend  to  them  from  the 
skies  ;  and  they  were  delighted  with  phi¬ 
losophic  demonstrations  that  their  own 
inarticulate  wants  and  passions  were  con¬ 
sistent  with  transcendental  reason.  Mr. 
Mill’s  greatest  practical  error  consisted 
in  his  alliance  with  forces  which  it  would 
have  been  wholly  impossible  for  him  to 
control.  In  the  present  year,  at  the  last 
public  meeting  which  he  attended,  he 
propounded  his  fantastic  theory  of  the  an¬ 
nexation  by  the  State  of  the  “  unearned 
increment  ”  of  land  before  an  audience 
which,  as  he  ought  to  have  known,  was 
bent  on  simple  spoliation.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  the  old  Greek  dream  of  go¬ 
vernment  by  philosophers  would,  if  it 
were  realized,  be  advantageous  to  the 
world.  In  actual  life  the  philosophers 
would  only  furnish  theories  to  be  put  in 
practice  without  respect  to  philosophic 
limitations  by  the  numerical  majority. 
On  the  whole,  custom  and  traditional  law 
are  more  convenient  guides.  The  Auto¬ 
biography  will  be  highly  instructive  to 
those  who  are  not  in  an  unqualified  sense 
disciples  of  Mr.  Mill.  The  generation 
which  has  been  largely  moulded  by  his 
influence  will  be  almost  too  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  his  revelations  as  a  gos¬ 
pel. — Saturday  Revinv. 
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LETTER  I.  • 


English  people,  who  glean  their  ideas 
of  Spanish  life  and  character  from  a  so¬ 
journ  at  Madrid  or  Malaga,  Gibraltar,  or 
Seville,  know  strangely  little  of  the  real 
state  of  education  and  social  life  in  the 
less-visited  towns  of  the  interior. 

When  I  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  my 
way  to  the  secluded  town  from  which  I 
write,  I  was  warned  not  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Cadiz,  as  the  line  was  cut,  and 
that  city  “  in  a  state  of  siege.”  Malaga 


was  “  in  a  condition  very  little  better.” 
However,  I  went  on  by  sea  to  Malaga, 
hardly  knowing — indeed,  I  should  say, 
very  doubtful  whether  or  no  I  should  be 
able  to  take  train  into  the  interior.  At 
Malaga,  the  first  token  of  “  La  Republi- 
ca  Democratka  Federal  ”  was  a  string  of 
red-capped  Voluntarios,  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  Customs  officials. 
They  boarded  our  steamer,  headed  by 
their  captain,  and  with  fixed  bayonets 
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marched  up  to  the  breakfast-table  on 
deck  to  confer  with  our  captain.  They 
seemed  but  ill  armed,  and  wore  no  uni¬ 
form,  save  the  scarlet  flannel  cap,  peaked 
over  the  eyes,  of  which  every  shop  win¬ 
dow  was  full.  Some  had  old  fowling- 
pieces,  some  Enfield  rifles,  some  the  Sni¬ 
der.  They  seemed  restless  and  haggard, 
and  indeed,  one  of  them  told  me,  as  we 
smoked  a  cigarette  together,  that  he 
was  dissatisfled  with  his  Government, 
his  faith — in  a  word,  with  everything. 
Our  captain,  a  hearty  Englishman,  who 
did  not  like  arms  at  his  breakfast-table, 
good-humoredly  asked  them  to  “  unfix 
bayonets.”  This  the  poor  fellows  did, 
after  a  moment’s  demur,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  Afterwards,  I  met  these  same  men 
at  the  Custom  House,  and  they  passed 
my  luggage  unopened,  in  remembrance 
of  our  cigar  and  chat  together,  and  be¬ 
haved  most  courteously.  This  was  my 
first  introduction  to  the  Intransigentes. 
Next  day,  two  thousand  Malaguanese 
Voluntarios,  who  had  been  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  Seville,  entered  the 
town,  preceded  by  their  band,  and  four 
cannon.  They,  too,  were  ill  armed,  and 
only  distinguished  from  civilians  by  the 
red  cap  ;  they  promenaded  the  street  in 
triumph  for  some  time,  and  at  a  bugle 
call  dispersed  at  once,  each  man  going  to 
his  own  home.  In  two  hours  Malaga 
was  quiet  as  ever,  and  not  an  armed  man 
seen  in  its  streets.  The  only  active 
measure  taken  on  that  day  was  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  the  order  for  every  Nun  to  leave 
her  convent  in  twenty-four  hours,  which 
time  of  grace  was  readily  extended,  at 
the  request  of  the  English  and  American 
Consuls,  to  six  days. 

Starting  up-country,  vi&  Cordoba,  I 
was  reminded  only  too  sadly  of  the  un¬ 
happy  state  of  sunny,  beautiful  Spain. 
The  com,  over-ripe,  was  ungathered  in  ; 
at  each  small  station  stood,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  a  couple  of  Guardas  Civiles. 
No  words  of  mine  can  describe  the  alter¬ 
nate  beauty  and  savage  grandeur  of  the 
route  from  Malaga  to  Cordoba.  From 
Malaga  to  Alova,  the  wild  semi-cultivat- 
ed  slopes  stretched  out  far  as  eye  could 
see,  reminding  one,  here  and  there,  of 
the  Wiltshire  Downs  on  a  grand  scale ; 
but  at  Alova,  a  lovely  town  of  some  8,000 
people,  the  fertile  plains  of  Andalusia 
Abaga  (Andalusia  the  lower)  suddenly 
spread  around  us  in  all  their  beauty,  lit 


up  by  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun — 
the  orange,  the  vines  crowning  slope  after 
slope,  the  full  palm-tree,  and  the  olive- 
patches  dotting  the  landscape  far  and 
near ;  field  after  field  separated  by  hedges 
of  prickly  pear,  and  groups  of  aloes  here 
and  there,  completely  enchanted  and  fas¬ 
cinated  heart  and  soul,  and  one  forgot  the 
sorrows  of  one’s  new  country,  and  her 
strife  and  her  bloodshed,  in  looking  on  her 
beauty  and  her  grace. 

Suddenly  all  was  changed — vineyards, 
olives,  trees,  were  all  but  as  a  dim  mist 
of  blue  far  behind,  and  we  had  entered 
on  a  scene  of  more  savage  grandeur  than 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  Tyrol. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the 
country,  after  crossing  the  Guadalhorce 
near  Bogantes  Station,  h'ar  and  wide 
there  is  nothing  but  naked  rock ;  you 
look  up,  peak  after  peak  of  granite 
towers  up  above  the  line  and  cuts  its 
rugged  way  into  the  deep  clear  blue, 
while  to  your  left,  seen  here  and  there 
through  the  holes  of  the  rock,  the  Ciua- 
dalhorce,  increased  and  fed  by  one  cas¬ 
cade  after  another,  foams  and  dashes 
along  over  its  huge  granite  boulders. 
The  line  goes  through  tunnel  after  tun¬ 
nel  in  swift  succession,  until  the  far-fam¬ 
ed  viaduct  at  Bogantes  is  passed  at  a 
foot’s  pace. 

The  chief  spot  of  interest  is  the 
“  Hoyo,”  or  gorge,  with  the  river  foam¬ 
ing  at  its  side  as  just  described.  This 
magnificent  scenery  is  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Bogantes  station,  and  is  called 
here  “  the  pass  of  the  Guadalhorce.”  It  is 
hardly  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Mala¬ 
ga,  and  I  can  only  wonder  that  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  hand  and  pencil  are  not  busy  here 
year  by  year,  where  all  is  so  intensely 
new,  and  almost  untrodden  ground. 

Let  me  pass  on  to  the  end  of  my  jour¬ 
ney.  The  road,  save  for  the  beautiful 
ridge  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  just  tinged 
by  the  setting  sun  ;  and  the  silver  Gua¬ 
dalquivir — winding  among  its  here  tree¬ 
less  hills — was  treeless,  barren,  and  de¬ 
void  of  beauty.  Late  at  night  I  arrived 
at  my  destination,  and  was  only  too  glad 
to  turn  off  to  rest. 

What  struck  me  most,  at  first,  was  the 
wretched  state  of  the  streets,  which  is 
common  to  the  towns  of  the  interior ;  they 
have  no  pavement,  but  have  at  some  re¬ 
mote  period  been  “  pitched  ”  with  huge 
stones,  many  of  which  have  gone,  leaving 
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holes  a  foot  deep.  All  travelling  is  ac¬ 
complished  on  horse  or  donkey-back :  or 
in  springless  mule  carts,  which  jolt  one  to 
pieces.  These  carts  are  covered  with 
bamboo  canes,  with  a  sacking  at  each 
end  ;  the  bottom  is  simply  a  piece  of  or¬ 
dinary  matting  stretched  over  the  iron 
bars  that  join  the  wheels.  But,  to  say 
truth,  there  is  hardly  any  communication 
between  town  and  town.  Villages,  coun¬ 
try  houses,  farm-houses  absolutely  have 
no  existence,  owing  to  the  unsafe  state  of 
the  country.  The  farmers  live  in  the 
towns,  and  gather  their  wheat  and  gar- 
vancos  (a  sort  of  pea)  into  the  camera, 
or  attic,  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Walking  out  the  next  morning,  I  heard 
in  the  distance  the  well-known  strains  of 
the  Marseillaise,  played  in  the  most  lively 
way  by  a  brass  band,  and  presently  a 
tiny  coffin,  swung  between  four  boys, 
came  round  the  corner :  the  coffin  of  a 
little  fair-haired  child  of  some  seven 
summers,  laid  out  in  blue  paper,  with  a 
glass  lid  to  show  its  peaceful  face.  A 
crowd  of  boys,  cutting  capers,  singing 
and  shouting,  ran  before  it,  while  close 
behind  it,  at  a  swinging  pace,  and  play¬ 
ing  their  loudest  and  liveliest,  came  the 
band  I  had  heard ;  behind  them,  four 
abreast,  walked  fifty  or  sixty  young  men, 
chiefly  of  the  mining  or  artisan  class. 
This  ceremony  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
Spain,  and  has  only  existed  since  the 
Republic  was  formed.  It  is  called  a 
“civil  funeral.”  The  ceremony  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough  ;  the  band  (of  advanced  Re¬ 
publicans)  marches  to  the  house  whence 
the  funeral  is  to  come,  and  forms  a  semi¬ 
circle  around  the  door,  with  all  the  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  they  then  march  to  the  cemete¬ 
ry,  play  one  last  lively  Republican  air,  in 
token  that  the  innocent  has  gone  to  a 
better  country,  and  is  safe  “  en  manos  de 
Dios,”  leaving  the  little  flimsy  coffin  on 
one  of  the  stones,  until  the  grave  digger 
can  find  time  to  inter  it.  The  law  in 
other  days  was,  that  no  funeral  should 
take  place  without  a  priest,  but  this  was 
repealed  by  the  Republic,  and  permission 
given  to  all  to  bury  with  or  without  a  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony.  It  is  sad,  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  to  witness  such  a  spectacle ;  it  is  a 
defiance  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
from  men  who  absolutely  have  no  faith 
at  all  to  cling  to  in  its  place.  Strangely 
enough,  I  have  never  seen  a  grown-up 
person  buried  with  a  civil  funeral.  The 


most  striking  part  of  a  Spanish  funeral, 
is  the  number  of  those  who  follow.  Every 
friend  of  the  bereaved  family,  every  dis¬ 
tant  relation,  those  in  the  same  street, 
and  all  who  knew  the  dead  man,  leave 
their  work  and  follow  him  to  his  last 
resting-place.  No  women  ever  follow  ; 
no  special  mourning  seems  to  be  used. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  him¬ 
self  an  Intransigente,  but  not  an  ultra- 
red.  Here  is  the  blot  of  the  Spanish 
Republic,  that  there  “  are  Republicans 
and  Republicans;”  the  moderates  are  di¬ 
vided,  the  ultras  are  divided,  and  they 
will  not,  even  in  face  of  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  unite.  This  man,  intransigente 
himself,  saw  the  danger  to  our  town  from 
his  advanced  brethren  of  the  same  order 
— men  who  live  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Morena,  whose  one  idea  is  equality  of 
property,  and  the  dividing  of  their  coun¬ 
try  into  countless  small  “  cantones,"  or 
states,  and  who  descend  on  any  town  at 
will, — which  is  ungarrisoned, — and  sim¬ 
ply  demand  and  receive  from  the  fright¬ 
ened  inhabitants  any  sum  they  choose  to 
name.  I  should  say  that  during  the 
summer  our  town  had  absolutely  no  gar¬ 
rison  at  all.  The  Alcalde,  to  his  honor 
be  it  spoken,  equipped  and  armed,  and 
kept  at  his  own  expense,  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  Voluntarios,  to  defend  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  English  and 
Spanish,  from  the  descent  of  the  insur¬ 
gents.  Nightly  they  walked  the  town 
and  guarded  the  threshing  floors  from 
fire.  One  night  the  rumor  was  spread 
“  the  Intransigentes  from  the  Sierra  are 
in  the  town.”  Yes.  They  had  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
and  were  drinking  in  the  very  fonda  I 
had  occupied  a  few  nights  before.  They 
had  come  to  levy  contributions,  and  to 
proclaim  our  town  an  independent  can¬ 
ton.  You,  in  England,  would  have 
taken  them  prisoners  at  once,  with  a  force 
of  three  hundred  men  to  support  you. 
We,  however — that_is,  our  authorities — 
did  no  such  thing.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
befell  them. 

At  midnight  the  Voluntarios  marched 
down  to  the  fonda  :  armed  they,  were  to 
the  teeth ;  behind  them  followed  a  string 
of  mules  and  donkeys.  At  one  o’clock 
that  morning  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
on  beasts  of  burden,  guarded  on  each 
side  by  a  string  of  red-capped  Volunta- 
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rios,  marched  out  of  the  town,  and  were 
taken  to  a  spot  twelve  miles  off,  and — 
shot  ? — no — but  simply  told  to  dismount, 
and  not  enter  our  city’s  walls  again  !  I 
asked  one  of  the  authorities  why  this 
was  so  }  “  Why,”  said  he,  gravely  and 
sadly,  “  for  aught  I  know  those  very 
men’s  party  may  hold  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  to-morrow,  and  some  of  them 
being  men  of  position,  may  themselves 
be  liberated,  and  hold  office.”  “  And 
then  ?”  said  I.  “  Why,  then,  where  would 
I  be  ?  ” 

This  little  visit  of  gentlemen  from  the 
Morena,  however,  bore  fruit  afterwards, 
in  a  way  we  little  expected.  One  night 
•I  passed  at  twelve  o’clock  up  the  dark 
and  silent  street  in  which  the  barracks 
of  the  Voluntarios  stood.  I  had  always 
been  glad  to  see  the  gleam  of  their  sen¬ 
try’s  beyonet,  and  the  red  tips  of  their 
cigarillos,  as  the  guard  sat  waiting  for 
any  fire  or  other  emergency,  and  smoked 
the  night  away.  To-night  the  barrack- 
door  was  closed ;  the  sentry  absent ;  the 
barracks  deserted.  I  could  not  think 
what  it  meant.  Next  morning  the  town 
was  in  a  ferment.  The  main  body  of  our 
trusty  defenders,  arms  and  all,  had 
marched  boldly  through  the  streets  the 
evening  before,  openly  announcing  their 
intention  to  join  the  Intransigentes  in 
the  Sierra,  and  once  more  our  town  was 
undefended. 

A  strange  picture  then  presented  it¬ 
self.  Spanish  families,  in  some  cases, 
sent  for  their  employes,  from  olive  farm 
and  mine,  to  come  in  nightly  to  the  casas, 
and  act  as  body  guards.  In  the  house 
next  to  my  own,  some  twenty  men  armed 
sat  throughout  the  night  around  and 
within  the  casa  of  their  master,  and  drove 
away  alarm  with  frequent  copas  de  vino, 
and  the  tinkle  of  guitar,  as  light  feet 
danced  the  fandango  until  morning 
dawned.  Arms  were  carried  by  hun¬ 
dreds  in  the  streets  and  the  Piazza ; 
journeying  outside  the  walls  was  at  an 
end. 

One  morning,  I  was  standing  at  the 
open  window,  looking  out  on  the  olive 
groves  and  withered  plains,  waiting  for 
breakfast,  and  enjoying  the  cool  morning 
air ;  suddenly,  the  maid  who  had  gone 
for  the  fruit  and  bread  for  our  early  meal, 
entered  the  room  with  outspread  hands. 
“  What  is  the  matter  now  ?”  I  asked. 
**  Mucha  g6nte,  mucha  g6nte  en  la  Piaz¬ 


za,”  was  her  excited  answer,  pointing 
out  of  window  towards  the  olive  groves. 
Scanning  the  avenues  with  my  glass,  I 
saw  a  little  band  of  sixty  or  eighty  men 
under  arms.  These  were  none  other  than 
our  friends  who  had  deserted  a  few  nights 
before.  Finding  provisions  run  short 
in  the  Sierra,  they  had  made  a  descent 
at  early  mom  on  the  Piazza  (where  the 
market  is  held),  and  taken  ample  stores 
of  bread,  fruit,  and  meat ;  and  were  now 
almost  within  gun-shot  of  the  town, 
calmly  smoking  their  cigarillos  and  di¬ 
viding  the  spoil. 

Seven  or  eight  hours  after,  a  flying 
column  of  General  Pavia’s  army,  some 
2000  strong,  bringing  back  p>eace  to  An- 
dalucia,  passed  over  the  very  spot  where 
the  deserters  had  stood,  and  entered  the 
town,  to  restore  order  !  They  had  come, 
flushed  with  victory,  from  the  storming 
of  Seville.  Next  day  an  edict  went 
forth  that  all  fire-arms  should  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  troops,  under  pain  of  pun¬ 
ishment;  the  soldiers  entered  any  dis¬ 
affected  house,  and  two  mule-carts,  piled 
with  our  townsmen’s  arms,  went  away 
with  the  troops. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  far  behind 
the  age,  in  civilization,  are  these  towns  of 
the  interior.  The  streets  unpaved  and 
unlighted,  save  here  and  there  with  an  oil 
lamp ;  children  up  to  the  age  of  nine  and 
ten  constantly  running  about  the  streets 
stark-naked, — not  however  girls ;  in  a 
town  of  thirty  thousand  people  not  a 
single  book-shop,  the  only  books,  chiefly 
of  a  religious  order,  being  procurable 
onee  a  year  at  the  “feria,”  or  annual  fair. 
It  may  amuse  you,  however,  to  know  that 
the  first  three  books  that  met  my  eye 
were  translations  of  Scott’s  “  Guy  Man- 
nering,”  the  Bible  (in  Spanish  of  course), 
and  a  copy  of  “  Regula  Clari.”  Again, 
{>eople  talk  much  of  Spanish  ladies ;  and 
certainly  the  higher  classes  are  in  some 
cases  very  beautiful,  and  in  tHeir  grace¬ 
ful  mantilla.s,  trailing  dresses,  and  stately 
walk  have  no  equal,  but  they  are  strange¬ 
ly  uneducated,  and  their  musical  p>owers 
very  slender ;  still,  the  Spanish  women, 
as  a  rule,  ate  good,  really  leligious,  very 
affectionate  mothers,  very  generous 
friends.  But  there  are  no  schools,  and 
hardly  any  governesses,  so  how  can  they 
learn  ? 

Let  me  here,  as  one  who  is  neither 
Carlist  nor  Republican,  nor  a  bigot  in 
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religion,  but  who  simply  wishes  well  to 
a  country  where  he  has  received  kind¬ 
ness  from  all  parties,  pay  a  passing  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  large-heartedness  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  A  few  weeks  since  I  was  in  a  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  appealed  to  a  passing  stran¬ 
ger,  a  Spanish  fondista  (hotel-keeper)  for 
help.  The  help  required  was  readily 
and  freely  given,  and,  as  I  shook  the 
hand  of  my  generous  friend  at  parting, 

I  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  help,  and 
inquired  who  and  what  he  was.  “  Never 
mind  what  I  am,”  was  the  ready  answer ; 
“  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Republican  or 
Carlist,  you  stood  in  need  of  help,  and  we 
are  brothers  because  7ve  are  Christians.” 

LETTER  II. 

You  cannot  think  how  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  Spanish  domestic  life  is  from  what 
it  is  in  England,  nor  would  you  credit  it 
were,  I  to  tell  you  how  rough  and  rude 
is  the  life  of  the  lower — how  ephemeral 
and  purposeless  the  pursuits  of  the  high¬ 
er-classes. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  of  family  life 
in  the  middle  class.  The  Spanish  houses 
are  built  chiefly  of  the  hard  but  porous 
sand  or  iron-stone,  quarries  of  which 
abound  in  the  interior;  they  have  some 
ten  or  twelve  rooms,  all  of  which  are 
paved  wit^i  stone,  or  large  tiles,  for  in 
this  country  of  dust  and  burning  heat — 
the  thermometer  has  varied  from  87®  to 
95°  throughout  the  summer — no  carpets 
seem  to  be  used,  save  just  in  one  room  in 
the  heart  of  the  winter.  The  stable  is  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  horses,  mules, 
and  carriages  all  pass  through  the  hall 
just  as  do  the  inmates  of  the  house.  I 
have  often  been  taking  a  “  refresco”  with 
the  seftor  and  his  sposa  in  the  hall, 
and  we  have  had  to  move  the  little  table 
to  let  the  servant  and  his  mules  pass 
through  !  Every  morning  the  “  creada,” 
or  Spanish  maid-servant,  takes  her  water¬ 
ing-pot,  and  carefully  lays  the  dust,  and 
cools  the  room  with  an  abundant  sprink¬ 
ling  of  aqua  fresca.  At  early  morn  the 
master  rises,  and  his  little  cup  of  choco- 
lati,  an  egg,  and  a  slice  of  melon  await 
him  in  the  sala,  or  large  sitting-room — 
to  English  eyes  a  most  conrfortless  place ; 
very  large,  stone-flagged,  with  a  few 
massive  chairs,  walls  painted  in  the  rud¬ 
est  way,  and  one  large  table  in  the  midst. 
The  rooms,  owing  to  the  heat,  are  al¬ 
ways  kept  darkened  by  means  of  closed 


shutters  throughout  the  day ;  some  of  the 
windows  have  glass,  some  not :  but  all 
are  strongly  protected,  w'ithout  exception, 
by  a  strong  cage  of  massive  iron-work 
outside.  The  seftora  has  her  chocolati 
in  her  bedroom,  at  the  open  window,  en¬ 
joying  the  fresh  morning  breeze. 

All  the  Spaniards  rise  as  a  rule  at  five 
or  six  in  the  summer  to  enjoy  the  only 
enjoyable  time  of  the  summer  day ;  at 
one  o’clock  they  have  dinner — the  comida 
— and  after  that  follows  the  two  hours’ 
siesta  in  a  darkened  room.  Evening 
then  draws  on,  the  delicious  night-breeze 
rises  and  blows  freshly  from  the  hills, 
and  the  ladies  go  out  in  groups  to  the 
alamedo  for  the  passao,  or  walk.  Such  is 
the  Spanish  lady’s  day.  She  has,  how¬ 
ever,  her  creadas  to  look  after ;  and, 
above  all,  her  dresses  to  make  or  super¬ 
intend  and  her  graceful  mantilla  to  ar¬ 
range.  It  is  quite  a  striking  sight  to 
pass  down  the  streets  from  six  to  eight 
at  night,  and  see  the  graceful  carriage  of 
the  head,  and  the  stately  upright  walk  of 
the  Spanish  ladies,  with  their  long  white 
dresses  trailing  behind  them,  in  a  cloud 
of  dust :  how  they  manage  to  walk  over 
the  rough,  unpaved,  uneven  streets  with¬ 
out  a  trip  is  a  mystery.  At  about  ten 
all  retire  to  rest,  to  rise  up  refreshed  for 
another  uneventful  day.  ’ 

As  regards  the  master  of  the  house,  he 
really  seems  to  have  but  one  interest  in 
life,  and  that  is.  Politics.  He  may  ride 
out  to  view  his  olive  farm,  or  his  mine  : 
and  you  will  certainly  meet  him  in  his 
shop,  his  casino,  or  his  friend’s  casa, 
smoking  the  inevitable  cigarillo,  and 
chatting,  or  making  a  bargain.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  reading  of  any 
sort,  not  even  a  book  of  the  calibre  of  a 
three  volume  novel.  Politics,  politics 
are  everything  to  him,  and  of  politics  he 
seems  never  to  tire.  I  was  but  yesterday 
talking  with  a  friend  here,  a  professional 
man,  one  who  would  give  up  all  for  the 
sake  of  “  his  cause,”  and  during  the 
whole  weary  evening  we  seemed  to  have 
nothing  in  common.  At  last  I  bethought 
myself  of  the  unfailing  subject,  and  said, 
“  What  is  your  opinion  of  Seftor  Caste- 
lar’s  enforcing  the  penalty  of  death 
again  ?”  In  a  moment  all  was  changed  ; 
his  look  of  utter  apathy  had  given  place 
to  the  keenest  enthusiasm,  and  knocking 
the  cigarillo  out  of  his  mouth,  he  said, 
with  flashing  eyes,  and  flushed  cheeks. 
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‘  Castelar  is  a  statesman,  a  poet,  and  an 
orator ;  he  knows  and  says  that,  in 
desperate  cases,  desperate  remedies  must 
be  applied  ;  so  he  does  right  for  awhile 
to  enforce  once  more  capital  punishment 
in  our  army  ;  for  me,  I  am  a  Republican 
of  Republicans,  and  I  consider  capital 
punishment  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity.  I  desire  nothing  for  my 
country  but  to  see  her  sons  free ;  free  to 
serve  their  God  as  they  like,  as  their 
unfettered  conscience  tells  them ;  free¬ 
dom  in  their  families ;  freedom  from 
slavery  in  their  colonies;  that  is  the  wish 
of  heaven  ;  that  is  my  wish  also.” 

You  will  say,  what,  then,  are  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  Spaniards  t  I  asked  that 
question  too,  and  received  for  answer, 
shooting  in  the  “  sierra  ” ;  a  pic-nic  in 
the  “  campo  ”  ;  the  annual  “  ferias  ” 
(fairs)  ;  and  the  “  bano  del  rio  "  (river 
bath). 

It  was  a  piping  hot  evening  in  July 
last,  and  we  were  all  in  this  house  fair¬ 
ly  exhausted  with  the  long  unbroken 
drought  and  heat,  when  my  friend  said, 
“  Let  us  join  the  ladies  to-morrow,  and 
get  a  bath  in  the  river.”  The  thought 
of  any  change  to  break  the  monotony  of 
daily  life,  especially  by  the  coolness  of 
a  bath  in  the  Guadalquivir,  was  tempt¬ 
ing,  and  I  thankfully  accepted  the  propo¬ 
sal.  We  had  a  long  ride  (three  miles) 
across  the  “  campo,”  or  open  country,  to 
get  to  the  river,  so  it  was  arranged  that 
we  should  ride  down  thither  at  sunrise, 
four  o’clock,  the  following  morning,  the 
sehoras  going  in  a  springless  covered 
cart  before  us. 

Before  the  sun  broke  into  view  we 
were  in  the  saddle,  after  swallowing  a 
glass  of  aquadiente,  a  kind  of  cognac  and 
aniseed,  the  spirit  of  the  Interior.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  wildness  of  the 
ride.  The  morning  was  quite  grey,  and 
a  chilly  air  blowing  from  the  hills,  as  we 
passed  outside  the  town  walls,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  threshing-floors.  These 
threshing-floors  are  simply  strips  of  dusty 
land  where  the  corn  is  brought  and 
threshed ;  day  by  day,  all  round  the 
town,  the  unmuzzled  oxen  are  seen  tread¬ 
ing  out  the  corn  ;  and  boys  driving  tiny 
little  carriages,  with  wooden  spikes, 
among  the  rich  full  ears,  round  and 
round  the  floor ;  as  soon  as  all  is  threshed 
it  is  stored  in  sacks,  and  carried  into  the 
camera,  or  granary,  at  the  top  of  each 


house ;  and  the  pdga,  or  loose  straw- 
chaff,  piled  up  for  the  horses’  and  mules’ 
provender,  for  Andalucian  horses  know 
no  taste  of  hay.  As  we  passed  the  floors, 
the  guards,  gun  in  hand,  were  slowly 
rising  up,  like  ghosts,  from  their  bed  of 
straw,  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  lighting 
their  cigarillos.  These  men,  who  are 
generally  old  dependents  of  the  owners, 
live  all  day  and  night  on  the  floors,  and 
one  of  them  told  me  his  health  was  better 
in  the  two  months  of  that  duty  than  all 
the  year  round.  Huge  dogs,  too,  were 
sharing  in  the  duties  of  the  guards,  bark¬ 
ing  at  our  early  footsteps,  but  never  pre¬ 
suming — so  well  were  they  trained — to 
cross  over  the  boundary  line  of  their 
own  “  floor.” 

The  ride  across  the  “  campo,”  or  open 
country,  was  not  uninteresting.  It  con¬ 
sists  here  of  far-stretching  wastes  upon 
wastes,  treeless  but  not  barren,  for  corn, 
and  peas,  and  oats  have  been  reaped 
therefrom  in  our  months  of  May  and 
June.  There  are  no  sign-posts;  and  the 
roads  are  mere  tracks,  which  the  fierce 
rains  of  winter  obliterate.  They  are 
knee-deep  in  fine  dust,  and,  unless  care¬ 
ful,  you  step  into  a  “  crack”  and  sjrrain 
your  ankle.  The  only  objects  of  inte¬ 
rest  I  saw  were  the  enormously  high 
thistles,  often  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  covering  what  were  just  fiow  corn¬ 
fields  ;  and  a  cloud  of  white  vultures 
from  the  Sierra  Morena  alighting  to 
breakfast  on  the  carcase  of  an  ox  which 
had  dropped  dead.  The  only  persons 
we  passed  were  the  men  and  women  with 
their  donkeys,  laden  with  fruit  for  the  ear¬ 
ly  morning’s  market  in  the  piazza,  who  sa¬ 
luted  us,  one  and  all,  with  sleepy  looks  of 
wonder,  and  the  inevitable  Spanish  salu¬ 
tation,  “  Vaya  usted  con  Dios” — Anglici, 
“  Good-bye— God  be  with  you,  on  your 
journey.” 

At  last  the  three  weary  miles  of  dust 
and  thistles  was  over,  and  the  beautiful, 
silver  Guadalquivir — here  not  far  from 
its  source — showed  before  and  beneath 
us.  Just  as  we  came  within  sight  of  its 
silver  windings  the  haze  of  grey  and  pur¬ 
ple  broke  away  from  the  sierra,  and  you 
saw  in  a  moment  the  cloud  turn  into  a 
jagged  edge  of  dark  brown  rugged  hills, 
and  the  whole  river  and  landscape  be¬ 
come  one  mass  of  hot  crimson  light. 
Just  as  I  was  gazing  at  the  barren  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  prospect,  my  companion 
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called  out,  “  Mind  where  you  are  riding 
to !”  and  as  I  looked  sharply  round,  I 
saw  that  we  had  got  on  to  a  narrow  slop¬ 
ing  path,  not  five  feet  wide.  On  the 
right  rose  up  great  boulders  of  granite 
rock ;  far  above,  half  shut  out,  was  the 
sky  of  fast-deepening  blue ;  on  my  left 
was  a  tremendous  chasm,  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent  now. dry,  sixty  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  sheer  depth,  running 
down  to  the  “  rio  !” 

At  last  we  were  at  the  river ;  and  for 
the  first  time  I  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
far-famed  Guadalquivir.  Our  bathing- 
place  and  our  method  were  as  follows : 
First  we  unsaddled  our  horses,  put  a  hal¬ 
ter  on  them,  and  gladly  they  plunged 
into  our  bathing  place  to  enjoy  the  bath. 
I  stood  still  to  see  the  place.  A  magni¬ 
ficent  view  it  was.  A  few  miles  in  front, 
stretching  farther  than  eye  could  reach, 
lay  the  serrated  edges  of  the  Sierra  More- 
na.  In  the  river  bed  all  was  fertile  and 
green  ;  and  all  along  its  peaceful  banks, 
and  overhanging  its  waters,  were  the 
beautiful  rose-pink  oleanders,  the  “  lilies 
of  the  valley”  of  well-loved  story.  An 
old  mill-house  with  its  clumsy  wheel,  and 
a  couple  of  pomegranates,  shaded  one 
corner  of  this  part  of  the  river,  and  un¬ 
der  their  shade,  sitting  up  to  their  shoul¬ 
ders  in  the  water,  on  the  huge  round 
boulders  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  river 
is  composed,  were  groups  of  Spanish  la¬ 
dies  !  Truly  it  a  pretty  sight.  They 
sat,  as  though  on  chairs,  clothed  to  the 
neck  in  bathing  gowns  of  the  gaudiest 
colors — red,  grey,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  and, 
holding  in  one  hand  their  umbrellas,  and 
with  the  other  hand  fanning  themselves, 
they  formed  a  most  picturesque  group. 

Just  above  them  we  were  fain  to  un¬ 
dress,  and  tumble  in ;  and  we  too,  like 
them,  sat  down  on  the  boulder  chairs 
(the  river  was  not  above  four  to  five  feet 
deep),  and  lazily  allowed  the  fast-flowing 
yellow  stream — it  is  full  of  iron  and  sul¬ 
phur — to  soothe  our  skin  and  nerves,  and 
give  us  strength  and  coolness. 

I  thought  the  bathing  promiscuously 
was  enough ;  but  suddenly  I  heard 
shouts  on  the  further  bank,  and  a  crowd 
of  muleteers  and  mules  came  down  the 
rocky  incline,  for  their  morning’s  bath. 
In  a  moment  two  of  the  men  were  un¬ 
dressed,  and  mules  and  men  struggling 
about  in  the  yellow  water.  I  narrowly 
escaped  being  struQk  with  the  front  hoof 
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of  one  of  the  former.  They,  like  our¬ 
selves,  sat  in  the  cool  current  for  one 
hour,  then  slowly  left  the  rio,  and  crawled 
up  the  bank.  For  ourselves — ladies  and 
men — we  spread  our  “  mantas”  (rugs)  on 
the  sandy  bank,  and  slowly  dressed. 

“  Will  you  not  bathe  once  more  this 
summer  .>”  said  I  to  a  Spanish  lady. 
“  No,  indeed  not,”  was  the  answer.  “  I 
have  had  my  baths  up  to  the  odd  num¬ 
ber."  What  her  especial  odd  number 
was  I  know  not ;  but  all  the  Spaniards 
have  a  fixed  number  of  baths,  beyond 
which  they  think  it  wrong  to  go  ;  and  in 
all  cases  it  must  be,  they  believe,  for 
health’s  sake,  an  odd  number ! 

LETTER  111. 

Let  me  recur  for  a  moment  to  two 
points  already  mentioned. 

Since  giving  the  description  of  a  cere¬ 
mony  which  is  common  to  a  very  few 
towns  in  the  interior  and  is  called  a 
“  civil  funeral,”  another,  equally  signifi¬ 
cant,  has  come  under  my  notice.  Like 
the  before-mentioned,  it  is  confined, 
I  fancy,  to  the  lower  orders  and  those 
of  very  extreme  opinions — it  is  a  cere¬ 
mony  known  as  a  “civil  christening.” 
The  sympathisers  march,  as  before, 
with  their  brass  band  to  the  house  of 
the  newly-born  infant,  and,  after  play¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  Republican  tunes 
over  it,  the  spokesman  of  the  party 
names  it  by  some  expressive  name,  as 
“  Liberty,”  or  “  Equality,”  and  the  like. 
With  this  the  ceremony  is  complete.  The 
significance  of  such  a  proceeding,  as 
pointing  out  the  march  of  things,  is  only 
too  painfully  obvious.  The  mockery  of 
calling  it  a  “  Christening”  is  almost  cal¬ 
culated,  were  it  not  too  sad  a  subject  to 
joke  upon,  to  provoke  a  smile.  Speak¬ 
ing  to  a  Spaniard  on  this  subject,  she 
said :  “  Why,  I  said  to  these  people, 
‘  You  can  never  make  a  child  a  Christian 
by  playing  a  tune  over  it,’  and  the  lis¬ 
teners  merely  smiled.” 

The  next  point  to  which  I  recur  is  the 
Spanish  love  for  politics.  It  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  give  a  short  account,  while 
on  this  subject,  of  some  of  the  tiny  pho¬ 
tographs,  sold  at  two  or  three  pence 
apiece,  with  which,  during  a  horse-fair 
lately  held  at  a  town  in  the  interior,  the 
sides  of  the  booths  were  studded.  Here 
is  one :  A  group  of  gentlemen,  in  full 
dress,  are  standing  round  a  female  figure 
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with  flaming  torch  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other — “  Liberty.”  Around 
her  head  is  a  halo  of  lustre,  and  above  it 
the  words  “  Espaftoles !  el  rey  es  impos¬ 
sible.”  On  her  breast  is  a  shield  with 
the  inscription — 

Goberno  del  pueblo  por  el  pueblo. 

Hombre  liore  en  u  familia. 

Familia  libre  en  el  municipio. 

Municipio  libre  en  la  provincia. 

Nation  libre  en  la  humanidad. 

Vivan  los  derectios  del  hombre.” 

Underneath  the  feet  of  Liberty  lie  a 
crown  and  sceptre  shattered  to  pieces, 
and  tied  to  her  waist  are  two  lion  cubs ; 
on  their  scarves  being  written  “  Down 
with  capital  punishment !”  “  Down  with 
slavery.”  Among  the  knot  of  gentlemen 
the  well-known  features  of  Emilio  Caste- 
lar  and  Pi  y  Margall  are  easily  distin¬ 
guishable.  Surely  such  little  things  as 
these,  trivial  as  they  may  seem,  show  that 
the  heart  of  this  once  great  nation  is  pant¬ 
ing  and  yearning  for  that  freedom  to 
which  she  has  too  long  been  a  stranger,  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  civil  affairs.  The 
other  photographs  are  of  a  coarser  nature. 
In  one,  Spain  is  represented  as  a  starving 
.gipsy-hag,  shivering  on  the  ground;  at 
her  back  the  palace  of  Madrid  in  flames. 
A  frame  of  nine-pins,  each  one  having  for 
its  top  the  head  of  some  Republican 
statesman,  stands  on  her  right  hand,  while 
Carlista  and  Intransigente  are  vieing  with 
each  other  in  knocking  them  over — ■“  one, 
two,  three,  down  !”  Some  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  publicly  exhibited  in  the  street, 
both  of  a  political  and  of  other  charac¬ 
ter,  were  so  grossly  coarse  and  indecent 
that  they  would  have  been  criminal  in 
England.  Notably  so  some  of  the  late 
Queen  Isabella. 

And  now  let  me  come  to  the  lm>er 
classes  and  to  the  Spanish  character — two 
subjects  closely  allied ;  for  nowhere  so 
well-defined  and  marked  are  the  outlines 
of  Spanish  character  as  in  her  wholly  un¬ 
educated  masses. 

The  dress  of  the  lower  classes  is  very 
varied  and  picturesque.  The  women 
wear  a  short  skirt  of  some  gaudy  color, 
especially  gaudy  on  holidays;  a  red,  yel¬ 
low,  or  snowy-white  handkerchief  over 
the  head,  which  forms  their  only  protec¬ 
tion  (save  their  magnificently  thick  tresses 
of  bound-up  hair)  against  the  burning, 
almost  tropical  sun.  Generally  they 
have  small,  well-formed  feet  and  hands. 


on  the  latter  of  which  one  or  two  mas¬ 
sive  brass  or  silver  rings  are  seen ;  on 
some  of  these  I  have  noticed  the  simple 
word  “  Recibiado”  (“  Received”),  on 
others  “  No  me  olbides”  (“  Forget  me 
not”),  while  others  again  wear  a  ring  with 
the  image  of  the  saint  on  whose  day  they 
were  born.  These  rings  can  be  bought 
at  the  various  “  ferias,”  or  annual  fairs, 
for  sums  varying  from  two  pence  up  to 
two  shillings. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  co¬ 
lored  shirt,  a  short  jacket,  and  a  pair  of 
coarse  woollen  trousers.  They  do  not 
wear  boots,  as  a  rule,  but  sandals  bound 
with  string  round  the  ankle :  these  san¬ 
dals  are  of  unbleached  leather.  Many 
of  the  women  wear  sandals  of  esparto 
grass,  costing  about  fourpence;  many, 
again,  are  barefoot.  There  are,  however, 
two  articles  of  dress  without  which  no 
man’s  toilet  is  complete — the  “  manta,” 
or  rug,  used  at  home  to  sleep  in,  and  as 
a  covering  from  rain,  or  a  bed,  when  on 
a  journey ;  and  the  “  faja,”  or  waist-belt, 
pronounced  “  facca.”  This  last  is  whol¬ 
ly  indispensable :  a  muleteer,  gardener, 
miner,  or  bricklsCyer  would  gladly  do  his 
day’s  work  without  his  “  sombrero,”  or 
thick  felt  pork-pie  hat,  but  without  his 
“  faja”  it  were  useless  to  expect  it.  Let 
me  describe  this  necessary  article  of 
clothing.  It  is  a  long  piece  of  very  thin 
cloth,  in  length  about  eight  feet,  in  width 
about  nine  inches ;  in  color,  always 
bright  scarlet,  black,  or  crimson.  One 
end  is  tucked  into  the  trousers  just  at 
the  waist,  it  is  then  wound  round  and 
round  the  waist  tightly,  forming  an 
elastic  bandage  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
wide,  the  remaining  end  is  tucked  in 
tightly,  and  then  the  “  faja”  is  complete. 
The  support  of  this  to  the  back,  loins, 
and  abdomen  is  marvellous,  and  whether 
your  calling  force  you  to  walk,  ride,  lift, 
sit  upright,  or  dig,  it  is  equally  a  com¬ 
fort.  Once  get  used  to  it,  and  you  can¬ 
not  dispense  with  it.  The  cheapest  of 
these  costs  about  four  pesetas  (a  peseta 
is  equal  to  tenpence),  and  a  silk  one 
about  four  dollars.  These  are  worn  in 
many  cases  by  the  better  classes  also. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  use  of  the  “  faja.” 
It  serves  as  the  belt  for  the  revolver  and 
knife,  which  are  carried  by  every  Spa¬ 
niard — (“Why  do  you  carry  a  knife 
I  asked  of  a  very  intelligent  Spaniard, 
and  the  answer  was, a  very  significant 
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one,  “  I  do  not  know  whom  I  may  meet”) 
— and  in  its  ample  folds  the  little  purse, 
is  kept  concealed. 

The  poorer  class  of  Spaniards  carry 
the  whole  of  their  worldly  goods  about 
with  them ;  the  richer  keep  all  their 
wealth  concealed  about  their  house.  In 
the  towns  of  the  Interior  no  one  makes 
use  of  a  bank  :  if  you  ask  the  reason, 
and  remind  them  that  they  lose  interest, 
a  Spanish  gentleman  will  say,  “Yes,  but 
that  is  better  than  to  lose  the  principal.” 

No  Spanish  laborer  ever  walks  outside 
his  door  without  his  knife,  and  those  who 
can  afford  it  carry  a  revolver  too.  The 
knives  are  clasp-knives,  opening  with  a 
spring,  so  as  not  to  close  without  the 
spring  being  purposely  loosened,  when 
once  opened ;  in  shape  they  are  exactly 
like  the  scimitar  of  old,  but  taper  towards 
the  point,  and  for  about  the  two  last 
inches  are  two-edged.  Some  of  them, 
evidently  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting,  are  a  foot  long  in  the  handle 
and  as  much  more  in  the  blade.  Such 
a  one  was  bought,  out  of  curiosity,  by  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  at  a  fair  not  long 
since.  On  reaching  his  house,  he  open¬ 
ed  it  in  the  presence  of  his  creada,  or 
maid-servant :  truly  it  was  a  hungry, 
hideous-looking  weapon ;  it  seemed  to 
thirst  for  blood.  The  poor  creada  shook 
her  head.  “  Ah,”  she  said,  “  Seflor,  Se- 
flor ;  a  few  years  back,  in  the  good  old 
times,  you  would  have  had  five  years  at 
Cuba  for  being  in  possession  of  such’  a 
weapon.” 

This  is  true  enough  :  and  the  law  to 
which  she  referred  is,  I  believe,  still  un¬ 
repealed,  but  in  thege  days  of  (almost) 
utter  licence  and  anarchy,  these  knives, 
— generally  with  the  motto  on  the  blade, 
“  Viva  la  Republica  democratica  federal” 
— are  sold  by  the  thousand,  openly,  in 
every  street  and  market-place.  An  or¬ 
dinary  one,  used  either  for  stabbing  or 
for  eating,  is  from  four  to  six  inches  long 
in  the  handle,  and  as  much  in  the  blade. 

The  Spaniards  have  regular  duels  with 
these  knives :  and  a  well-matched  pair 
of  duellists  will  cut  and  thrust  for  ten 
minutes,  each  turning  aside  the  thrusts 
of  his  adversary  on  his  “  sombrero,”  or 
thick  felt  hat.  Some  men  are  great 
adepts,  and  are  known  to  have  killed 
two,  and  even  three  adversaries,  though 
the  crime  may  not  have  been  brought 
home  to  them. 
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A  short  time  ago  a  man  was  carried 
into  the  hospital  badly  hurt  by  a  stab. 
One  of  the  official  guards  of  the  town 
examined  the  wound,  and  shook  his 
head,  sagely :  “  I  know  well  enough,” 
said  he,  “whose  hand  dealt  that  thrust.” 
On  being  asked,  he  said  he  knew  by  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  stab,  and 
the  spot  where  it  was  aimed  at,  whose 
practised  hand  had  been  at  work. 

While  on  the  subject  of  knives,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  make  a  still  further  digres¬ 
sion. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  impression 
among  Englishmen,  that  the  knife  is  a 
weapon  used  always  by  stealth,  and  one 
that  needs  no  skill.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  truth,  or,  at  least,  the  whole 
truth.  The  general  run  of  things  when 
the  knife  is  used  is  this  : — Two  men  have 
a  quarrel :  words  wax  higher  and  higher ; 
they  repair  to  a  little  roadside  venta  and 
drink  a  cofa  or  two  of  vile  wine.  This 
heats  their  passion  still  more  :  they  re¬ 
pair  outside  the  house,  knives  are  drawn, 
sombreros  taken  off.  Both  receive  seve¬ 
ral  cuts,  and  at  last  one  falls  mortally 
wounded.  As  a  rule,  the  Spanish  use  of 
the  knife  is  not  “a  stab  in  the  dark  and 
run  away”  affair.  It  is  a  quarrel  between 
two  men,  both  of  whom  are  on  the  alert. 
In  times  of  festivity^  such  as  the  annual 
fairs,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  as 
many  as  nine  or  ten  men  to  be  carried 
off  to  hospital,  mortally  wounded. 

Once  more  I  recur  to  some  of  the 
other  habits  of  the  lower  classes. 

Their  fare  is  the  very  simplest.  Bread 
and  fruit,  and  fruit  and  bread,  with  now 
and  then,  for  the  men,  a  “  copa”  (wine¬ 
glass)  of  Val  de  peftas  (the  rough  red 
wine  of  the  country),  is  the  staple  of 
their  sustenance.  The  only  thing  about 
which  the  Spaniards,  high  and  low,  are - 
really  particular,  is  their  water. 

In  a  country  where  the  women  drink 
nothing  whatever  but  agua  (water)  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  and  the  men  lit¬ 
tle  else,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  that 
little  good ;  and  good  it  is,  in  all  cases. 
Go  into  the  poorest  hut,  only  tenanted  by 
a  few  wood-cutters  or  itinerant  miners, 
and  ask  for  a  cup  of  water,  and  the  little 
“  jarro,”  or  porous  four-mouthed  water-- 
jar,  will  be  unhooked  from  the  peg  where 
it  hangs  in  the  sun,  and  you  will  have  a 
drink  of  the  purest,  coldest  water,  from 
the  choicest  spring  —  water  perhaps  . 
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brought  from  a  distance  of  three  miles 
by  the  water-carrier.  Only  be  sure  you 
hold  the  jarro  up  above  your  head  with 
both  hands,  and  pour  the  water  down 
your  throat  in  a  refreshing  stream,  for 
your  manners  are  voted  simply  indecent 
if  you  touch  the  brim  with  your  lips. 

As  regards  education,  the  lower  class¬ 
es  have  absolutely  none.  Seventy  per 
cent  can  neither  read  nor  write.  There 
are  no  schools  to  speak  of  in  the  Inte¬ 
rior  :  even  for  the  higher  classes  there 
are  no  governesses,  and  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  find  a  well-born  lady 
not  very  well  up  to  writing  a  letter. 
The  lower  orders  are,  of  course,  gross¬ 
ly  superstitious.  Fortune-tellers  abound. 
There  is,  however,  a  vast  deal  of  natural 
courtesy,  natural  wit,  natural  intelli¬ 
gence.  Uncultured  and  uneducated  as 
he  is,  the  Spanish  poor  man  has  the 
manners  of  a  thorough  gentleman.  Go  to 
the  lowest  road-side  “  venta”  (public- 
house),  and  elbow  your  way  amid  the 
throng  who  are  drinking  their  vino  tinti, 
and  you  will  find  a  courtesy  and  a  kind¬ 
ness  to  which  an  English  roadside  tavern  is 
a  stranger.  The  space  you  need  will  be 
cleared ;  your  bad  Spanish  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  some  bystander  for  you ;  the 
‘  ‘  copa”  of  wine  will  be  freely  offered  you 
(for  your  Spanish  peasant  is  very  gene¬ 
rous),  and  the  inevitable  cigarillo  will  be 
offered  you  ere  you  leave.  You  will  then 
be  politely  helped  on  to  your  horse,  and 
receive,  in  a  chorus,  the  usual  viaticum, 
“  Vaya  usted  con  Dios,”  from  one  and 
all. 

Again,  the  poor  Spaniard  is  witty, 
though  he  has  no  education.  From  the 
time  of  Sancho  no  one  enjoys  a  joke  so 
thoroughly  as  he. 

A  Spanish  boatman,  of  the  lowest 
class,  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of 
broken  English.  As  he  rowed  me  across 
the  ferry,  he  asked  for  a  light  for  his  ci¬ 
garillo,  and  when  I  handed  him  one  of 
my  last  Bryant  and  May’s  patent  safety 
matches,  looking  at  its  colossal  and  sub¬ 
stantial  stem,  he  said,  “  English  indeed 
— fine-growing  timber — regular  deals. ' '  I 
afterwards  learnt  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
loading  “  deals”  with  some  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen.* 


Another  instance  is  this.  A  poor  lit¬ 
tle  cat  the  other  day  tumbled  into  my 
well,  a  depth  of  forty  feet.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  servant,  I  got  her  out. 
On  telling  the  man-servant  of  all  the 
trouble  we  had  had,  and  how  rejoiced  I 
was  at  the  skill  of  his  fellow-servant,  “  La 
salvadora  de  los  gatos”  (the  saviour  of 
the  cats),  he  said,  “Yes,  you  could  only 
have  done  one  thing  better  than  get  her  out 
— leave  her  in." 

Again,  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  low¬ 
er  classes,  they  have  a  theory,  and  they 
illustrate  it  in  practice,  that  you  can  tell 
every  person’s  character  by  his  eye  and 
gait,  and  in  their  estimate  of  human  cha¬ 
racter  they  rarely  fail.  Their  perception 
partakes  quite  of  the  marvellous.  Wit¬ 
ness  this  instance. 

Some  little  time  ago  two  men  were 
caught  by  the  officials  and  charged  with 
a  robbery  upon  a  large  scale.  As  is 
usually  the  case  in  Spain,  they  were  in¬ 
terrogated  first  by  the  lowest  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  ;  both  men  stoutly  swore  they  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  it.  The  official 
scanned  with  a  keen  scrutinizing  glance 
the  bold,  reckless  faces  of  the  two  men 
before  him,  and  then  said,  “Take  this 
(pointing  to  one)  outside  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  till  I  come  to  speak  to  him ;  then,” 
added  he,  aside,  “  I  have  a  medicine  that 
will  make  him  tell  us  all :  as  to  the  other, 
he  is  that  sort  of  a  man  that  you  can 
never  get  anything  out  of.”  He  after¬ 
wards  went  out  and  administered  to  the 
one  outside  a  good  sound  thrashing  with 
a  hazel-rod,  and  after  a  few  strokes  the 
hero  confessed  his  own  guilt — a  fact  the 
truth  of  which  was  abundantly  proved 
afterwards  by  other  and  further  evidence. 
The  other  man,  who  subsequently  re¬ 
ceived  a  tremendous  sentence,-  after 
being  clearly  proved  guilty,  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  own  guilt,  and  would 
not  disclose  the  name  of  the  receivers, 
though  his  half-pardon  was  made  condi¬ 
tional  upon  his  so  doing. 

I  will  endeavor  in  my  next  letter  to 
commence  with  that  most  striking  of  all 
Spanish  domestic  arrangements  in  the 
lower  classes — the  care  of  the  daughter 
until  her  marriage. — Macmillan's  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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'.EVENING  LONGINGS. 

By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 

I.' 

The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 

And  the  boy  blew  his  horn  below  by  the  tower : — 
“  Be  silent,  thou  boy,  why  bloivest  thou  so  1 
Thou  hinderest  my  thoughts  that  afar  would  go 
With  the  setting  sun.” 


II. 

The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 

And  the  boy  no  longer  blew  by  the  tower : — 

“  Why  art  thou  so  silent?  Again  thou  must  blow: 

Thou  helpest  my  thoughts  that  afar  would  go 
With  the  setting  sun.” 

III. 

The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 

And  the  boy  blew  again  below  by  the  tower  ; 

And  then  she  wept  in  the  eventide  : 

“  What  DO  I  then  want,  my  God!”  she  sighed  : 

Then  the  sun  went  down. 

— St.  Paufs. 
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The  extraordinary  vitality  of  Pope’s 
writings  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
its  way.  Few  reputations  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  perils  at  the  hands  of  open 
enemies  or  of  imprudent  friends.  In 
his  lifetime  “  the  wasp  of  Twickenham” 
could  sting  through  a  sevenfold  cover¬ 
ing  of  pride  or  stupidity.  Lady  Mary 
and  Lord  Hervey  writhed  and  re¬ 
taliated  with  little  more  success  than 
the  poor  denizens  of  Grub  Street. 
But  it  is  more  remarkable  that  Pope 
seems  to  be  stinging  well  into  the  second 
century  after  his  death.  His  writings 
resemble  those  fireworks  which,  after  they 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  been  ap¬ 
parently  quenched,  suddenly  break  out 
again  into  sputtering  explosions.  The 
waters  of  a  literary  revolution  have  pass¬ 
ed  over  him  without  putting  him  out. 
Though  much  of  his  poetry  has  ceased  to 
interest  us,  so  many  of  his  brilliant  cou¬ 
plets  still  survive  that  probably  no  dead 
writer,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Shakspeare,  is  more  frequently  quoted 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  in  vain  that  he 


is  abused,  ridiculed,  and  even  declared 
to  be  no  poet  at  all.  The  school  of 
Wordsworth  regarded  him  as  the  embo¬ 
diment  of  the  corrupting  influence  in 
English  poetry  ;  more  recently  M.  Taine 
has  attacked  him,  chiefly,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  daring  to  run  counter  to  M. 
Taine’s  theories  ;  and,  hardest  fate  of  all, 
the  learned  editor  who  is  now  bringing 
out  a  conclusive  edition  of  his  writings 
has  had  his  nerves  so  hardened  by  fami¬ 
liarity  with  poor  Pope’s  many  iniquities, 
that  his  notes  are  one  prolonged  attack 
on  his  author’s  morality,  orthodoxy,  and 
even  poetical  power.  We  seem  to  be 
listening  to  a  Boswell  animated  by  the 
soul  of  a  Dennis.  And  yet  Pope  survives, 
as  indeed  the  bitterness  of  his  assailants 
testifies.  When  controversialists  spend 
volumes  in  confuting  an  adversary  who 
has  been  for  centuries  in  his  grave,  their 
unconscious  testimony  to  his  vitality  is 
generally  of  more  significance  than  their 
demonstration  that  he  ought  to  be  insig¬ 
nificant.  Drowning  a  dead  rat  is  too 
dismal  an  occupation  to  be  long  pur- 
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sued ;  and  whilst  we  watch  the  stream 
descending,  we  may  generally  assume 
that  the  rat  has  still  some  life  in  him. 

Pope,  moreover,  has  received  testimo¬ 
nies  of  a  less  equivocal  kind.  Byron 
called  him,  with  characteristic  vehe-' 
mence,  the  “  great  moral  poet  of  all 
times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelings,  and 
of  all  stages  of  existence though  it 
is  not  less  characteristic  that  Byron 
was  at  the  same  time  helping  to  de- 
•  throne  the  idol  before  which  he  pros¬ 
trated  himself.  Ste.-Beuve,  again,  has 
thrown  the  shield  of  his  unrivalled  criti¬ 
cal  authority  over  Pope  when  attacked 
by  M.  Taine;  and  a  critic,  who  may 
sometimes  be  overstrained  in  his  lan¬ 
guage,  but  who  never  speaks  as  a  critic 
without  showing  the  keenest  insight, 
has  more  recently  spoken  of  Pope  in 
terms  which  recall  Byron’s  enthusiasm. 

‘  Pope,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  lectures,  “  is  the  most  perfect  re¬ 
presentative  we  have,  since  Chaucer,  of 
the  true  English  mind and  he  adds 
that  his  hearers  will  find,  as  they  study 
Pope,  that  he  has  expressed  for  them, 

‘  ‘  in  the  strictest  language  and  within  the 
briefest  limits,  every  law  of  art,  of  criti¬ 
cism,  of  economy,  of  policy,  and  finally 
of  a  benevolence,  humble,  rational,  and 
resigned,  contented  with  its  allotted 
share  of  life,  and  trusting  the  problem  of 
i  ts  salvation  to  Him  in  whose  hand  lies 
that  of  the  universe.”  These  remarks 
are  added  by  way  of  illustrating  the  re¬ 
lation  of  art  to  morals,  and  enforcing 
the  great  principle  that  a  noble  style 
can  only  proceed  from  a  sincere  heart. 
“You  can  only  learn  to  speak  as  these  men 
spoke  by  learning  what  these  men  were." 
When  we  ask  impartially  what  Pope  was, 
we  may  possibly  be  inclined  to  doubt 
the  complete  soundness  of  the  eulogy 
upon  his  teaching.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  Byron  and  Mr.  Ruskin  agree  in 
holding  up  Pope  as  an  instance,  almost 
as  the  typical  instance,  of  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  directly  intended  to  en¬ 
force  a  lofty  morality.  To  possess  such 
a  charm. for  two  great  writers,  who,  how¬ 
ever  different  in  all  other  respects,  strik¬ 
ingly  agree  in  this,  that  their  opinions 
are  singularly  independent  of  conven¬ 
tional  judgments,  is  some  proof  that  Pope 
possessed  great  merits  as  a  poetical  in¬ 
terpreter  of  morals.  Without  venturing 
into  the  wider  ocean  of  poetical  criticism. 


I  will  endeavor  in  this  article  to  inquire 
what  was  the  specific  element  in  Pope’s 
poetry  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  jus¬ 
tify,  this  enthusiastic  praise. 

I  shall  venture  to  assume,  indeed,  that 
Pope  was  a  genuine  poet.  Nor  do  I  un¬ 
derstand  how  any  one  who  has  really 
studied  his  writings  can  deny  to  him  that 
title,  unless  by  help  of  a  singularly  nar¬ 
row  definition  of  its  meaning.  It  rs  suf¬ 
ficient  to  name  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
which  is  allowed,  even  by  his  bitterest 
critics,  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
fancy.  Pope’s  sylphs,  as  Mr.  Elwin  says, 
are  legitimate  descendants  from  Shak- 
speare’s  fairies.  True,  they  have  entered 
into  rather  humiliating  bondage.  Shak- 
spearc’s  Ariel  has  to  fetch  the  midnight 
dew  from  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes; 
he  delights  to  fly — 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl’d  clouds, 

whereas  the  “  humbler  province”  of 
Pope’s  Ariel  is  “  to  tend  the  fair” — 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs. 

Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  l)estow 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furl)elow. 

Prospero,  threatening  .^riel  for  murmur, 
ing,  says,  ”  I  will 

rend  an  oak 

And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  until 
Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters,” 

The  fate  threatened  to  a  disobedient 
sprite  in  his  later  poem  is  that  he  shall 

Be  stufl’d  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins. 

Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  he, 

Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin’s  eye. 

Scriblerus,  were  that  excellent  critic  still 
alive,  might  convert  the  poem  into  an  al¬ 
legory.  Pope’s  muse — one  may  use  the 
old-fashioned  word  in  such  a  connection 
— had  left  the  free  forest  for  Will’s  Cof¬ 
fee-house,  and  haunted  ladies’  boudoirs 
instead  of  the  brakes  of  the  enchanted 
island.  Her  wings  were  clogged  with 
“  gums  and  pomatums,”  and  her  “  thin 
essence”  had  shrunk  “like  a  rivel’d 
flower.”  But  a  delicate  fancy  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  fancy  still,  even  when  employed 
about  the  j)araphernalia  of  modern  life ; 
a  truth  which  Byron  maintained,  though 
not  in  an  unimpeachable  form,  in  his 
controversy  with  Bowles.  We  sometimes 
talk  as  if  our  ancestors  were  nothing  but 
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hoops  and  wigs ;  and  forget  that  human 
passions  exist  even  under  the  most  com¬ 
plex  structures  of  starch  and  buckram. 
And  consequently  we  are  very  apt  to 
make  a  false  estimate  of  the  precise  na¬ 
ture  of  that  change  which  fairly  entitles 
us  to  call  Pope’s  age  prosaic.  In  show¬ 
ering  down  our  epithets  of  artificial, 
sceptical,  and  utilitarian,  we  not  seldom 
forget  what  kind  of  figure  we  are  our¬ 
selves  likely  to  make  in  the  eyes  of  our 
own  descendants. 

Whatever  be  the  position  rightly  to  be 
assigned  to  Pope  in  the  British  Walhalla, 
his  own  theory  has  been  unmistakeably 
expressed.  He  boasts 

That  not  in  fancy’s  maze  he  wandered  long, 

But  stooped  to  truth  and  moralised  his  song. 

His  theory  is  compressed  into  one  of  the 
innumerable  aphorisms  which  have  to 
some  degree  lost  their  original  sharpness 
of  definition,  because  they  have  passed, 
as  current  coinage,  through  so  many 
hands. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

The  saying  is  in  form  about  identical 
with  Goethe’s  remark  that  man  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  only  object  which  interests  man. 
'the  two  poets,  indeed,  understood  the 
doctrine  in  a  very  different  way.  Pope’s 
interpretation  was  narrow  and  mechani¬ 
cal.  He  would  place  such  limitations 
upon  the  sphere  of  human  interest  as  to 
exclude,  perhaps,  the  greatest  part  of 
what  we  generally  mean  by  poetry.  How 
much,  for  example,  would  have  to  be 
suppressed  if  we  sympathised  with  Pope’s 
condemnation  of  the  works  in  which 

Pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense. 

A  large  proportion  of  such  poets  as 
Thomson  and  Cowper  would  disappear, 
Wordsworth’s  pages  would  show  fearful 
gaps,  and  Keats  would  be  in  risk  of  sum¬ 
mary  suppression.  We  may  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  much  would  be  left  of  Spenser,  from 
whom  both  Keats  and  Pope,  like  so 
many  other  of  our  poets,  drew  inspira¬ 
tion  in  their  youth.  Fairyland  would  be 
deserted,  and  the  poet  condemned  to 
working  upon  ordinary  commonplaces  in 
broad  daylight.  The  principle  which 
Pope  proclaimed  is  susceptible  of  the 
inverse  application.  Poetry,  it  really 
proves,  may  rightly  concern  itself  with 
inanimate  nature,  with  pure  description, 


or  with  the  presentation  of  lovely  sym¬ 
bols  not  definitely  identified  with  any  cut 
and  dried  saws  of  moral  wisdom ;  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  part  of  the  visible  uni¬ 
verse  to  which  we  have  not  some  relation, 
and  the  most  ethereal  dreams  that  ever 
visited  a  youthful  poet  “  on  summer  eve 
by  haunted  stream”  are  in  some  sense 
reflections  of  the  passions  and  interests 
that  surround  our  daily  life.  Pope,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  man  more  fitted  than  any 
other  fully  to  interpret  the  mind  of  his 
own  age,  inevitably  gives  a  different  con¬ 
struction  to  a  very  sound  maxim.  He 
rightly  assumes  that  man  is  his  proper 
study ;  but  then  by  man  he  means  not 
the  genus,  but  a  narrow  species  of  the 
human  being.  “  Man”  means  Boling- 
broke,  and  Walpole,  and  Swift,  and 
Curll,  and  Theobald ;  it  does  not  mean 
man  as  the  product  of  a  long  series  of 
generations  and  part  of  the  great  universe 
of  inextricably  involved  forces.  He 
cannot  understand  the  man  of  distant 
ages ;  Homer  is  to  him  not  the  sponta¬ 
neous  voice  of  a  ruder  age,  but  a  clever 
artist,  whose  gods  and  heroes  are  con¬ 
sciously-constructed  parts  of  an  artificial 
“  machinery.”  Nature  has,  for  him, 
ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  sylphs  and 
fairies,  except  to  amuse  the  fancies  of  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  has  not  yet 
received  a  new  interest  from  the  fairy 
tales  of  science.  The  old  ideal  of  chi¬ 
valry  merely  suggests  the  sneers  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  or  even  the  buffoonery  of  Butler’s 
wit,  and  has  not  undergone  restoration  at 
the  hands  of  modern  romanticists.  Po¬ 
litics  are  not  associated  in  his  mind  with 
any  great  social  upheaval,  but  with  a  se¬ 
ries  of  petty  squabbles  for  places  and 
pensions,  in  which  bribery, is  the  great 
moving  force.  What  he  means  by  reli¬ 
gion  often  seems  to  be  less  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  divine  element  in  the  w'orld 
than  a  series  of  bare  metaphysical  demon¬ 
strations  too  frigid  to  produce  enthusiasm 
or  to  stimulate  the  imagination.  And, 
therefore,  he  inevitably  interests  himself 
chiefly  in  what  is  certainly  a  perennial 
source  of  interest  — the  passions  and 
thoughts  of  the  men  and  women  imme¬ 
diately  related  to  himself ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  if  this  narrows 
the  range  of  Pope’s  poetry,  the  error  is 
not  so  vital  as  a  modern  delusion  of  the 
opposite  kind.  Because  poetry  should 
not  be  brought  into  too  close  a  contact 
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with  the  prose  of  daily  life,  we  sometimes 
seem  to  think  that  it  must  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  daily  life  at  all,  and  consequently 
convert  it  into  a  mere  luxurious  dream¬ 
ing,  where  the  beautiful  very  speedily  de¬ 
generates  into  the  pretty  or  the  pictu¬ 
resque.  Because  poetry  need  not  be  al¬ 
ways  a  pointblank  fire  of  moral  plati¬ 
tudes,  we  occasionally  declare  that  there 
is  no  connection  at  all  between  poetry 
and  morality,  and  that  all  art  is  good 
which  is  for  the  moment  agreeable. 
Such  theories  must  end  in  reducing  all 
poetry  and  art  to  be  at  best  more  or  less 
elegant  trifling  for  the  amusement  of  the 
indolent :  and  to  those  who  uphold  them. 
Pope’s  example  may  be  of  some  use.  If 
he  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  iden¬ 
tifying  poetry  with  preaching,  he  was  not 
wrong  in  assuming  that  poetry  should 
involve  preaching,  though  by  an  indirect 
method.  Morality  and  art  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent,  though  not  identical ;  for  both, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  shows  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  are  only  admirable  when  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  healthful  and  noble  natures. 

Taking  Pope’s  view  of  his  poetical  of¬ 
fice,  there  remain  considerable  difficulties 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  lesson 
which  he  taught  with  so  much  energy. 
The  difficulties  result  both  from  that  ele¬ 
ment  which  was  common  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  from  that  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  Pope’s  own  idiosyncrasies.  The 
commonplaces  in  which  Pope  takes  such 
infinite  delight  have  become  very  stale 
for  us.  Assuming  their  perfect  sinceri¬ 
ty,  we  can  not  understand  how  anybody 
should  have  thought  of  enforcing  them 
with  such  amazing  emphasis.  We  con¬ 
stantly  feel  a  shock  like  that  which  sur¬ 
prises  the  reader  of  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts,  when  he  finds  it  asserted,  in  all 
the  pomp  of  blank  verse,  that 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

The  maxim  has  rightly  been  consigned  to 
copybooks.  And  a  great  deal  of  Pope’s 
moralising  is  of  the  same  order.  We  do 
not  want  denunciations  of  misers.  No¬ 
body  at  the  present  day  keeps  gold  in  an 
old  stocking.  When  we  read  the  obser¬ 
vation, 

’Tis  strange  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  the  riches  he  can  ne’er  enjoy, 

we  can  only  reply  in  the  familiar  French, 
connu !  We  knew  that  when  we  were 


in  petticoats.  In  fact,  we  cannot  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  men  at  the 
time  when  modem  society  was  definitely 
emerging  from  the  feudal  state,  and 
everybody  was  sufficiently  employed  in 
gossiping  about  his  neighbors.  We  are 
perplexed  by  the  extreme  interest  with 
which  they  dwell  upon  the  little  series  of 
obvious  remarks  which  have  been  work¬ 
ed  to  death  by  later  writers.  Pope,  for 
example,  is  still  wondering  over  the  first 
appearance  of  one  of  the  most  familiar 
of  modern  inventions.  He  exclaims. 

Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply  ! 

That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 

He  points  out,  with  an  odd  superfluity 
of  illustration,  that  bank-notes  enable  a 
man  to  be  bribed  much  more  easily  than 
of  old.  There  is  no  danger,  he  says, 
that  a  patriot  will  be  exposed  by  a  guinea 
dropping  out  of  his  pocket  at  the  end 
of  an  interview  with  the  minister ;  and 
he  shows  how  awkward  it  would  be  if  a 
statesman  had  to  take  his  bribes  in  coin, 
and  his  servants  should  proclaim. 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 

Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door  ; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levees  roar. 

This,  however,  was  natural  enough  when 
the  South  Sea  scheme  was  for  the  first 
time  illustrating  the  powers  and  the 
dangers  of  extended  credit.  To  us,  who 
are  beginning  to  fit  our  experience  of 
commercial  panics  into  a  scientific  the¬ 
ory,  the  wonder  expressed  by  Pope 
sounds  like  the  exclamations  of  a  savage 
over  a  Tower  musket.  And  in  the 
sphere  of  morals  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  All  those  reflections  about  the 
little  obvious  vanities  and  frivolities  of 
social  science  which  supplied  two  gene¬ 
rations  of  British  essayists,  from  the 
Tatler  to  the  Lounger,  with  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  fund  of  mild  satire,  have  lost  their 
freshness.  Our  own  modes  of  life  have 
become  so  complex  by  comparison,  that 
we  pass  over  these  mere  elements  to 
plunge  at  once  into  more  refined  specu¬ 
lations.  A  modem  essayist  starts  where 
Addison  or  Johnson  left  off.  He  as¬ 
sumes  that  his  readers  know  procrastina¬ 
tion  to  be  an  evil,  and  tries  to  gain  a 
little  piquancy  by  paradoxically  point¬ 
ing  out  the  objections  to  punctuality. 
Character,  of  course,  becomes  more  com¬ 
plex,  and  requires  more  delicate  modes 
of  analysis.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
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most  delicate  of  Pope’s  delineations  with 
one  of  Mr.  Browning’s  elaborate  psycho¬ 
logical  studies.  Remember  how  many 
pages  of  acute  observation  are  required 
to  set  forth  Bishop  Blougram’s  peculiar 
phase  of  worldliness,  and  then  turn  to 
Pope’s  descriptions  of  Addison  or 
Wharton.  Each  of  those  descriptions  is, 
indeed,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way;  the 
language  is  inimitably  clear  and  point¬ 
ed  :  but  the  leading  thought  is  obvious, 
and  leads  to  no  intricate  problems. 
•Addison — assuming  Pope’s  Addison  to 
be  the  real  Addison — might  be  cold¬ 
blooded  and  jealous;  but  he  had  not 
worked  out  that  elaborate  machinery  for 
imposing  upon  himself  and  others  which 
is  required  in  a  more  critical  age.  He 
wore  a  mask,  but  a  mask  of  simple  con¬ 
struction  ;  not  one  of  those  complex  con¬ 
trivances  of  modem  invention  which  are 
so  like  the  real  skin  that  it  requires  the 
acuteness  and  patience  of  a  scientific 
observer  to  detect  the  difference  and 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  deception. 
The  moral  difference  between  such  an 
Addison  and  a  Blougram  is  as  great  as 
the  difference  between  an  old  stage¬ 
coach  and  a  steam-engine,  or  between 
the  bulls  and  bears  which  first  received 
the  name  in  Law’s  time  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

If,  therefore.  Pope  gains  something  in 
clearness  and  brilliancy  by  the  compara¬ 
tive  simplicity  of  his  art,  he  loses  by  the 
extreme  obviousness  of  its  results.  We 
cannot  give  him  credit  for  being  really 
moved  by  such  platitudes.  We  have 
the  same  feeling  as  when  a  modem 
preacher  employs  twenty  minutes  in 
proving  that  it  is  wrong  to  worship  idols 
of  wood  and  stone.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  is  a  reason  more  peculiar  to  Pope 
which  damps  our  sympathy  still  more 
decidedly.  It  cannot  be  fairly  denied 
that  all  recent  inquiries  have  gone  to 
strengthen  those  suspicions  of  his  hones¬ 
ty  which  were  common  even  amongst  his 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Elwin  has  been 
disgusted  by  the  revelations  of  his  hero’s 
baseness,  till  his  indignation  has  become 
a  painful  burden  to  himself  and  his  read¬ 
ers.  Speaking  bluntly,  indeed,  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  lying  is  a  vice,  and  that  Pope 
was  in  a  small  way  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
summate  liars  that  ever  lived.  He 
speaks,  himself,  of  “  equivocating  pretty 


genteelly”  in  regard  to  one  of  his  pecca¬ 
dilloes.  But  Pope’s  equivocation  is,  to 
the  equivocation  of  ordinary  men,  what 
a  tropical  fern  is  to  the  stunted  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  same  species  in  England. 
It  grows  until  the  fowls  of  the  air  can  rest 
on  its  branches.  His  disposition,  in 
short,  amounts  to  a  monomania.  That  a 
man  with  intensely  irritable  nerves,  and 
so  fragile  in  constitution  that  his  life 
might,  without  exaggeration,  be  called  a 
“  long  disease,”  should  defend  himself 
by  the  natural  weapons  of  the  weak, 
equivocation  and  subterfuge,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  brutal  horseplay  common  in 
that  day,  is  indeed  not  surprising.  But 
Pope’s  delight  in  artifice  was  something 
phenomenal.  He  could  hardly  “  drink 
tea  without  a  stratagem,”  or,  as  Lady  Bo- 
lingbroke  put  it,  was  a  politician  about 
cabbages  and  turnips ;  and  certainly  he 
did  not  despise  the  arts  known  to  politi¬ 
cians  on  a  larger  stage.  Never,  surely, 
did  all  the  arts  of  the  most  skilful  diplo¬ 
macy  give  rise  to  a  series  of  intrigues 
more  complex  than  those  which  attended 
the  publication  of  the  “  P.  T.  Letters.” 
An  ordinary  man  says  that  he  is  obliged 
to  publish  by  request  of  friends,  and  we 
regard  the  transparent  device  as,  at  most, 
a  venial  offence.  But  in  Pope’s  hands 
this  simple  trick  becomes  a  complex  ap¬ 
paratus  of  plots  within  plots,  which  have 
only  been  unravelled  by  the  persevering 
labors  of  most  industrious  literary  detec¬ 
tives.  The  whole  story  is  given  for  the 
first  time  at  full  length  in  Mr.  Elwin’s 
edition  of  Pope,  and  the  revelation  bor¬ 
ders  upon  the  incredible.  How  Pope 
became  for  a  time  two  men  ;  how  in  one 
character  he  worked  upon  the  wretched 
Curll  through  mysterious  emissaries  until 
the  piratical  bookseller  undertook  to 
publish  the  letters  already  privately 
printed  by  Pope  himself ;  how  Pope  in 
his  other  character  protested  vehemently 
against  the  publication  and  disavowed 
all  complicity  in  the  preparations ;  how 
he  set  the  House  of  Lords  in  motion  to 
suppress  the  edition  ;  and  how,  mean¬ 
while,  he  took  ingenious  precautions  to 
frustrate  the  interference  which  he  pro¬ 
voked  ;  how  in  the  course  of  these  ma¬ 
noeuvres  his  genteel  equivocation  swelled 
into  lying  on  the  most  stupendous  scale 
— all  this  story,  with  its  various  ins  and 
outs,  may  be  now  read  by  those  who 
have  the  patience. 
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The  problem  may  be  suggested  to  cas¬ 
uists  how  far  the  iniquity  of  a  lie  sheuld 
be  measured  by  its  immediate  purpose, 
or  how  far  it  is  aggravated  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  superincumbent  falsehoods 
which  it  inevitably  brings  in  its  train. 
We  cannot  condemn  very  seriously  the 
affected  coyness  which  tries  to  conceal  a 
desire  for  publication  under  an  apparent 
yielding  to  extortion  ;  but  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  admit  that  the  stomach  of  any 
other  human  being  of  whom  a  record  has 
been  preserved  would  have  revolted  at 
the  thought  of  wading  througlv  such  a 
waste  of  mud  to  secure  so  paltry  an  end. 
Moreover,  this  is  only  one  instance,  and 
by  no  means  the  worst  instance,  of 
Pope’s  regular  practice  in  such  matters. 
Almost  every  publication  of  his  life  was 
attended  with  some  sort  of  mystification 
passing  into  downright  falsehood,  and, 
at  times,  injurious  to  the  character  of  his 
dearest  friends.  Add  to  this  all  the 
cases  in  which  Pope  attacked  his  ene¬ 
mies  under  feigned  names  and  then  dis¬ 
avowed  his  attacks  ;  the  unfounded  sus¬ 
picions  which  led  him  to  malign  so  pure 
a  character  as  Addison  ;  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  fact — only  too  probable — of  his 
extorting  looo/.  from  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  for  the  suppression  of  a  sa¬ 
tirical  passage. 

The  insincerity  which  degraded  Pope’s 
life  detracts  from  our  pleasure  in  his  poe¬ 
try.  l  ake,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  is  amongst  his 
most  perfect  works.  Some  of  the  boasts 
in  it,  as  we  shall  presently  remark,  are 
apparently  quite  justified  by  the  facts. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  to  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  as  this  } — 

I  was  not  bom  for  courts  or  great  affairs ; 

I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers ; 

Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head, 

Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Admitting  his  independence,  and  not 
inquiring  too  closely  into  his  prayers, 
can  we  forget  that  the  gentleman  who 
could  sleep  without  a  poem  in  his  head 
called  up  a  servant  four  times  in  one 
night  of  “  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty” 
to  supply  him  with  paper,  lest  he  should 
lose  a  thought }  Or  what  is  the  value 
of  a  professed  indifference  to  Dennis 
from  the  man  distinguished  beyond  all 
other  writers  for  the  bitterness  of  his  re¬ 
sentment  against  all  small  critics ;  who 
disfigured  his  best  poems  by  his  petty  ven¬ 


geance  for  old  attacks ;  and  who  could 
not  refrain  from  sneering  at  poor  Den¬ 
nis,  even  in  the  Prologue  which  he  con¬ 
descended  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  his 
dying  antagonist  ? 

Thus  we  are  always  pursued,  in  read¬ 
ing  Pope,  by  disagreeable  misgivings. 
We  don’t  know  what  comes  from  the 
heart,  and  what  from  the  lips ;  when  the 
real  man  is  speaking,  and  when  we  are 
only  listening  to  old  commonplaces 
skilfully  vamped.  There  is  always,  if  we 
please,  a  bad  interpretation  to  be  placed 
upon  his  finest  sentiments.  His  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  vicious  is  confused  with 
his  hatred  of  personal  enemies ;  he  pro¬ 
tests  most  loudly  that  he  is  honest  when 
he  is  “  equivocating  most  genteelly  his 
independence  may  be  called  selfishness  or 
avarice ;  his  toleration  simple  indiffe¬ 
rence  ;  and  even  his  affection  for  his 
friends  a  decorous  picture  which  will 
never  lead  him  to  the  slightest  sacrifice 
of  his  own  vanity  or  comfort.  A  critic 
of  the  highest  order  is  provided  with  an 
Ithuriel  spear,  which  discriminates  the 
sham  sentiments  from  the  true.  As  a 
banker’s  clerk  can  tell  a  bad  coin  by  its 
ring  on  the  counter,  without  need  of  a 
testing  apparatus,  the  true  critic  can  in¬ 
stinctively  estimate  the  amount  of  bul¬ 
lion  in  Pope’s  epigrammatic  tinsel.  But 
criticism  of  this  kind,  as  Pope  truly  says, 
is  as  rare  as  poetical  genius.  Humbler 
writers  must  be  content  to  take  their 
weights  and  measures,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  test  their  first  impressions,  by 
such  external  evidence  as  is  available. 
They  must  proceed  cautiously  in  these 
delicate  matters,  and  instead  of  leaping 
to  the  truth  by  a  rapid  intuition,  patient¬ 
ly  inquire  what  light  is  thrown  upon 
Pope’s  sincerity  by  the  recorded  events 
of  his  life,  and  a  careful  cross-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  witnesses  to  his  cha¬ 
racter.  They  must,  indeed,  keep  in 
mind  Mr.  Ruskin’s  excellent  canon, — 
that  good  fruit,  even  in  moralizing,  can 
only  be  borne  by  a  good  tree.  Where 
Pope  has  succeeded  in  casting  into  en¬ 
during  form  some  valuable  moral  senti¬ 
ment,  we  may  therefore  give  him  credit 
for  having  at  least  felt  it  sincerely.  If 
he  did  not  always  act  upon  it,  the  weak¬ 
ness  is  not  peculiar  to  Pope.  Time,  in¬ 
deed,  has  partly  done  the  work  for  us. 
In  Pope,  more  than  in  almost  any  other 
writer,  the  grain  has  sifted  itself  from 
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the  chaff.  The  jewels  have  remained 
after  the  flimsy  embroidery  in  which  they 
were  fixed  has  fallen  to  decay.  Such  a 
result  was  natural  from  his  mode  of 
composition.  He  caught  at  some  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  moment ;  he  cast  it  roughly 
into  form ;  brooded  over  it ;  retouched 
it  again  and  again ;  and  when  he  had 
brought  it  to  the  very  highest  polish  of 
which  his  art  was  capable,  placed  it  in  a 
pigeon-hole  to  be  fitted,  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  into  an  appropriate  corner 
of  his  mosaic  work.  We  can  see  him  at 
work,  for  example,  in  the  passage  about 
Addison  and  the  celebrated  concluding 
couplet.  The  epigrams  in  which  his 
poetry  abounds  have  obviously  been 
composed  in  the  same  fashion  ;  for  that 
“  masterpiece  of  man,”  as  South  is  made 
to  call  it  in  the  Dunciad,  is  only  produc¬ 
ed  in  perfection  when  the  labor  which 
would  have  made  an  ode  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  upon  a  couple  of  lines.  There  is 
a  celebrated  recipe  for  dressing  a  lark,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  in  which  the  lark 
is  placed  inside  a  snipe,  and  the  snipe  in 
a  woodcock,  and  so  on  until  you  come  to 
a  turkey,  or,  if  procurable,  to  an  ostrich  ; 
then,  the  mass  having  been  properly 
stewed,  the  superincumbent  envelopes 
are  all  thrown  away,  and  the  essences  of 
the  whole  are  supposed  to  be  embodied 
in  the  original  nucleus.  So  the  perfect 
epigram,  at  which  Pope  is  constantly 
aiming,  should  be  the  quintessence  of  a 
whole  volume  of  reflection.  Such  litera¬ 
ry  cookery  implies  not  only  labor,  but  a 
certain  vividness  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  poet  must  put  his  soul  into  the  work 
as  well  as  his  artistic  power.  Thus,  if 
we  may  take  Pope’s  most  vigorous  ex¬ 
pressions  as  an  indication  of  his  strong¬ 
est  convictions,  and  check  their  conclu¬ 
sions  by  his  personal  history  and  by  the 
general  tendency  of  his  writings,  we 
might  succeed  in  putting  together  some¬ 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
moral  system  which  he  expressed  forci¬ 
bly  because  he  believed  in  it  sincerely. 

Without,  however,  following  the  proofs 
in  detail,  let  us  endeavor  to  give  some 
statement  of  the  result.  What,  in  fact, 
did  Pope  learn  by  his  study  of  man,  such 
as  it  was  }  What  does  he  tell  us  about 
the  character  of  human  beings  and  their 
positions  in  the  universe  which  is  either 
original  or  marked  by  the  freshness 
of  independent  thought  "i  Perhaps  the 


most  characteristic  vein  of  reflection  is 
that  which  is  embodied  in  his  greatest 
work,  the  Dunciad.  There,  at  least,  we 
have  Pope  speaking  energetically  and  sin¬ 
cerely.  He  really  detests,  abjures,  and 
abominates  as  impious  and  heretical,  the 
worship  of  the  great  goddess  Dulness, 
without  a  trace  of  mental  reservation. 
His  style  bursts  its  usual  fetters.  We 
have  little  of  that  rocking-horse  versifica¬ 
tion  which  wearies  our  ears  in  such  a 
couplet  as  this,  for  example  : — 

Of  systems  possible,  if  ’tis  confest 

That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

where  the  second  line  exactly  echoes  the 
cadence  of  the  first  in  tiresome  monoto¬ 
ny,  The  Dunciad  often  flows  in  a  conti¬ 
nuous  stream  of  eloquence,  instead  of 
dribbling  out  in  little  jets  of  epigram.  If 
there  are  fewer  points,  there  are  more 
frequent  gushes  of  sustained  rhetoric. 
Even  when  Pope  condescends — and  he 
condescends  much  too  often — to  pelt  his 
antagonists  with  mere  filth,  he  does  it 
with  a  certain  boisterous  vigor.  He 
laughs  out.  He  catches  something  from 
his  patron  Swift  when  he 

Laughs  and  shakes  in  Rabelais’s  easy  chair. 

His  lungs  seem  to  be  fuller  and  his  voice 
to  lose  for  the  time  its  tricks  of  mincing 
aflectation.  Here,  indeed,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  insincerity.  Pope’s  scorn 
of  folly  is  to  be  condemned  only  so  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  too  bitter  a  ha¬ 
tred  of  fools.  He  has  suffered,  as  Swift 
foretold,  by  the  insignificance  of  the 
enemies  against  whom  he'rages  with  su¬ 
perfluous  vehemence.  But  for  Pope,  no 
one  in  this  generation  would  have  heard 
of  Arnall  and  Moore,  and  Breval  and 
Bezaleel  Morris,  and  fifty  more  epheme¬ 
ral  denizens  of  Grub  Street.  The  fault 
is,  indeed,  inherent  in  the  plan.  It  is  in 
some  degree  creditable  to  Pope  that  his 
satire  wa*s  on  the  whole  justified,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  justified,  by  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  judgment.  The  only  great 
man  whom  he  has  seriously  assaulted  is 
Bentley ;  and  to  Pope,  Bentley  was  of 
necessity  not  the  greatest  of  classical 
critics,  but  the  tasteless  mutilator  of  Mil- 
ton.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  more 
just  his  satire,  the  more  perishable  is  its 
interest ;  and  if  we  regard  the  Dunciad 
simply  as  an  assault  upon  the  vermin 
who  then  infested  literature,  we  must 
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consider  him  as  a  man  who  should  use  a 
steam-hammer  to  crack  a  flea.  Un¬ 
luckily  for  ourselves,  however,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  so  easily  that  Curll  and 
Dennis  and.  the  rest  had  a  merely  tem¬ 
porary  interest.  Regarded  as  types  of 
literary  nuisances — and  Pope  does  not 
condescend  in  his  poetry,  though  the 
want  is  partly  supplied  in  the  notes,  to 
indulge  in  much  personal  detail — they 
may  be  said  by  cynics  to  have  a  more 
enduring  vitality.  Of  course  there  is  at 
the  present  day  no  such  bookseller  as 
Curll,  living  by  piratical  invasions  of  es¬ 
tablished  rights,  and  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  ignorant  readers ;  no 
writer  who  could  be  fitly  called,  like 
Concanen, 

A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep, 

and  fitly  sentenced  to  dive  where  Fleet 
Ditch 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames ; 

and  most  certainly  we  must  deny  the 
present  applicability  of  the  note  upon 
“  Magazines,”  compiled  by  Pope,  or 
rather  by  Warburton,  for  the  episcopal 
bludgeon  is  perceptible  in  the  prose  de¬ 
scription.  They  are  not  at  present  “  the 
eruption  of  every  miserable  scribbler,  the 
scum  of  every  dirty  newspaper,  or  frag¬ 
ments  of  fragments  picked  up  from  every 
dirty  dunghill  .  .  .  equally  the  disgrace 
of  human  wit,  morality,  decency,  and 
common  sense.”  But  if  the  translator  of 
the  Dunciad  into  modern  phraseology 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
head  for  every  cap,  there  are  perhaps 
some  satirical  stings  which  have  not 
quite  lost  their  point.  The  legitimate 
drama,  so  theatrical  critics  tell  us,  has 
not  quite  shaken  off"  the  rivalry  of  sensa¬ 
tional  scenery  and  idiotic  burlesque, 
though  pKJSsibly  we  do  not  produce  ab¬ 
surdities  equal  to  that  which,  as  Pope 
tells  us,  was  actually  introduced  by  Theo¬ 
bald,  in  which 

Hell  rises.  Heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle  and  a  ball. 

Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all. 

There  is  still  facetiousness  which  reminds 
us  too  forcibly  that 

Gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke, 

and  even  sermons,  for  which  we  may 
apologise  on  the  ground  that 

Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine. 


Here  and  there,  too,  if  we  may  trust  cer¬ 
tain  stern  reviewers,  there  are  writers 
who  have  learnt  the  principle  that 

Index  learning  turns  no  student  pale. 

Yet  holds  the  eel  of  Science  by  the  tail. 

And  the  first  four  lines,  at  least,  of  the 
great  prophecy,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  book  is  thought  by  the  enemies  of 
muscular  Christianity  to  be  possibly  ap¬ 
proaching  its  fulfilment : 

Proceed,  great  days  I  till  learning  fly  the  shore. 
Till  birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more, 
Till  Thames  see  Eton’s  sons  for  ever  play. 

Till  Westminster’s  whole  year  be  holiday. 

Till  Isis’  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sport. 

And  Alma  Mater  lies  dissolved  in  Port ! 

No  !  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  still  true 
that 

Born  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

Men,  we  know  it  on  high  authority,  are 
still  mostly  fools.  If  Pope  be  in  error,  it 
is  not  so  much  that  his  adversary  is  be¬ 
neath  him,  but  that  she  is  unassailable  by 
wit  or  poetry.  Weapons  of  the  most 
ethereal  temper  spend  their  keenness  in 
vain  against  the  “  anarch  old  ”  whose 
power  lies  in  utter  insensibility.  It  is 
fighting  with  a  mist,  and  firing  cannon¬ 
balls  into  a  mudheap.  As  well  rave 
against  the  force  of  gravitation,  or  com¬ 
plain  that  our  gross  bodies  must  be 
nourished  by  solid  food.  If,  however, 
we  should  be  rather  grateful  than  other¬ 
wise  to  a  man  who  is  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  satire  can  be  successful 
against  stupidity,  and  that  Grubstreet,  if 
it  cannot  be  exterminated,  can  at  least 
be  lashed  into  humility,  we  might  per¬ 
haps  complain  that  Pope  has  taken 
rather  too  limited  a  view  of  the  subject. 
Dulness  has  other  avatars  besides  the 
literary.  In  the  last  and  finest  book. 
Pope  attempts  to  complete  his  plan  by 
exhibiting  the  inffuence  of  dulness  upon 
theology  and  science.  The  huge  torpe¬ 
do  benumbs  every  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  and  paralyses  all  the  Muses,  ex¬ 
cept  “  mad  Mathesis,”  which,  indeed, 
does  not  carry  on  so  internecine  a  war 
with  the  general  enemy.  The  design  is 
commendable,  and  executed,  so  far  as 
Pope  was  on  a  level  with  his  task,  with 
infinite  spirit ;  but,  however  excellent  the 
poetry,  the  logic  is  defective,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  evil  inadequate.  Pope 
has  but  a  vague  conception  of  the  mode 
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in  which  dulness  might  become  the  lead¬ 
ing  force  in  politics,  lower  religion  until 
it  became  a  mere  cloak  for  selfishness, 
and  make  learning  nothing  but  laborious 
and  pedantic  trifling.  Had  his  powers 
been  equal  to  his  goodwill,  we  might 
have  had  a  satire  far  more  elevated  than 
anything  which  he  has  attempted  ;  for  a 
man  must  be  indeed  a  dull  student  of 
history  who  does  not  recognise  the  vast 
influence  of  dulness-worship  on  the 
whole  period  which  has  intervened  be¬ 
tween  Pope  and  ourselves.  Nay,  it  may 
be  feared  that  it  will  be  yet  some  time 
before  education  bills  and  societies  for 
the  teaching  of  women  will  have  begun 
to  dissipate  the  evil.  A  modern  satirist, 
were  satire  still  alive,  would  find  an  am¬ 
ple  occupation  for  his  talents  in  a  worthy 
filling  out  of  Pope’s  incomplete  sketch. 
But  though  I  feel,  I  must  endeavor  to 
resist,  the  temptation  of  indicating  some 
of  the  probable  objects  of  his  antipathy. 

Pope’s  gallant  assault  on  the  common 
enemj^  indicates,  meanwhile,  his  charac¬ 
teristic  attitude.  Pope  is  the  incarnation 
of  the  literary  spirit.  He  is  the  most 
complete  representative  in  our  language 
of  the  intellectual  instincts  which  find 
their  natural  expression  in  pure  litera¬ 
ture.  The  complete  antithesis  to  that 
spirit  is  the  evil  principle  which  Pope  at¬ 
tacks  as  dulness.  This  false  goddess  is 
the  literary  Ahriman  ;  and  Pope’s  natu¬ 
ral  antipathies,  somewhat  exaggerated  by 
his  personal  passions  and  weaknesses  to 
extravagant  proportions,  express  them¬ 
selves  fully  in  his  great  mock-epic.  His 
theory  may  be  expressed  in  a  parody  of 
Nelson’s  immortal  advice  to  his  midship¬ 
men  :  “  Be  an  honest  man  and  hate  dul¬ 
ness  as  you  do  the  devil.”  Dulness  ge¬ 
nerates  the  asphyxiating  atmosphere  in 
which  no  true  literature  can  thrive.  It 
oppresses  the  lungs  and  irritates  the 
nerves  of  men  whose  keen  brilliant  intel¬ 
lects  mark  them  as  the  natural  servants 
of  literature.  Seen  from  this  point  of 
view,  there  is  an  honorable  completeness 
in  Pope’s  career.  Possibly  a  modern 
subject  of  literature  may,  without  para¬ 
dox,  express  a  certain  gratitude  to  Pope 
for  a  virtue  which  he  would  certainly  be 
glad  to  imitate.  Pope  was  the  first  man 
who  made'an  independence  by  literature. 
First  and  last,  he  seems  to  have  received 
over  8000/.  for  his  translation  of  Homer, 
a  sum  then  amply  sufficient  to  enable  him 
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to  live  in  comfort.  No  sum  at  all  com¬ 
parable  to  this  was  ever  received  by  a  poet 
or  novelist  until  the  era  of  Scott  and  By¬ 
ron.  Now,  without  challenging  admira¬ 
tion  for  Pope  on  the  simple  ground  that 
he  made  his  fortune,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  feat  at 
the  time.  A  contemporary  who,  what¬ 
ever  his  faults,  was  a  still  more  brilliant 
example  than  Pope  of  the  purely  literary 
qualities,  suggests  a  curious  parallel. 
Voltaire,  as  he  tells  us,  was  so  weary  of 
the  humiliations  that  dishonor  letters, 
that  to  stay  his  disgust  he  resolved  to 
make  “  what  scoundrels  call  a  great  for¬ 
tune.”  Some  of  Voltaire’s  means  of 
reaching  this  end  appear  to  have  been 
more  questionable  than  Pope’s.  But 
both  of  these  men  of  genius  early  secur¬ 
ed  their  independence  by  raising  them¬ 
selves  permanently  above  the  need  of 
writing  for  money.  The  use,  too,  which 
Pope  made  of  his  fortune  was  thorough¬ 
ly  honorable.  We  scarcely  give  due 
credit,  as  a  rule,  to  the  man  who  has  the 
rare  merit  of  distinctly  recognising  his 
true  vocation  in  life,  and  adhering  to  it 
with  unflinching  pertinacity.  Probably 
the  fact  that  such  virtue  generally  brings 
a  sufficient  personal  reward  in  this  world 
seems  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
additional  praise.  But  call  it  a  virtuous 
or  merely  a  useful  quality,  we  must  at 
least  admi^  that  it  is  the  necessary 
ground-work  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
career.  Pope,  who,  from  his  infancy  had 

Lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came, 

gained  by  his  later  numbers  a  secure  po¬ 
sition,  and  used  his  position  to  go  on 
rhyming  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
never  failed  to  do  his  very  best.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  wealth  which  he  had  earned 
as  a  retaining  fee,  not  as  a  discharge 
from  his  duties.  Comparing  him  with 
his  contemporaries,  we  see  how  vast  was 
the  advantage.  Elevated  above  Grub- 
street,  he  had  no  temptation  to  manufac¬ 
ture  rubbish  or  descend  to  actual  mean¬ 
ness  like  poor  De  Foe.  Independent  of 
patronage,  he  was  not  forced  to  become 
a  “  tame  cat  ”  in  the  house  of  a  duchess, 
like  his  friend  Gay.  Standing  apart 
from  politics,  he  was  free  from  those  dis¬ 
appointed  pangs  which  contributed  to 
the  embitterment  of  the  later  years  of 
Swift,  dying  “  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
hole he  had  not,  like  Bolingbroke,  to 
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affect  a  philosophical  contempt  for  the 
game  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  a 
part ;  nor  was  he  even,  like  Addison  and 
Steele,  induced  to  “  give  up  to  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind.”  He  was 
not  a  better  man  than  some  of  these,  and 
certainly  not  better  than  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  in  the  succeeding  generation. 
Vet,  when  we  think  of  the  amount  of 
good  intellect  that  ran  to  waste  in  the 
purlieus  of  Grubstreet,  or  in  hunting  for 
I)ensions  in  ministerial  ante-chambers, 
we  feel  a  certain  gratitude  to  the  one 
literary  magnate  of  the  century,  whose 
devotion,  it  is  true,  had  a  very  tangible 
reward,  but  whose  devotion  was  yet  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  free  from  any  distractions 
but  those  of  a  constitutional  irritability. 
Nay,  if  we  compare  Pope  to  some  of  the 
later  writers  w'ho  have  wrung  still  prince- 
lier  rewards  from  fortune,  the  result  is 
not  unfavorable.  If  poor  Scott  had 
been  as  true  to  his  calling,  his  life,  so  far 
superior  to  Pope’s  in  most  other  respects, 
would  not  have  presented  the  melancho¬ 
ly  contrast  of  genius  running  to  waste  in 
desperate  attempts  to  win  money  at  the 
cost  of  worthier  fame. 

Pope’s  merit,  indeed,  has  been  lowered 
on  a  ground  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  in 
his  favor.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  as 
the  adherent  of  a  defeated  party,  he  had 
put  himself  out  of  the  race  for  pecuniary 
reward.  But  then  Pape’s  loyal  adhe¬ 
rence  to  his  friends,  though,  like  all  his 
virtues,  subject  to  some  deduction,  is 
really  a  touching  feature  in  his  character. 
His  Catholicism  was  one  of  the  most 
nominal  kind.  He  adhered  in  name  to 
a  depressed  church  chiefly  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  give  pain  to  the  pa¬ 
rents  whom  he  loved  with  an  exquisite 
tenderness.  Granting  that  he  would  not 
have  had  much  chance  of  winning  tangible 
rewards  by  the  baseness  of  a  desertion, 
he  at  least  recognised  his  true  position  ; 
and  instead  of  being  soured  by  his  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  general  competition,  or 
wasting  his  life  in  frivolous  regrets,  he 
preserved  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  inde¬ 
pendence,.  and  had  a  full  right  to  the 
boasts  in  which  he  possibly  indulged  a 
little  too  freely  : — 

Not  Fortune’s  worshipper,  nor  Fashion’s  fool. 

Not  Lucre’s  madman,  nor  Ambition’s  tool. 

Not  proud,  nor  servile — be  one  poet’s  praise 

That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 

That  flattery,  even  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame, 

And  thought  a  lie  in  prose  or  verse  the  same. 


Admitting  that  the  last  line  suggests  a 
slight  qualm,  the  portrait  suggested  in 
the  rest  is  about  as  faithful  as  one  can 
expect  a  man  to  paint  from  himself. 

Is  this  guardian  of  virtue  quite  im¬ 
maculate,  and  the  morality  which  he 
preaches  quite  of  the  most  elevated 
kind  ?  We  must  admit,  of  course,  that 
he  does  not  sound  the  depths,  or  soar  to 
the  heights,  in  which  men  of  loftier  ge¬ 
nius  are  at  home.  He  is  not  a  mystic, 
but  a  man  of  the  world.  He  never,  as 
we  have  already  said,  quits  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  and  rather  obvious  maxims 
about  the  daily  life  of  society,  or  quits  it 
at  his  peril.  His  independence  is  not 
like  Milton’s,  that  of  an  ancient  prophet, 
consoling  himself  by  celestial  visions  for 
a  world  given  over  to  baseness  and  fri¬ 
volity  ;  nor  like  Shelley’s,  that  of  a  vehe¬ 
ment  revolutionist,  who  has  declared 
open  war  against  the  existing  order ;  it 
is  the  independence  of  a  modern  gentle¬ 
man,  with  a  competent  fortune,  enjoying 
a  time  of  political  and  religious  calm. 
And  therefore  his  morality  is  in  the  main 
the  expression  of  the  conclusions  reach¬ 
ed  by  supreme  good  sense,  or,  as  he 
puts  It, 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 

And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

Good  sense  is  one  of  the  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  to  which  we  are  scarcely  inclined  to 
do  justice  at  the  present  day ;  it  is  the 
guide  of  a  time  of  equilibrium,  stirred  by 
no  vehement  gales  of  passions,  and  we 
lose  sight  of  it  just  when  it  might  give  us 
some  useful  advice.  A  man  in  a  passion 
is  never  more  irritated  than  when  advis¬ 
ed  to  be  sensible  ;  and  at  the  present  day 
we  are  permanently  in  a  passion,  and 
therefore  apt  to  assert  that,  not  only  a 
moment,  but  as  a  general  rule,  men  do 
well  to  be  angry.  Our  art  critics,  for 
example,  are  never  satisfied  with  their 
frame  of  mind  till  they  have  lashed 
themselves  into  a  fit  of  rhetoric.  No¬ 
thing  more  is  wanted  to  explain  why  we 
are  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Pope,  both 
as  a  critic  and  a  moralist.  In  both 
capacities,  however.  Pope  is  really  admi¬ 
rable.  Nobody,  for  example,  has  ridi¬ 
culed  more  happily  the  absurdities  of 
which  we  sometimes  take  him  to  be  a  re¬ 
presentative.  The  recipe  for  making  an 
epic  poem  is  a  perfect  burlesque  upon 
the  pseudo-classicism  of  his  time.  He 
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sees  the  absurdity  of  the  contemporary 
statues,  whose  grotesque  medley  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  costume  is  recalled  in 
the  lines — 

That  livelong  wig,  which  Gorgon’s  self  might  own. 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 

The  painters  and  musicians  come  in  for 
their  share  of  ridicule,  as  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Timon’s  Chapel,  where 

IJght  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 

Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven ; 

On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre. 

Pope,  again,  was  one  of  the  first,  by 
[tractice  and  precept,  to  break  througli  the 
old  formal  school  of  gardening,  in  which 

No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene. 

No  artful  wildness  to  i>erplex  the  scene ; 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  hit  off  more 
happily  the  queer  formality  which  annoys 
us,  unless  its  quaintness*  makes  us  smile,  in 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne,  when  Cato 
still  appeared  with  a 

Long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquered  chair. 

Pope’s  literary  criticism,  too,  though 
verging  too  often  on  the  common-place, 
is  invariably  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.  If, 
as  was  inevitable,  he  was  blind  to  the 
merits  of  earlier  schools  of  poetry,  he  was 
yet  amongst  the  first  writers  who  helped 
to  establish  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
Shakspeare.  But  in  what  way  does  Pope 
apply  his  good  sense  to  morality  ?  His 
favourite  doctrine  about  human  nature  is 
expressed  in  the  theory  of  the  “  ruling 
passion”  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  men, 
and  which,  once  known,  enables  us  to 
unravel  the  secret  of  every  character.  As 
he  says  in  the  Essay  on  Man — 

On  life’s  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail,  — 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale. 

Right  reason,  therefore,  is  the  power  which 
directs  passions  to  the  worthiest  end ;  and 
its  highest  lesson  is  to  enforce 

The  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 

V’irtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

The  truth,  though  admirable,  may  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  commonplace ;  and  Pope  does 
not  lay  down  any  propositions  unfamiliar 
to  other  moralists,  nor,  it  Is  to  be  feared, 
enforce  them  by  preaching  of  more  than 
usual  effectiveness.  His  denunciations  of 


avarice,  of  corruption,  and  of  sensuality 
were  probably  of  little  more  practical  use 
than  his  denunciation  of  dulness.  The 
“  men  not  afraid  of  God  ”  were  hardly 
likely  to  be  deterred  from  selling  their 
votes  to  Walpole  by  fear  of  Poi>e’s  satire. 
He  might 

Goad  the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall 

sufficiently  to  produce  the  episcopal  equi¬ 
valent  for  bad  language ;  but  he  would 
hardly  interrupt  his  slumbers  for  many 
moments;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  might 
congratulate  himself,  without  making  many 
sacrifices  in  the  good  cause,  on  being  ani¬ 
mated  by 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 

Without  exaggerating  its  importance, 
however,  we  may  seek  to  define  the  pre¬ 
cise  point  on  which  Pope’s  morality  differ¬ 
ed  from  that  of  many  other  writers  who 
have  expressed  their  general  approval  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  A  healthy 
strain  of  moral  feeling  is  useful,  though 
we  cannot  point  to  the  individuals  whom 
it  has  restrained  from  picking  pockets. 
The  defective  side  of  the  morality  of  good 
sense  is,  that  it  tends  to  degenerate  into 
cynicism,  either  of  the  indolent  variety 
which  commended  itself  to  Chesterfield, 
or  of  the  more  vehement  sort,  of  which 
Swift’s  writings  are  the-most  powerful  em¬ 
bodiment.  A  shrewd  man  of  the  world, 
of  placid  temperament,  accepts  placidly 
the  conclusion  -that  as  he  can  see  through 
a  good  many  people,  virtue  generally  is  a 
humbug.  If  he  has  grace  enough  left  to 
be  soured  by  such  a  conclusion,  he  raves 
at  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind. 
Kow  Pope,  notwithstanding  his  p)etty 
spke,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  bitterness 
of  his  friends,  always  shows  a  deep  ten¬ 
derness  of  nature  which  preserves  him 
from  sweeping  cynicism.  He  really  be¬ 
lieves  in  human  nature,  and  values  life  for 
the  power  of  what  Johnson  calls  recipro¬ 
cation  of  benevolence.  The  beauty  of  his 
affection  for  his  father  nnd  mother,  and  for 
his  old  nurse,  breaks  pleasantly  through 
the  artificial  language  of  his  letters,  like  a 
sweet  spring  in  barren  ground.  When  he 
touches  upon  the  subject  in  his  poetry,  one 
seems  to  see  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  to  hear 
his  voice  tremble.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  passage  in  his  writings  than  the 
one  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
he  may  be  spared 
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To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother’s  breath, 

Make  lan^or  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death ; 
Explore  tne  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 

And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  »y. 

Here  at  least  he  is  sincere  beyond 
suspicion  ;  and  we  know  from  unimpeach¬ 
able  testimony  that  the  sentiment  so  per¬ 
fectly  expres^  was  equally  exemplified 
in  his  life.  It  sounds  easy,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  ease  is  not  always  proved  in 
practice,  for  men  of  genius  to  be  through¬ 
out  their  lives  an  unmixed  comfort  to 
their  parents.  It  is  unpleasant  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  man  so  accessible  to  tender 
emotions  should  jar  upon  us  by  his  lan¬ 
guage  about  women  generally.  Byron 
countersigns  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke 
that  he  knew  the  sex  well ;  but  testimony 
of  that  kind  hardly  prepossesses  us  in  his 
favor.  In  fact,  the  school  of  Bolingbroke 
and  Swift,  to  say  nothing  of  Wycherley, 
was  hardly  calculated  to  generate  a  chival¬ 
rous  tone  of  feeling.  His  experience  of 
Lady  Mary  gave  additional  bitterness  to 
his  sentiments.  Pope,  in  short,  did  not 
love  good  women — 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguished  as  black,  brown,  or  fair, 

as  he  impudently  tells  a  lady — as  a  man 
of  genius  ought ;  and  women  have  gene¬ 
rally  returned  the  dislike.  Meanwhile  the 
vein  of  benevolence  shows  itself  unmis¬ 
takably  in  Pope’s  language  about  his 
friends.  Thackeray  seizes  upon  this  point 
of  his  character  in  his  lectures  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Humorists,  and  his  powerful,  if  rather 
too  favorable  description,  brings  out  forci¬ 
bly  the  essential  tenderness  of  the  man, 
who,  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  last 
illness,  was  “  always  saying  something 
kindly  of  his  present  or  absent  friends.” 
No  English  poet  has  ever  paid  so  many 
exquisitely  turned  compliments.  When¬ 
ever  he  speaks  of  a  friend  he  coins  a  pro¬ 
verb.  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  Cob- 
ham,  Lyttelton,  and  even  Walpole  have 
poetical  medals  stamped  in  their  honor. 

If  one  could  have  a  wish  for  the  asking, 
one  could  scarcely  ask  for  a  more  agree¬ 
able  sensation  than  that  of  being  titillated 
by  a  man  of  equal  ingenuity  in  caressing 
one’s  pet  vanities.  The  art  of  administer¬ 
ing  such  consolation  is  possessed  only  by 
men  who  unite  deep  tenderness  to  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  delicate  intellect.  This  vein  of 
strong  feeling  sufficiently  redeems  Pope’s 
writings  from  the  charge  of  a  common¬ 


place  worldliness.  Certainly  he  is  not  one 
of  the  “  genial  ”  school,  whose  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  benevolence  exudes  over  all  that  they 
touch.  There  is  nothing  mawkish  in  his 
philanthropy.  Pope  was,  if  anything,  too 
good  a  hater ;  “  the  portentous  cub  never 
forgives,”  said  Bentley ;  but  kindliness  is 
all  the  more  impressive  when  not  too 
widely  diffused.  Add  to  this  his  hearty 
contempt  for  pomposities,  humbugs,  and 
stupidities  of  all  kinds,  and  above  all  the 
fine  spirit  of  independence,  in  which  we 
have  again  the  real  man,  and  which  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  such  lines  as  these  : 

Oh,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too  ! 

(To  live  and  die  is  all  1  have  to  do); 

Maintain  a  poet’s  dignity  and  ease. 

And  see  what  friends  and  read  what  books  1 

please. 

And  we  may  admit  that  Pope,  in  spite  of 
his  wig  and  his  stays,  his  vanities  and  his 
affectations,  was  in  his  way  as  fair  an  em¬ 
bodiment  as  we  would  expect  of  that 
“  plain  living  and  high  thinking  ”  of  which 
Wordsworth  regretted  the  disappearance. 
The  little  cripple,  diseased  in  mind  and 
body,  spiteful  and  occasionally  brutal,  had 
in  him  the  spirit  of  a  man.  The  monarch 
of  the  literary  world  was  far  indeed  from 
immaculate ;  but  he  was  not  without  a 
dignity  of  his  own. 

We  come,  however,  to  the  great  ques¬ 
tion,  What  had  Pope  to  say  upon  the 
deepest  subjects  with  which  human  beings 
can  concern  themselves  ?  The  answer 
mu^  be  taken  from  the  Essay  on  Man, 
and  the  Essay  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  more  conspicuous  faults  than  any  of 
Pope’s  writings.  The  art  of  reasoning  in 
verse  is  so  difficult  that  we  may  doubt 
whether  it  is  in  any  case  legitimate,  and 
must  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  never 
successfully  practised  by  any  English 
writer.  Dryden’s  Religio  Laid  may  be 
better  reasoning,  but  it  is  worse  poetry 
than  Pope’s  Essay.  It  is  true,  again,  that 
Pope’s  reasoning  is  intrinsically  feeble. 
He  was  no  metaphysician,  and  confined 
himself  to  putting  together  incoherent 
scraps  of  different  systems.  Some  of  his 
arguments  strike  us  as  simplj^  childish,  as, 
for  example,  the  quibble  derived  from  the 
Stoics,  that 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so 

As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Nobody,  we  may  safely  say,  was  ever 
much  comforted  by  that  reflection.  Nor, 
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though  the  celebrated  argument  about  the 
scale  of  beings,  which  Pope  but  half  un¬ 
derstood,  was  once  sanctioned  by  eminent 
names,  do  we  derive  any  deep  consolation 
from  the  argument  that 

in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  ’tis  plain, 
There'must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man. 

To  say  no  more  of  these  frigid  conceits,  as 
they  now  appear  to  us,  Pope  does  not 
maintain  the  serious  temi>er  which  befits  a 
man  pondering  upon  the  deep  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  Religious  meditation  does 
not  harmonise  with  epigrammatical  satire. 
Admitting  the  value  of  the  reflection  that 
other  beings  besides  man  are  fitting  objects 
of  the  Divine  benevolence,  we  are  jarred 
by  such  a  discord  as  this  : 

While  man  exclaims,  See  all  things  for  my  use ! 
See  man  for  mine  !  replies  a  pampered  goose. 

The  Goose  is  appropriate  enough  in 
Charron  or  Montaigne,  but  should  be  kept 
out  of  poetry.  Such  a  shock,  too,  follows 
when  Pope  talks  about  the  superior  beings 
who 

Showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Did  anybody  again  ever  complain  that  he 
wanted  “  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of 
bears  ”  ?  Or  could  it  be  worth  while  to 
meet  his  complaints  in  a  serious  poem  ? 
Pope,  in  short,  is  not  merely  a  bad  reasoner, 
but  he  wants  that  deep  moral  earnestness 
which  gives  a  profound  interest  to  John¬ 
son’s  satires — the  best  productions  of  his 
school — and  the  deeply  pathetic  religious 
feeling  of  Cowper. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  and  more, 
the  Essay  on  Man  still  contains  many  pas¬ 
sages  which  not  only  testify  to  the  un¬ 
equalled  skill  of  this  great  artist  in  words, 
but  which  breathe  a  truly  noble  spirit.  In 
the  Essay,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other 
writings,  we  have  the  difficulty  of  separat¬ 
ing  the  solid  bullion  from  the  dross.  Pope 
is  here  preeminently  parasitical,  and  it  is 
possible  to  trace  to  other  writers,  such  as 
Montaigne,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Shaftesbury, 
Locke,  and  Wollaston,  as  well  as  to  the 
inspiration  of  Bolingbroke,  nearly  every 
argument  which  he  employs.  He  unfor¬ 
tunately  worked  up  the  rubbish  as  well  as 
the  gems.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  that  his  “  theology  was  two  centuries 
in  advance  of  his  time,”  the  phrase  requires 
qualification.  He  was  not  really  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  best  men  of  his  own  time ; 
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but  they,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  considt  - 
rably  in  advance  of  the  average  opinion 
of  our  own.  What  may  be  said  with 
more  plausibility  is,  that  whilst  Pope  fre-’ 
quently  wastes  his  skill  in  gilding  refuse, 
he  is  really  most  sensitive  to  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that, 
when  he  has  good  materials  to  work  upon, 
his  verse  glows  with  unusual  fervor,  often 
to  sink  with  unpleasant  rapidity  into  mere  ' 
quibbling  or  epigrammatic  pungency.  The 
raain  doctrine  which  he  enforces  is,  of 
course,  one  of  his  usual  commonplaces. 
The  statement  that  “  whatever  is,  is  right,” 
may  be  verbally  admitted,  and  strained  to 
different  purposes  by  half  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ing  schools.  It  may  be  alleged  by  the 
cynic,  who  regards  virtue  as  an  empty 
name;  by  the  mystic,  who  is  lapped  in 
heavenly  contemplation  from  the  cares  of 
this  troublesome  world ;  by  the  sceptic, 
whose  whole  wisdom  is  concentrated  in 
the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable ; 
or  by  the  man  of  reasonable  piety,  who, 
abandoning  the  attempt  of  solving  inscru¬ 
table  enigmas,  is  content  to  recognise  in 
everything  the  hand  of  a  Divine  ordainer 
of  all  things.  Pope,  judging  him  by  his 
most  forcible  passages,  prefers  to  insist 
upon  the  inevitable  ignorance  of  man  in 
presence  of  the  Infinite. 

’Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole ; 

and  any  effort  to  pierce  the  impenetrable- 
gloom  can  only  end  in  disappointment  and 
discontent. 

In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies. 

We  think  that  we  can  judge  the  ways  of 
the  Almighty,  and  correct  the  errors  of  his 
work.  We  are  as  incapable  of  account¬ 
ing  for  human  wickedness  as  for  plague, 
tempest,  and  earthquake.  In  each  case 
our  highest  wisdom  is  an  humble  confes¬ 
sion  of  ignorance ;  or,  as  he  puts  it. 

In  both,  to  reason  right  is  to  submit. 

This  vein  of  thought  might,  perhaps,  have 
conducted  him  to  the  scepticism  of  his- 
master,  Bolingbroke.  He  unluckily  fills 
up  the  gaps  of  his  logical  edifice  with  the 
untempered  mortar  of  obsolete  metaphy¬ 
sics,  long  since  become  utterly  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  all  men.  Admitting  that  he  cannot 
explain,  he  tries  to  manufacture  sham 
explanations  out  of  the  “  scale  of  beings,” 
and  other  scholastic  rubbish.  But,  in  a 
sense,  too,  the  most  reverent  minds  willi 
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agree  most  fully  with  Pope’s  avowal  of  the 
limitation  of  human  knowledge.  He  does 
not  apply  his  scepticism  or  his  humility  to 
stimulate  to  vain  repining  against  the  fet¬ 
ters  with  which  our  minds  are  bound,  or 
to  angry  denunciation,  like  that  of  Boling- 
broke,  of  the  solutions  in  which  other 
souls  have  found  a  sufficient  reflige.  The 
perplexity  in  which  he  finds  himself  gene¬ 
rates  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  tolerance. 

Hope  huiubly,  then ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  God  adore. 

That  is  the  pith  of  his  teaching.  All  op¬ 
timism  is  apt  to  be  a  little  irritating  to 
men  whose  sympathies  with  human  suffer¬ 
ing  are  unusually  strong ;  and  the  opti¬ 
mism  of  a  man  like  Pope,  vivacious  rather 
than  profound  in  his  thoughts  and  his 
sympathies,  annoys  us  at  times  by  its  calm 
complacency.  We  cannot  thrust  aside  so 
easily  the  thought  of  the  heavy  evils  un¬ 
der  which  all  creation  groans.  But  we 
should  wrong  him  by  a  failure  to  recognise 
the  real  benevolence  of  his  sentiment. 
Perhaps  he  becomes  too  pantheistic  for 
some  tastes  in  the  celebrated  fragment — 
the  whole  poem  is  a  conglomerate  of  slight¬ 
ly  connected  fragments — beginning. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

But,  when  we  are  outside  the  schools,  we 
may  admit  that  pantheism  has  its  noble 
side,  and  that  a  disposition  to  recognise 
the  Divine  element  in  all  nature  is  not  a 
religious  sentiment  to  be  too  severely  con¬ 
demned.  Pope  shows  that  disposition, 
not  merely  in  set  phrases,  but  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  coloring  of  the  poem.  The  tenderness, 
for  example,  with  which  he  always  speaks 
of  the  brute  creation  is  pleasant  in  a 
writer  so  little  distinguished  as  a  rule  by 
an  interest  in  what  we  popularly  call  na¬ 
ture.  The  “  scale  of  being”  argument 
may  be  illogical,  but  we  pardon  it  when  it 
is  applied  to  strengthen^  our  sympathies 
with  our  unfortunate  dependents  on  the 
lower  steps  of  the  ladder.  The  lamb  who 

Licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood 

is  a  second-hand  iamb,  and  has,  like  so 
much  of  Pope’s  writing,  acquired  a  certain 
tinge  of  banality,  which  must  limit  quota¬ 
tion;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
poor  Indian,  who 

Thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  will  bear  him  company. 


But  the  sentiment  is  as  right  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  (in  spite  of  its  familiarity  we  can 
still  recognise  the  fact)  is  exquisite.  Tole¬ 
rance  of  all  forms  of  faith,  from  that  of 
the  poor  Indian  upwards,  is  so  characte¬ 
ristic  of  Pope  as  to  have  offended  some 
modern  critics  who  might  have  known 
better.  We  may  pick  holes  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  antithesis 

P  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 

WTiate’er  is  l)est  administered  is  best ; 

For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 

He  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Certainly,  they  are  not  mathematically 
accurate  formulae ;  but  they  are  generous,  if 
imperfect  statements  of  great  truths,  and 
not  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  the  man 
who,  as  the  member  of  an  unpopular  sect, 
learnt  to  be  cosmopolitan  rather  than  bit¬ 
ter,  and  expressed  his  convictions  in  the 
well-known  words  addressed  to  Swift :  “  I 
am  of  the  religion  of  Erasmus,  a  Catholic ; 
so  I  live,  so  I  shall  die ;  and  hope  one 
day  to  meet  you,  Bisliop  Atterbur)’,  the 
younger  Craggs,  Dr.  Garth,  Dean  Berke¬ 
ley,  and  Mr.  Hutchenson  in  heaven.” 
Who  would  w'ish  to  shorten  the  list  ?  And 
the  scheme  of  morality  which  Pope  deduced 
for  practical  guidance  in  life  is  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  those 
words  just  quoted.  A  recent  dispute  in  a 
court  of  justice  shows  that  even  our  most 
cultivated  men  have  forgotten  Pope  so  far 
as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  source  of  the 
familiar  words 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 

Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  say  explicitly 
that  the  poem  where  they  occur,  the  fourth 
epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  not  only  con¬ 
tains  half-a-dozen  other  phrases  equally 
familiar — “  .■kn  honest  man’s  the  no¬ 
blest  work  of  God “  Looks  through 
nature  up  to  nature’s  God;”  “  From  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe”  —  but 
breathes  throughout  sentimehts  which  it 
would  be  credulous  to  believe  that  any 
man  could  express  so  vigorously  without 
feeling  profoundly.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  quot¬ 
ed  one  couplet  as  giving  “  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  the  most  concise,  and  the  most  lofty 
expression  of  moral  temper  existing  in 
English  words” — 

Never  elated,  while  one  man’s  oppressed  ; 

Never  dejected,  whilst  another’s  blessed. 

The  passage  in  which  they  occur  is  worthy 
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of  this  golden  sentiment;  and  leads  not 
unfitly  to  the  conclusion  and  summary  of 
the  whole,  that  he  who  can  recognise  the 
beauty  of  virtue  knows  that 

Where  Faith,  l.aw.  Morals,  all  liegan, 

All  end — in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 

I  know  but  too  well  all  that  may  be 
said  against  this  view  of  Pope’s  morality. 
He  is,  as  Ste.-Beuve  says,  the  easiest  of 
all  men  to  caricature;  and  it  is  equally 
easy  to  throw  cold  water  upon  his  morality. 
We  may  count  up  his  affectations,  ridicule 
his  platitudes,  make  heavy  deductions 
for  his  insincerity,  denounce  his  too  fre¬ 
quent  indulgence  in  a  certain  love  of  dirt, 
which  he  shares  with,  and  in  which  he  is 
distanced  by.  Swift;  and  decline  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  virtue,  or  even  in  the  love  of 
virtue,  of  a  man  stained  by  so  many  vices 
and  weaknesses.  Yet  I  must  decline  to 
believe  that  men  can  gather  grapes  off 
thorns,  or  figs  off  thistles,  or  noble  expres¬ 
sions  of  moral  truth  from  a  corrupt  heart 
thinly  varnished  by  a  coating  of  affecta¬ 
tion.  Turn  it  how  w’e  may,  the  thing  is 
impossible.  Pope  was  more  than  a  mere 
literary  artist,  though  he  was  an  artist  of 
unparalleled  excellence  in  his  own  depart¬ 


ment.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  there  was 
the  seed  of  many  good  thoughts,  though 
choked  in  their  development  by  the  growth 
of  innumerable  weeds.  And  I  will  ven¬ 
ture,  in  conclusion,  to  adduce  one  more 
proof  of  the  justice  of  a  lenient  verdict. 
I  have  had  already  to  quote  many  phrases 
familiar  to  every  one  who  is  nurtured  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  a  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature ;  and  yet  have  been  haunted 
by  a  dim  suspicion  that  some  of  my  read¬ 
ers  may  have  been  surprised  to  recognise 
their  author.  Pope,  we  have  seen,  is  re¬ 
cognised  even  by  judges  of  the  land  only 
through  the  medium  of  Byron ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Universal  Prayer  may  possibly  be 
unfamiliar  to  some  readers.  If  so,  it  will 
do  them  no  harm  to  read  over  again  a  few 
of  its  verses.  Perhaps,  after  that  experi¬ 
ence,  they  will  admit  that  the  little  cripple 
of  Twickenham,  distorted  as  were  his  in¬ 
stincts  after  he  had  been  stretched  on  the 
rack  of  this  rough  world,  and  grievous  as 
were  his  offences  against  the  laws  of  de¬ 
cency  and  morality,  had  yet  in  him  a 
noble  strain  of  eloquence  significant  of 
deep  religious  sentiment. — Cornhill  Maga- 
zine. 


“  PIGEON  ENGLISH.” 


“  China’s  Place  in  Philology”  is  the 
name  of  a  book,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins, 
which  suggests  the  title  to  this  short  paper. 
That  volume  deals  with  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  past,  and  its  relation  to  the 
origin  of  words  The  jiurpose  intended 
by  these  notes  is  much  less  ambitious ;  in¬ 
stead  of  tracing  language  back  through 
the  dim  ages  that  are  past,  it  is  here  sim¬ 
ply  proposed  to  suggest  the  probabilities 
as  to  the  future  modes  of  speech  among 
the  celestials.  The  past  of  all  language 
is  as  yet  only  in  a  very  theoretic  state ; 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  all  speculation 
as  to  its  future  must  be  equally  so.  The 
ideas  to  be  explained  assume  the  con¬ 
tinued  dominance  of  a  race— and  one, 
moreover,  which  will,  by  means  of  trade 
i  or  conquest,  remain  an  influence  in  China ; 

I  though  of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that 

the  continuation  of  this  influence  is  an 
element  of  uncertainty  in  the  speculation. 
Still,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  no  one 
who  knows  China,  and  is  acquainted  with 
(  the  powers  and  influences  of  Westerns  in 

the  East,  will  refuse  the  assumption,  that 


not  only  shall  we  maintain  the  position  we 
have  acquired,  but  that  most  probably 
that  position  will  become  stronger;  that 
new  ports  will  be  opened,  and  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  people  become  more  inti¬ 
mate  and  powerful  than  ever. 

Taking  all  this  for  granted,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  consider  the  future  of  that  strange 
jargon  known  as  “  Pigeon  English,”  a 
language  resulting  from  the  meeting  of 
East  and  West  in  the  ports  of  China. 
This  language,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
derives  its  name  from  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  word  Business.  The  early  traders 
in  China  made  constant  use  of  this  word, 
and  the  Chinaman  contracted  it  to  Busin, 
and  then  through  the  change  of  Pishin  to 
Pigeon.  In  this  last  form  it  still  retains  its 
original  meaning,  and  people  talk  of  what¬ 
ever  business  they  may  have  in  hand  as 
their  “pigeon.”  All  mercantile  transac¬ 
tions  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Euro¬ 
peans  are  carried  on  in  this  new  form  of 
speech.  Domestic  servants,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  have  to  learn  it  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  situations  with  the  “  Outer  Bar- 
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barians but  the  newest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  'of  all  is,  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopt¬ 
ing  this  language.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  men  of  different  provinces  cannot 
understand  each  other’s  dialect.  The 
written  Mandarin  character,  however, 
could  be  read  and  understood  all  over 
China,  and  the  provincials  used  to  write 
what  they  wished  to  say  in  this  character, 
and  could  thus  manage  to  do  business  to¬ 
gether.  But  now,  if  they  both  should 
happen  to  know  “  Pigeon  English,”  they 
use  it  as  the  means  of  communication. 
A  lingua-franca  was  needed,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  necessity  has  supplied  the  demand. 

It  may  be  premature  to  call  Pigeon 
English  a  language.  It  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  one.  Although  facts  can  be 
expressed  by  it,  it  is  in  a  most  defective 
condition ;  so  much  so,  that  an  English¬ 
man,  when  he  first  reaches  China,  is  very 
much  amused  at  what  seems  to  him  a 
relic  of  Babel.  If  it  should  be  his  fate  to 
remain  in  the  country,  he  dislikes  to  adopt 
it ;  his  sense  of  good  manners  makes  it 
distasteful  to  him  to  speak  such  a  jargon, 
for  it  sounds  like  making  a  fool  of  the 
party  addressed.  Here  we  get  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  power  of  growth  which  this 
infantile  speech  is  possessed  of,  for  how¬ 
ever  reluctant  anyone  may  be  to  speak  it, 
he  is  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
to  do  so.  I  was  only  a  traveller  for  a  few 
months  in  China,  but  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking 
what  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  nonsensical 
rubbish.  I  could  not  get  on  without  it. 
On  my  arrival  I  got  a  Chinese  servant — 
servants  in  China  are  all  called  “  boys,” 
in  fact  this  is  one  of  the  words  of  Pigeon 
English:  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Irish. 
It  is  usual  to  breakfast  about  twelve 
o’clock,  and  it  is  customary  to  have  some 
tea,  toast,  and  perhaps  an  egg  served  in 
your  bed-room  when  you  get  up,  and  be¬ 
fore  dressing.  The  first  morning  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  wishes  on  this  matter  in  my 
usual  way  of  talk,  and  the  “  lK)y”  went  off" 
smiling,  as  if  he  understood  my  meaning; 
but  as  he  did  not  come  back,  I  made 
some  inquiries  at  my  friends  in  the  house. 
They  asked  what  I  said  to  the  *•  boy,” 
and  I  repeated  the  words  as  near  as  I 
could  recollect  them,  to  the  effect  that  I 
wanted  some  breakfast,  and  would  like  it 
immediately.  I  was  then  told  that  I 


might  as  well  have  talked  Greek  to  him, 
and  that  I  ought  to  have  said,  “  Catchey 
some  chow-chow  chop-chop.”  Chow- 
chow  is  understood  in  this  as  something 
to  eat,  and  the  last  double  word  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “quick-quick.”  Had  I  been  a 
comic  actor,  and  the  ordering  my  break¬ 
fast  been  a  farce,  it  might  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  feel  that  I  was  saying  the  right 
thing  in  this  way.  That  not  being  my 
“pigeon,”  I  felt  reluctant  to  do  it;  but 
when  eating,  drinking,  and  all  your  wants 
are  found  to  depend  upon  its  use,  you  soon 
give  in  ;  and  here  is  the  source  of  growth 
in  the  language,  and  the  reason  why  it  ad¬ 
vances  and  spreads  in  China. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  a  mode 
of  speaking  could  only  have  a  temporary 
existence,  but  th^e  facts  are  given  to  show 
that  such  will  not  be  the .  case,  and  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  its  dying  out.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  the  Chinese  now 
adopting  it  among  themselves  as  a  means 
of  communication.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this ;  it  is  only  history  repeating  itself. 
We  have  on  record  the  growth  of  other 
languages  which  must  have  begun  under 
similar  conditions.  A  noteable  instance 
of  this  is  the  language  known  as  Hindo- 
stanee.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  Maho- 
medan  conquest  of  India.  It  was  named 
the  Oordoo,  or  “  camp  language,”  becduse 
it  grew  up  in  the  “  camp”  of  the  invaders. 
The  conquerors  and  the  conquered'spoke 
entirely  different  languages,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  their  means  of  communication 
at  first  must  have  been  only  fragmentary. 
Each,  however,  acquired  broken  bits  of 
the  other’s  speech,  and  time  at  last  welded 
the  whole  into  a  language.  It  has  now 
a  grammar  based  on  ^the  Hindoo  or  San¬ 
scrit,  and  an  ample  dictionary,  where  it 
will  be  found  that  about  three-fourths  of 
the  words  belong  to  the  language  of  the 
invading  Power.  This  has  long  been  the 
lingua-franca  of  India.  Many  languages 
are  spoken  there,  but  this  one  will  carry 
you  over  nearly  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  The  pure  Farsee, 
or  Persian,  remained,  and  is  still  considered 
the  burra-hat,  or  high-court  language.  Of 
course  the  camp  might  jabber  any  com¬ 
bination  of  sounds  it  found  most  suited  to 
its  wants,  but  the  dignity  of  a  Court  could 
not  submit  to  the  introduction  of  such  bar¬ 
barisms.  And  for  the  same  reason  Pigeon 
English  would  scarcely  yet  be  a  fit  lan¬ 
guage  for  St.  James’s  or  Windsor  Castle. 
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Imagine  a  Chinese  Embassy,  with  the 
principal  personage  in  it  explaining  to 
Her  Majesty  that  he  is  “  one  piecey  am¬ 
bassador  ;  that  belongey  my  pigeon.  Em¬ 
peror  of  China,  one  very  muchy  big  piecey 
Emperor,  &c.”  Clearly  this  style  of  talk 
is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  diplomatic  pur¬ 
poses  for  some  time. 

Pigeon  English  is  as  yet  in  such  a  very 
rudimentary  form,  that  to  talk  of  its  gram¬ 
mar  or  vocabulary  would  only  raise  a 
smile  among  those  familiar  with  it.  When 
you  hear  it  spoken  it  sounds  like  the  utter 
defiance  of  all  grammar;  and  yet  if  we  are 
to  remain  in  the  country,  as  the  Mahome- 
dans  did  in  India ;  if  we  are  to  retain  our 
commercial  camps — and  our  treaty-ports 
in  that  country  are  exactly  such — and  if 
we,  and  the  Americans  at  the  same  time, 
go  on  extending  our  commerce,  a  common 
language  is  an  absolute  condition  of  the 
case,  and  this  new  form  of  speech  must 
progress.  Already  its  idiomatic  forms  are 
becoming  defined  and  understood.  Chi¬ 
nese  modes  of  expression  are  curiously 
mixed  with  English  ones.  The  interroga¬ 
tive  form  is  purely  Chinese.  Suppose  you 
wish  to  ask  a  man  if  he  can  do  anything 
for  you,  the  sentence  is  put,  “  Can  do  ? 
No  can  do?”  and  the  reply  is  given  by 
repeating  whichever  sentence  expresses 
his  abilities.  It  is  the  same  with  “  Under¬ 
stand?  No  understand  ?”  “  Piecey”  is  a 
word  that  is  largely  used,  and  clearly  has 
its  origin  in  our  own  language  of  com¬ 
merce  which  talks  of  “  a  piece  of  goods 
but  with  the  Chinaman  everything  is  a 
“  piecey.”  He  does  not  say  “  one  man,” 
but  “  one  piecey  man.”  There  are  a  few 
Hindostanee  words  in  use,  such  as  “  chit,” 
for  a  letter,  “  tiffin,”  for  lunch,  and  “  bund,” 
for  a  quay  or  an  embankment.  The  word 
“  Mandarin”  is  from  the  Portuguese; 
“  Dios”  of  the  same  language  became 
“Joss,”  and  is  a  well-known  word  in 
China,  Joss-house,  or  God-house — mean¬ 
ing  a  Temple — being  derived  from  it. 
“  ^vey”  is  from  the  Portuguese,  and  is 
always  used  as  the  equivalent  of  “  know.” 
To  have,  or  to  be  connected  with,  is  al¬ 
ways  expressed  by  “belongey.”  If  you 
wish  to  say  an  article  is  not  yours,  you  ex¬ 
press  it  thus  :  “  That  no'  belongey  me  ;” 
or  if  anything  is  not  an  affair  of  yours, 
you  say,  “  That  no  belongey  my  pigeon.” 
This  terminal  ty  of  “  belongey”  is  one  of 
the  forms  which  is  p>eculiar  to  this  new 
language.  From  it  we  have  “  supposey,” 


“  talkey,”  “  walkey,”  “  catchey,”  &c.  The 
Portuguese  savey,”  which  was'one  of  the 
first  words  in  use,  may  be  the  original  root 
of  this  form.  Many  of  the  words  in  use 
are  of  unknown  origin.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  English  suppose  them  to  be 
Chinese,  while  the  Chinese,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  them  to  be  English.  “  Chow- 
chow”  is  one  of  these  words.  I  heard 
my  own  servant  tell  some  of  his  country¬ 
men  that  “  Chow-chow”  was  the  English 
for  “  food.”  It  was  on  the  bank  of  the 
Yang-tsee,  near  Nankin ;  they  were  coun¬ 
try  people,  and  as  he  could  converse  with 
me,  he  no  doubt  seemed  to  them  a  per¬ 
fectly  safe  authority.  A  good  many 
Chinese  words  are  of  course  used,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  vocabulary  is  English. 

It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  look  for¬ 
ward  even  to  the  bare  possibility  of  such 
a.  caricature  of  our  tongue  becoming  an 
established  language.  Should  this  ever 
be  the  result,  translations  into  it  of  our 
classic  authors  will  become  a  necessity. 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  turned  into  Pi¬ 
geon  English  are  fearful  even  to  think  of. 
There  is  a  translation  already  in  existence 
from  one  of  our  dramatists.  It  begins 
something  in  this  way — 

“  My  name  belongey  Norval,  top¬ 
side  galow  that  Grampian  hill  My 
Father  catchey  chow-chow  for  him  piecey 
Sheep,"  &c. 

The  Missionary  “  pigeon”  will  also  in  due 
time  demand  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  this  very  vulgar  tongue.  Death  has 
many  consolations,  and  to  the  number 
may  be  added  this  new  one,  that  before 
the  consummation  foretold  above  can  be 
realized,  we  will  have  passed  away,  and 
our  cars  will  be  deaf  to  the  hideous  result. 

Suppose  any  book  for  which  you  had 
reverence,  or  even  a  favorite  piece  of 
poetry  whose  words  your  lips  loved  to  re¬ 
peat — imagine  your  feelings  on  hearing  it 
converted  into  something  like  the  follow¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  translation  of  “  Excelsior” 
into  Pigeon  English.  It  maybe  necessary 
to  explain  to  those  whose  education  has 
been  neglected  in  this  Language  of  the 
Future,  that  “topside”  means  above,  as 
the  opposite  of  “  bottomside.”  “  Galow” 
is  untranslatable,  but  added  to  “  topside” 
the.  phrase  becomes  exclamatory,  and  it 
is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  Excelsior. 
“  Chop-chop”  means  quick-quick,  but  any 
thing,  such  as  a  stamp,  monogram,  or  de¬ 
vice,  would  be  called  a  “  chop.”  “  Mas- 
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key”  is  another  of  those  words  whose 
origin  is  unknown.  It  has  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  duty  in  Pigeon  English.  In  the 
following  it  means  “  notwithstanding.” 
To  “chinchin  Joss”  is  to  worship  God; 
to  chinchin  a  person  is  to  salute  him.  By 
placing  the  original  alongside  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  the  reader  will  easily  make  out  the 
remainder  of  the  piece.  The  moral,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  by  the  Pigeon- English 
translator. 

W.  Simpson. 

.  >  Topside-gaix)w  ! 

That  nightey  time  l)egin  chop  chop, 

One  young  man  walkey — no  can  stop. 
Maakey  snow  !  maskey  ice  ! 

He  carry  flag  wid  chop  so  nice — 

“  Topside-galow !” 

Him  muchey  sorry,  one  piecey  eye 
Looksee  sharp— so— all  same  my. 

Him  talkey  largcy,  talkey  strong, 

Too  muchey  curio— all  same  gong — 

“  Topside-galow  !” 

Inside  house  him  can  see  light, 

And  every  room  got  fire  all  right. 

He  lookey  plenty  ice  more  high. 

Inside  him  mouth  he  plenty  cry — 

“Topside-galow !” 

Ole  man*  talkey  “  no  can  walk  !” 

By’m  bye  rain  come — werry  dark, 

“  Have  got  water,  werry  wide.” 

“  Maskey  1  my  must  go  topside  ” — 

“Topside-galow  !” 

“  Man-man !”  One  girley  talkey  he, 

“  What  for  you  go  topside  looksee  ?” 

And  one  time  more  he  plenty  cry. 

But  all  time  walkey  plenty  high — 

“  Topside-galow  !” 

“  Take  care  !  that  spoil’um  tree  young  man 
Take  care  that  ice  !  He  want  man-man  !” 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  good  night. 

He  talkey  “  my  can  go  all  right.” 

“  Topside-galow !” 

Toss-pigeon  man  he  soon  begin, 
Moming-time  that  Joss  chin-chin. 

He  no  man  see — him  plenty  fear, 

Cos  some  man  talkey — ^he  can  hear ! 

“  Topside-galow !” 

That  young  man  die,  one  large  dog  see. 
Too  muchey  bobbery  findey  he ; 


He  hand  l)elong  colo— all  same  ice, 

Have  got  flag  with  chop  so  nice. 

“  Topside-galow !” 


MORAL. 

You  too  muchey  laugh  !  What  for  sing  ? 

I  think  so  you  no  savey  what  thing ! 
Supposey  you  no  b’long  clever  inside. 

More  better  you  go  walk  tcmside! 

“  Topside-galow !” 


EXCEI.SIOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 

As  through  an  .-Vlpine  vilLage  passed 
A  youth  who  bore,  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

“  Excelsior !” 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath. 

And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  toirgue, 

“  Excelsior !” 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

“  Excelsior !” 

“  Try  not  the  Pass  !”  the  old  man  said, 

“  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide !” 

And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

”  Excelsior !” 

“  O  stay,”  the  maiden  said,  “and  rest. 

Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  1” 

A  tear  stc^  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 

But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

“Excelsior !” 

“  Beware  the  pine-tree’s  withered  branch  ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !” 

This  was  the  peasant’s  last  good-night ! 

A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

“  Excelsior!” 


At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 

A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

“  Excelsior !” 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-burie<l  in  the  snow  was  found. 

Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner,  with  the  strange  device. 

“  Excelsior !” 
— Macmillan' t  Magazine. 


INSECT  CIVILISATION. 


The  newer  natural  science  is  to  some 
extent  bewildering  in  more  ways  than  one. 
We  have  heard  so  much  lately  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  origin  of  man,  that 
far  more  curious  matters  have  been  thrown 


into  the  shade,  matters  which  might  affect, 
not  T>erhaps  our  view  of  revelation,  but 
our  general  view  of  the  universe,  still  more 
seriously.  The  latest  inquiries  into  the 
habits  of  the  lower  animals  have  elicited 
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the  evidence  of  a  degree  of  complexity  in 
the  social  institutions  of  some  classes  of 
animals  which  suggests  that  certain  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  we  supix)se  to  he  purely 
human,  might  belong  to  tribes  of  animals 
for  which  we  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  entertain  much  respect.  Not  long  ago, 
in  an  article  on  the  intellectual  powers  of 
birds,  we  referred  to  the  curious  evidence, 
which  Mr.  Darwin  has  quoted  at  length  in 
his  work  on  the  origin  of  man,  as  to  the 
gay  social  meetings,  the  elaborately  deco- 
rat6d  rendezvous,  and  the  graceful  dances, 
of  the  Bower  birds ;  and  now  we  have  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  the  learned  little  book* 
which  he  has  just  published  on  the  origin 
and  metamorplioses  of  insects,  suggesting 
that  jx)ssibly  some  kinds  of  ants  may  have 
a  religious  feeling  towards  a  certain  species 
of  beetle,  and  that  if  that  be  not  the  case, 
they  may  at  least  be  credited  with  having 
a  much  larger  number  of  domesticated 
animals  tlian  human  beings.  VVe  will 
quote  tlie  whole  passage  in  which  this 
notion  is  thrown  out : — 

“  Ants  are  very  fond  of  the  honey-dew  which 
is  formed  by  the  Aphides,  .and  have'  been  seen  to 
tap  the  Aphides,  with  their  antennse,  as  if  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  emit  some  of  the  sweet  secretion. 
There  is  a  sj)ecies  of  Aphis  which  lives  on  the  roots 
of  grass,  and  some  ants  collect  these  into  their 
nests,  keeping  them,  in  fact,  just  as  we  do  cows. 
One  species  of  red  ant  does  no  work  for  itself,  but 
makes  slaves  of  a  black  kind,  which  then  do  every¬ 
thing  for  their  masters.  Ants  also  keep  a  variety 
of  bwtles  and  other  insects  in  their  nests.  That 
they  have  some  reason  for  this  seems  clear,  be¬ 
cause  they  readily  attack  any  unwelcome  intruder  ; 
but  what  that  reason  is,  we  do  not  yet  know.  If 
these  insects  are  to  l^e  regarded  as  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  ants,  then  we  must  admit  that  the 
ants  possess  more  domestic  animals  than  we  do. 
But  it  has  not  l)een  shown  that  the  beetles  pro¬ 
duce  any  secretion  of  use  to  the  ants ;  and  yet 
there  are  some  remarkable  sftecies,  rarely,  if  ever, 
found,  excepting  in  ants’  nests,  which  are  blind 
and  ap(>arently  helpless,  and  which  the  ants  tend 
with  much  care.  M.  Lesp^s,  who  regards  these 
blind  lieetles  as  true  domestic  animals,  has  re¬ 
corded  some  interesting  observations  on  the  re¬ 
lations  l>etween  one  of  them  ^  Chrvigtr  Duvalii ) 
.and  the  ants  ( Lasius  niger)  with  which  it  lives. 
This  s|)ecics  of  Claviger  is  never  met  with  except 
in  ants'  nests,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  communities  of  Lasius  which  possess 
none  of  these  lieetles  ;  and  M.  Lesp6s  found  that 
when  he  placeil  Clavigers  in  a  nest  of  ants  which 
had  none  of  their  own,  the  beetles  were  immedi¬ 
ately  killed  and  eaten,  the  ants^themselves  being, 
on  the  other  hand,  kindly  received  by  other  com¬ 
munities  of  the  s.ame  species.  He  concludes  from 

*  On  the  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects. 
By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  London :  Macmil¬ 
lan  and  Co. 


these  observations  that  some  communities  of  ants 
are  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  others; 
the  suggestion  is  no  doubt  ingenious,  and  the 
fact  curiously  resembles  the  experience  of  navi- 
p^tors  who  have  endeavored  to  introiluce  domes¬ 
tic  animals  among 'barbarous  tribes;  but  M.  Le-. 
s|)is  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  published 
the  details  of  his  observations,  without  which  it 
is  impMssible  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  the  ants  have  any 
feeling  of  reverence  for  these  beetles  ;  but  the 
whole  subject  is  as  yet  very  obscure,  and  would 
well  repay  careful  study.” 

Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is  having  a  quiet  joke  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  clergy,  when  he  suggests  that 
[lerhaps  a  special  reverence  may  be  felt  by 
the  ants  for  a  blind  species  of  beetle, 
otherwise  useless  to  it  and  helpless,  which 
it  nevertheless  “  tends  with  great  care,” — 
in  other  words,  we  suppose,  that  the  ants 
may  look  upon  the  blind  beetles  as  domes¬ 
tic  chaplains,  or  even  perhaps  as  idols 
which  have  [xjwer  to  bring  good  or  bad 
fortune  on  the  families  which  tend  them. 
But  M.  Lesi)fes,  whom  he  quotes,  is  evi¬ 
dently  serious  in  thinking  that  certain 
tribes  of  the  black  ant  are  as  much  more 
civilised  than  other  tribes  of  the  same  in¬ 
sect  as  certain  races  of  men  are  than 
savages;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  too,  is 
evidently  serious  when  he  remarks  that 
the  conduct  of  the  barbarous  ants  in  kill¬ 
ing  and  eating  the  Ijeetles  which  the  more 
civilised  so  carefully  tend,  curiously  re¬ 
sembles  the  conduct  of  savages  in  killing 
and  eating  the  cows  or  sheep  which  na¬ 
vigators  introduce  among  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  milk  and  wool,  but  in  which 
savages  can  see  nothing  but  an  immediate 
supply  of  food.  If  one  of  the  more  polite 
ants  themselves  be  introduced  into  the 
nests  of  the  less  civilised,  its  species  is  at 
once  respected,  and  it  is  received  with 
such  hospitality  as  rude  races  generally 
showed  to  wandering  Europeans  till  taught 
by  experience  to  fear  their  unscrupulous 
ways ;  but  if  one  of  the  beetles  which  the 
better  educated  ants  have,  say,  domesti¬ 
cated,  be  thus  introduced,  instead  of  being 
treated  with  anything  of  the  same  respect, 
it  is  at  once  treated  just  as  savages  treat 
our  imported  cows  or  sheep,  or  even  horses 
— as  material  for  the  butcher’s  shop, — 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  more  re¬ 
fined  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put  h>en 
this  less  subtle  suggestion  as  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  civilisation  attained  by  various 
tribes  of  ants,  opens  up  a  rather  startling 
field  of  speculation.  If  there  be  insects 
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possessing  a  larger  number  of  domestic 
animals  than  man  has  pressed  into  his 
service,  and  yet  if  this  be  not  a  mere  matter 
of  instinct,  but  of  acquired  art,  to  which 
even  other  tribes  of  the  very  same  species 
of  ant  have  not  yet  attained,  then  there 
may  be  progress,  there  may  be  discovery, 
there  may  be  inventive  genius  and  investi¬ 
gation  among  the  ants, — just  as  there  may 
be  artistic  genius,  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  creative  power  which  makes  a  salon 
delightful,  amongst  the  birds  whose  elabo¬ 
rate  entertainments  Mr.  Gould  has  de¬ 
scribed  for  us.  But  if  so,  then  there  must 
be  also  ants  of  master  minds,  there  must 
be  what  some  deep-hearted  mystic  among 
the  ants,  some  Carlylian  ant  of  the  race 
Lasius  nigfr,  might  call  heroes,  and  declare 
to  be  worthy  of  hero-worship.  The  ant 
which  first  discovered  that  aphides  might 
be  kept  and  milked,  if  such  an  ant  there 
were,  must  have  been  a  patriarch  worthy  of 
historic  fame.  Even  the  red  ant  which  first 
introduced  slavery,  though  we  might  call 
him  worse  than  a  Jefferson  Davis  among 
ants,  would  have  b^n  a  great  hero  to  the 
Carlylian  ant  aforesaid,  and  would  very 
likely  have  been  hymned  by  him  as  having 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  enslaved  ant, 
black  Quashee,  himself,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  red  ants  who  were  exempted 
from  toil  and  enabled  to  devote  their 
learned  leisure  to  more  liberal  pursuits,  by 
the  discovery.  Nay,  there  might  even  be 
a  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  among  the  black 
ants,  to  liberate  them  from  the  service  of 
the  red,  and  in  his  turn  to  be  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  the  white  ants.  Nay, 
seriously,  if  there  be  real  progress  among 
ants  of  any  race,  if  there  be  tribes  of  Lasius 
niger  which  have  domesticated  more  kinds 
of  insects  than  man  has  domesticated  of 
other  animals,  and  which  have  consciously 
improved  on  their  ancestors  in  this  respect, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  there 
must  have  been  discoverers  and  reformers 
amongst  them,  and  that  it  was  not  instinct, 
but  intellect  which  made  them  so.  Nor 
is  this  suggestion  limited  to  any  one  region 
of  the  animal  world.  A  French  savant 
the  other  day  declared  that  the  swallows 
of  Rouen  had  improved  on  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  ordinary  swallow,  by  making 
what  may  be  called  balconies  for  their 
young  ones  to  sit  upon  and  breathe  the 
air  more  freely  before  they  are  able  to  fly, 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  such  cases 
may  be  explained  by  the  mere  automatic 


action  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  principle  that  a 
useful  variation,  though  in  some  sense  ac¬ 
cidental  at  first,  will  always  tend  to  per¬ 
petuate  itself,  that  is  not  a  principle  which 
it  is  quite  easy  to  apply  to  so  elaborate  an 
institution  as  the  domestication  of  a  blind 
beetle,  or  an  aphis  in  the  capacity  of  milch 
cow,  or  to  the  artistic  social  amusements 
of  the  Bower  birds,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  from  Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  be  now 
really  contemplated  as  at  least  possible  by 
our  naturalists  that  among  several  of  the 
least  p>owerful  species  of  animals,  insects 
certainly  included,  there  has  been  at  one 
time  at  all  events,  real  progress,  progress 
in  the  nature  of  a  utilised  discovery 
either  beneficial  or  delightful  to  the  whole 
race. 

Now  if  this  were  to  be  ever  established 
in  relation  to  any  one  of  the  more  insigni¬ 
ficant  animals,’what  a  new  feeling  of  moral 
embarrassment  it  would  add  to  life  to 
think  that  at  any  moment,  by  a  careless 
tread,  or  an  accident  of  the  plough,  we 
might  be  putting  a  term  to  the  life  of  a 
great  reformer  in  one  of  the  regions  of 
life  too  minute  for  any  intelligent  commu¬ 
nication  between  our  world  and  its, — that 
the  prospects  of  a  great  race  of  ants,  for 
instance,  had  been  suddenly  blighted  by 
the  untimely  slaughter  not  merely  of  a 
“  village  Hampden”  or  an  “  inglorious 
Milton”  amongst  ants,  but,  far  worse,  of  an 
active  and  notable  personage  who  was 
leading  the  way  in  new  investigation,  or 
the  new  organisation  of  discoveries  already 
made  ?  In  that  case  it  might  even  be 
possible  that  the  blind  and  helpless  beetles 
are  tended,  neither  from  any  feeling  of 
superstition,  nor  for  the  sake  of  any  service 
that  they  render  to  the  ants  who  tend 
them,  but  only  as  a  recognition  of  the  duty 
of  compassion  towards  a  perfectly  helpless 
tribe, — that  in  fact,  this  tending  of  the 
l)eetles  is  of  the  nature  of  a  home  or  or¬ 
phanage  for  beetles,  and  that  the  ant  who 
began  the  custom  was  a  sort  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  among  ants,  instead  of,  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock  hints,  a  kind  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  instituting  a  grim  cuUus  of  super¬ 
stition.  If  that  were  the  case,  imagine  the 
sense  of  dismay  with  which  we  should  re¬ 
flect  that  by  any  step  of  which  we  were 
supremely  unconscious  we  might  have  put 
a  tragic  end  to  a  great  and  philanthropic 
career, — a  career  marked  by  the  .  first  re¬ 
cognition  amongst  insects  of  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  some  moral  limit  put 
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upon  the  cruel  “  conflict  for  existence  ”  ! 
The  ant  which,  —  without  language,  we 
suppose, — had  anticipated  Shakespeare’s 
thought  that, — 

“  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
'  As  when  a  giant  dies.” 

— and  had  done  more  than  Shakespeare, 
liad  made  the  thought  the  foundation  of 
a  domestic  institution,  for  the  humane  (or 
rather  formican)  treatment  of  beetles, 
might  yet  be  slain  without  the  dimmest 
knowledge  of  it  on  our  i)art,  by  some  care¬ 
lessly  flung  stone.  And  surely  this  would 
be  a  still  more  painful  supposition  than 
the  Arabian  superstition  that,  in  flinging 
nutshells  about,  you  might  chance  to 
wound  an  invisible  g^nie  in  the  eye. 
'I'here  would  be  something  almost  intole¬ 
rable  in  the  thought  that  the  most  unques¬ 
tionable  moral  and  intellectual  advances 
were  being  made  in  a  world  not  indeed 
absolutely  invisible  to  us,  but  still  so  in¬ 
accessible  to  us  in  general,  that  we  could 
not  by  any  possibility  take  account  of 
what  was  going  on  in  it  in  our  ordinary 
procedure, — that  we  might  be  murdering 
a  whole  army  of  industrial  captains  when¬ 
ever  we  pulled  up  a  tree,  and  blighting 
the  intellectual  or  social  prospects  of  a 
progressive  race  whenever  we  rode  over 
an  ant-hill.  Yet  much  that  we  hear  now- 
a-days  compels  the  conjecture  that  there 
may  be  a  degree  of  conscious  life  and 
knowledge,  not  quite  impossible  even  of 
moral  sympathy,  in  some  of  the  most 
insignificant,  as  regards  size,  of  all  our 
fellow-creatures.  Yet  there  is,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  something  very  paralysing  to  the 
imagination  in  the  notion  of  all  this  pos¬ 
sible  world  of  wisdom  in  a  mite  or  a  water- 
drop,  a  world  as  much  l)eyond  our  recog¬ 
nition  as  if  it  were  infinitely  alm'e  our 
apprehension.  It  is  as  if  a  clumsy  Titan 
might  ruin  all  the  civilisation  of  our  earth 
by  a  tap  of  his  fist,  or  even  break  up  the 
earth  itself  by  a  stumble.  Did  such  an 
accident  to  our  world  seem  really  probable, 
we  should  soon  learn  to  make  light  of 
studies  of  which  our  hold  was  so  preca¬ 
rious  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  nearly  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  attribute  sincerely  to  any 
minute  world,  liable  thus  to  be  ruined  by 
our  blunderings,  the  kind  of  conscious 
progress  and  growing  civilisation  which 
are  sometimes  half-humorously  ascribed  to 
its  inhabitants  by  the  observers  of  insect 


life.  Struggle  as  we  may,  we  cannot  di¬ 
vide  the  idea  of  conscious  progress,  even  in 
mere  social  organisation,  from  a  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  which  would  render  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  any  superior  race  could  over¬ 
throw  it  by  mere  clumsiness.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  separate  conscious  wis¬ 
dom,  even  in  the  administration  of  an 
empire  of  ants,  from  its  source  in  the  con¬ 
scious  wisdom  which  guides  that  greater 
universe,  of  which  we  are  ourselves  minute 
parts,  and  cannot  therefore  believe  that  any 
thing  so  great  as  true  intellectual  or  moral 
progress  can  be  liable  to  constant  destruc¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  creatures  at  once  capa¬ 
ble  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  yet  quite  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  they  are  destroying.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  think  that  the  solitary  wasp, 
which,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has 
the  “  instinct  ”  of  stinging  the  prey  destin¬ 
ed  to  be  the  food  of  its  young,  directly 
they  are  hatched,  in  the  centre,  of  the 
nervous  system,  so  as  to  render  them  help¬ 
less,  and  yet  twt  to  kill  them, — (for  if  they 
were  to  die,  they  would  ‘be  decomposed 
before  the  young  wasp  needed  them  for 
food), — acts  on  scientific  surgical  princi¬ 
ples,  as  to  attribute  the  conscious  life  of 
discovery  and  of  economic  administration 
to  creatures  so  much  the  sport  of  acci¬ 
dents  as  the  ants.  We  know  that  human 
advance  is  liable  to  no  really  arbitrary 
catastrophes  of  this  kind,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  any  similar  progress 
even  in  a  world  beneath  our  own,  would 
be  equally  safe  from  it.  Even  an  atheist 
could  hardly  be  found  who  would  consent 
to  believe  that  art,  intellect,  and  nobility 
greater  than  ours  are  constantly  succumb¬ 
ing  to  our  idlest  whims, — so  deeply  in¬ 
grained  is  the  faith  in  a  moral  providence, 
even  in  those  who  reject  the  faith  in  God. 
And  we  hold  that  the  deep  incredulity 
with  which  even  the  most  serious  naturalists 
obviously  treat  their  own  very  plausible 
conjectures  as  to  the  grander  possibilities 
of  the  ‘  infinitely  little  ’  worlds  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  which  they  inquire  so  acutely,  is 
but  the  profound  testimony  of  their  hearts 
and  consciences  to  the  providence  which 
guarantees  a  certain  real  durability  to  all 
the  higher  stages  of  intellectual  and  moral 
life.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  but  for  this  in¬ 
eradicable  faith,  nothing  would  be  more* 
plausible  than  to  credit  the  ant  with  a  sort 
of  Roman  faculty  for  insect  organisation 
and  empire ;  and  if  the  effort  to  do  so  is 
a  mere  sign  of  humor,  which  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  regard  as  serious,  we  take  it  that 
the  explanation  is,  not  that  the  facts  com¬ 
mented  on  forbid  the  inference,  but  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  subordinate  and  de¬ 
pendent  place  which  these  creatures  hold 
in  our  world  is  inconsistent  with  any  dura¬ 
bility  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  issues 
to  which  they  would  on  that  hypothesis 
have  attained,  and  that  we  are  compelled 


to  believe  in  such  durability  by  a  faith 
deeper  than  any  power  of  observation.  It 
is  an  invincible  belief  in  Providence  which 
makes  even  naturalists  regard  rather  as  a 
paradox  of  fancy,  than  as  a  scientific  in¬ 
ference,  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which  certain  phenomena  would  otherwise 
legitimately  suggest  as  belonging  to  several 
insect  trib«. — The  Spectator. 
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Cowardly  in  war,  anarchical  in  revolu¬ 
tion,  treacherous  to  all  governments,  ever 
on  the  side  of  disorder,  never  on  that  of 
order,  powerful  only  for  mischief — no 
worse  institution  was  ever  bestowed  upon 
an  unhappy  country  than  that  of  the 
National  Guard.  In  the  first  years  of  its 
existence  it  turned  upon  its  creator,  in 
order  to  abet  the  excesses  of  the  rabble. 
In  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  was  the  last  of 
its  career,  it  permitted  itself  to  be  over¬ 
awed  by  ruffians  and  petroleuses,  and 
helped  to  destroy  the  splendid  city  which 
it  had  been  organised  to  protect. 

For  this  scourge  France  was  indebted 
to  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
A  principal  actor  in  four  great  revolutions, 
the  political  career  of  this  celebrated  man 
began  during  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
jjendence,  and,  with  certain  years  of  inter¬ 
ruption,  extended  into  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  But  for  him  George  Washing¬ 
ton  might  never  have  founded  his  repub¬ 
lic  ;  he  was  one  of  the  creators  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  and  the  part  he  took  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Citizen  King  was,  to  say 
the  least,  important. 

Lafayette,  descended  from  one  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  houses  of  France, 
was  bom  at  Chavainac,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1757.  In  his  boyhood  he 
was  one  of  the  Queen’s  pages ;  at  fifteen 
he  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
King’s  Musketeers.  At  sixteen  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  the  Count  d’Ayen, 
afterwards  Due  de  Noailles,  a  lady  who 
brought  to  his  fortune  an  income  of  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,  and  to  his  life  a 
noble,  loving,  and  heroic  heart.  Although 
an  aristocrat  by  birth,  and  reared  and 
educated  in  the  court  of  an  absolute  sove¬ 
reign,  the  young  marquis  was  by  princi¬ 
ples  an  enthusiastic  republican. 


“  You  ask  me,”  he  says,  “  at  what  period  I  first 
experienced  the  ardent  love  of  lil>erty  and  glory  ? 
I  recollect  no  time  of  my  life  anterior  to  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  anecdotes  of  noble  deetls,  and  to  my 
projects  of  travel  over  the  world  to  acquire  fame. 

.  .  .  .  Republican  anecdotes  always  delight¬ 

ed  me,  and  when  my  new  connections  wished  to 
obtain  for  me  a  place  at  court  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  displease  them  to  preserve  my  independence. 
1  was  in  that  frame  when  I  first  learne<l  the 
troubles  in  America.  .  .  .  When  I  first  heard 
of  this  quarrel  my  heart  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  bberty,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
adding  the  aid  of  my  banner.” 

At  nineteen,  in  spite  of  the  peremptory 
prohibition  of  his  family  and  of  the  court 
— spite  of  the  honest  dissuasions  of  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Arthur  Lee,  who,  after  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  New  York  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Colonists,  considered  tlie  cause  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  to  be  lost — he  fitted  out  a  vessel 
at  his  own  expense,  and,  escaping  out  of 
France  in  disguise,  embarked  at  Passages, 
for  Charlestown,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1777. 

Congress,  jealous  of  foreigners,  received 
him  but  coldly.  “  After  the  sacrifices  I 
have  made,”  he  said,  “  I  have  the  right  to 
exact  two  favors ;  one  is  to  serve  at  my 
own  expense,  and  the  other  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer.” 

An  offer  so  magnanimous  won  every 
heart ;  the  rank  of  Major-General  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  and  he  at  once  joined 
Washington.  Death  only  dissolved  the 
strong  friendship  that  from  that  hour  arose 
between  the  two  soldiers. 

Heart  and  soul  Lafayette  threw  himself 
into  the  struggle ;  seven  years  of  his  life 
did  he  devote  to  the  service  of  America, 
bravely  fighting  her  battles  as  a  soldier, 
and  working  unceasingly  as  a  diplomatist 
to  obtain  her  recognition  by  the  courts  of 
Euroj>e.  And  most  enthusiastically  grate¬ 
ful  was  the  republic.  Twice  during  those 
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seven  years  he  re-visited  France  to  plead 
the  cause  of  liberty  to  his  king;  and  Louis 
yielded  to  his  prayers,  and  gave  him  six 
thousand  troo|)s  and  large  supplies  of 
clothing,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  with 
which  to  help  on  the  great  struggle. 

The  struggle  over,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  made  the  hero  of  the  day ;  fdtes, 
bell-ringings,  processions,  and  civic  honors 
everywhere  attended  him.  His  bust,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  municipality  of  Paris  by  the 
State  of  Virginia,  was  enshrined  with 
honors  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  was 
crowned  with  wreaths,  cheered  by  the 
multitude,  petted  by  the  court.  The  peo¬ 
ple  regarded  him  as  the  champion  of  liber¬ 
ty,  the  King  as  the  upholder  of  the  glory 
of  France. 

If,  in  a  reign  of  blunders,  there  was  one 
more  fatal  than  the  rest,  it  was  the  sup|X)rt 
which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  afforded  to  the 
,\mericans.  It  drained  a  treasury  already 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  largely  increased 
the  enormous  deficit — the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Revolution.  It  created  a  bitter 
animosity  in  the  English  people  and 
government,  who,  but  for  that,  might  not 
have  regarded  so  calmly  the  destruction  of 
the  French  monarchy;  but,  above  all,  it 
propagated  those  revolutionary  theories 
with  which  France  was  already  agitated 
to  her  centre. 

After  a  life  of  seven  years  spent  amidst 
the  feverish  excitement  of  mighty  changes, 
Lafayette  could  neither  settle  down  to  the 
monotonous  existence  of  a  country  noble, 
nor  to  the  more  puerile  one  of  a  Parisian 
courtier.  His  restless  spirit  busied  itself 
in  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Protestants,  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  blacks,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
monopolies. 

With  the  assembling  of  the  Notables 
came  the  opportunity  he  so  ardently  de¬ 
sired,  to  propound  schemes  of  reform. 
His  first  propositions  must  have  wonder¬ 
fully  startled  the  ears  of  that  conservative 
body.  They  were — to  suppress  lettres  de 
cachet,  to  establish  universal  toleration,  and 
to  convoke  the  States  General.  “  You  de¬ 
sire,  then,  that  1  should  take  down  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  report  to  the  King  that  the  motion 
to  convoke  the  States  General  has  been 
made  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  i"  said 
the  President.  “  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 
It  was  entered  accordingly. 

Although  this  motion  was  not  acceded 
^  to  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  was  put. 


to  I.afayette  is  due  the  renown  of  being 
the  first  to  propose  the  assemblage  of  that 
famous  body. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1789,  he  brought 
forward  in  the  National  Assembly  the 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
asserted  universal  equality,  freedom  of 
speech,  the  principles  of  representative 
government,  and  the  inalienable  authority 
of  the  people :  that  same  day  he  enunci¬ 
ated  that  sentence  which  has  since  become 
the  watchword  of  revolution,  “  Insurrection 
against  tyrants  is  the  holiest  of  duties." 

But  the  most  important  of  his  proposi¬ 
tions  was  that  for  the  institution  of  a 
National  Guard,  which  should  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  King’s  troops,  by 
whom  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly 
had  been  repeatedly  menaced.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  was  immediately  hailed  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm ;  forty-eight  thousand 
citizens  were  enrolled  in  one  day.  From 
Paris  to  the  provinces  it  ran  like  wildfire; 
Lyons,  Stra.sbourg,  Bourdeaux,  Marseilles 
lost  not  a  moment  in  following  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  capital,  and  when,  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  voice  of  the  nation,  Lafayette  was 
named  commander-in-chief  of  this  new 
army,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
three  millions  of  men.  It  was  he  who 
invented  the  tricolor  cockade,  in  which  he 
symbolically  blended  the  King  and  the 
people.  The  town  colors  of  Paris,  red 
and  blue,  were  also  those  of  the  Orleans 
livery;  to  these  were  added  the  kingly 
white.  “  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  famous  badge,  “  I  bring  you  a 
cockade  that  shall  make  the  tour  of  the 
world,  and  an  institution  at  once  civic  and 
military  which  shall  change  the  system  of 
European  tactics,  and  reduce  all  absolute 
governments  to  the  alternative  of  being 
beaten  if  they  do  not  imitate  it,  or  of  being 
overthrown  if  they  dare  to  oppmse  it.” 

Laclos,  in  his  ‘  Galerie  des  Etats  G^nd- 
raux,’  under  the  name  of  “  Philarete,”  thus 
sums  up  the  character  and  pretensions  of 
Lafayette.  The  date  of  the  portrait  is 
1789,  the  year  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived ;  it  is  harsh,  but,  as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see,  contains  bitter  truths  : 

“  Philarite  having  found  it  easy  to  l>ecome  a 
hero  fancies  it  will  be  as  easy  to  become  a  states¬ 
man.  The  misfortune  of  Philarfcte  is  that  he  has 
reat  pretensions  and  ordinary  conceptions.  He 
as  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  revolution  in  America ;  he  is  arranging  him¬ 
self  so  as  to  become  one  of  the  principal  actors  in 
a  revolution  in  France. 
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“  He  mistakes  notoriety  for  glory,  an  event  for 
a  success,  a  sword  for  a  monument,  a  compliment 
for  an  immortality.  He  does  not  like  the  court, 
because  he  is  not  at  his  ease  in  it ;  nor  the  world, 
because  there  he  is  confounded  with  the  many ; 
nor  women,  because  they  injure  the  reputation  of 
a  man  while  they  do  not  add  to  his  position.  But 
he  is  fond  of  clubs,*  because  he  tnere  picks  up 
the  ideas  of  others  ;  of  strangers,  because  they 
examine  a  foreigner  only  superficially ;  of  medio¬ 
crity,  because  it  listens  and  admires.  Philar^te 
will  be  faithful  to  whatever  party  he  adopts,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  assign,  even  to  himself,  any 
good  reasons  fcr  being  so.  He  has  no  very  ac¬ 
curate  ideas  of  constitutional  authority,  but  the 
word  ‘  liberty '  has  a  charm  for  him,  because  it 
rouses  an  ambition  he  scarcely  knows  what  to  do 
with.  Such  is  Philar{:te.  He  merits  attention 
because,  after  all,  he  is  better  than  most  of  his 
rivals.  That  the  world  has  been  more  favorable 
to  him  than  he  deserves  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  done  a  great  deal  in  it,  considering  the 
poverty  of  his  ability;  and  people  have  been 
grateful  to  him  rather  on  account  of  what  he 
seemed  desirous  to  be  than  on  account  of  what  he 
w’as.  Besides  his  exterior  is  modest,  and  only  a 
few  know  that  the  heart  of  the  man  is  not  mirrored 
upton  the  surface.  He  will  never  be  made  more 
than  we  see  him,  for  he  has  little  genius,  little 
nerve,  little  voice,  little  art,  and  is  greedy  of  small 
successes.” 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  was  cele¬ 
brated  the  anniversary  of  the  federation  of 
the  National  Ouard,  and  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille.  The  celebration  was  to 
take  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  for 
many  weeks  workmen  were  employed  hol¬ 
lowing  out  what  had  hitherto  been  a  plain 
into  the  form  of  a  gigantic  amphitheatre. 
But  the  task  was  a  vast  one,  and  as  the 
day  drew  near  and  nearer  there  were  fears 
that  it  would  not  be  completed  in  time, 
which  fears  created  a  sudden  furore  of 
enthusiasm.  Every  grade  of  society  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  shouldered  pick 
and  spade,  and  used  them  too  with  a 
hearty  will.  Gamins,  artisans,  bourgeois, 
doctors,  lawyers,  courtiers,  peasant  wo¬ 
men,  grisettes,  and  fine  court  ladies  worked 
side  by  side ;  hands  that  until  now  had 
never  known  a  soil,  hands  that  had  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  been  seen  out  of  dainty  gloves, 
hands  which  noble  heads  had  bowed  to 
kiss,  now  plied  dirty  shovels  and  grubbed 
in  the  earth  like  ploughmen  or  navvies. 
And  when  the  task  was  finished,  city  and 
court  admiringly  contemplated  its  own 
handiwork.  In  the  middle  of  the  hollow 
a  temple  was  erected.  There  were  besides 
triumphal  arches,  a  throne  for  the  King, 

*  He  was  the  founder  of  the  F.  ttillans,  or  Con¬ 
stitutional  Club,  the  third  of  the  celebrated  revolu¬ 
tionary  clubs. 
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and  a  splendid  pavilion  for  the  Queen. 
In  the  middle  of  the  temple,  upon  an  ele¬ 
vation  ascended  by  tapestry- covered  steps, 
stood  an  altar,  upon  which  was  deposited 
the  book  of  the  constitution.  At  this 
altar,  attended  by  sixty  priests  clothed  in 
white  robes  covered  with  tricolored  rib¬ 
bons,  stood  the  Bishop  of  Autun ;  while, 
with  the  point  of  his  sword  resting  upon 
the  altar,  Lafayette  proposed  to  his  sol¬ 
diers  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  kingdom 
and  the  constitution.  Sixty  thousand 
hands  were  raised  in  answer  to  the  appeal. 
Then  the  King  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  repeated  the  oath. 
Cannon  was  fired.  The  bishop  blessed 
the  Oriflamme  of  France,  and — the  cere¬ 
mony  was  over.  There  were  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  spectators  preserft,  besides 
federates  from  all  the  National  Guards  of 
the  kingdom. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  lost  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  thrust  himself  forward  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity ;  he 
warmly  advocated  the  abolition  of  all 
titles  of  nobility,  even  those  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood;  he  patted  the  grisly  heads 
of  the  famished  wolves  of  St.  Antoine, 
shook  their  dingy  paws,  and  called  them 
brothers,  and  yet  they  growled  inwardly 
with  inten.se  longing  to  taste  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  blood  of  their  noble  patron ;  and 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  the  Jacobin  Club 
unceasingly  denounced  him  as  an  enemy 
of  the  peojde.  When  Berthier  and  Fou- 
lon  were  massacred,  when  Vincennes  was 
attacked,  his  own  troops — the  children  he 
had  created — refused  to  obey  him.  Stung 
by  such  filial  ingratitude  he  would  there 
and  then  have  abandoned  them  to  their 
own  devices  had  not  the  recalcitrants 
promised  better  behavior  for  the  future, 
and  the  mayor  and  (municipality  humbly 
solicited  him  to  retain  his  command. 

Upon  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  for 
whose  safe  custody  he  was  pledged,  the 
growls  grew  fiercer  and  the  wolves  show¬ 
ed  their  fangs  menacingly ;  the  Jacobins 
howled  denunciations,  and  Danton  roar¬ 
ed  for  the  recapture  of  the  King  or  the 
head  of  his  custodian.  The  commander- 
in-chief  was  universally  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  accessory  to  the  escape.  Such 
complicity,  however,  appears  to  be  utterly 
at  variance  with  his  views  and  character. 
The  escape,  whether  successful  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  must  favor  one  or  the  other  of  the 
extreme  parties.  Did  Louis  join  the 
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the  kingly  power  would  again 
predominate ;  was  he  recaptured,  the 
event  would  enormously  strengthen  the 
party  of  anarchy.  To  Lafayette  both  ex¬ 
tremes  were  equally  fatal,  for  the  triumph 
of  either  would  be  the  signal  of  his  down- 
fall. 

There  is  no  one  so  obnoxious  in  times 
of  fierce  political  excitement  as  a  moderate 
man  ;  he  is  a  standing  protest  against  the 
excesses  of  both  parties,  and  is  more 
fiercely  hated  by  either  than  the  most 
virulent  of  its  opponents.  In  the  attack 
upon  Versailles  he  saved  the  lives  of  the 
royal  family,  and  was  ever  ready  to  op¬ 
pose  his  own  life  between  their  safety  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  mob ;  but  the  man  was 
cold,  formal,  vain,  pedantic ;  he  imposed 
upon  them  a  surveillance  rigorous  even  to 
indecency,  for  night  and  day  he  stationed 
guards  even  in  the  bed-chamber  of  tl»e 
Queen,  so  that  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
royalists  hated  him  above  all  the  leaders  of 
the  Revolution.  Popular  applause  was 
the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  It  is  said 
that  his  holding  aloof  from  all  the  Orlean- 
ist  plots  arose,  not  from  honesty,  but  from 
jealous  vexation  at  seeing  the  Duke’s  bust 
borne  through  the  streets  beside  his  own 
at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  The  rdU  he 
desired  to  sustain  was  that  of  protector  of 
the  monarchy;  he  would  not  have  sub¬ 
verted  the  King,  he  would  have  stripped 
him  of  all  power,  and  have  reduced  him  to 
a  puppet,  of  which  he  should  be  the  wire¬ 
puller.  His  popularity  was  very  short¬ 
lived  ;  the  giant  strides  of  the  Revolution 
speedily  outstripped  the  men  of  scruples. 

When  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
growing  timorous  of  mob  rule,  decided 
that  the  King  had  not  forfeited  the  crown, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  late  journey  to  Varennes,  the 
Jacobins  were  furious ;  Marat  and  Ca¬ 
mille  Desmoulins  wrote  fierce  denuncia¬ 
tions,  and  called  upon  the  people  to  sign 
a  monster  petition  for  the  reversal  of  the 
decree.  On  the  17th  of  July  every  citi¬ 
zen  was  to  sign  this  protest  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  “  upon  the  altar  of  the  country.” 
During  the  night  two  invalids,  out  of  a 
childish  curiosity  to  witness  the  proceed¬ 
ings  unobserved,  had  concealed  them¬ 
selves  beneath  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Here  they  were  discovered  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  discovery  spread  the  most 
alarming  reports  among  the  people  ;  it 
was  said  that  a  biurel  of  gunpowder  had 


been  found  beside  them,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  blow  up  the  citizens,  and  that 
they  were  well-known  agents  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  (How  like  this  reads  to  the  gos¬ 
sip  of  “  Our  Special  Correspondent  ”  of 
1871  !)  In  vain  did  the  unhappy 
wretches  protest  their  innocence  of  all 
evil  designs,  the  ferocious  mob  literally 
tore  them  limbmeal.  In  the  midst  of  the 
riot  Lafayette  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard,  bearing  the  red  flag,  the 
badge  of  martial  law.  Far  from  quelling 
the  disturbance,  his  appearance  only  serv¬ 
ed  to  increase  the  fury  of  the  rioters ; 
loud  cries  of  “  Down  with  the  red  flag !” 
“  Death  to  Lafayette !”  resounded  on  all 
sides,  enforced  by  showers  of  stones  and 
mud.  In  vain  did  Bailly,  the  mayor, 
urge  the  people  to  disperse ;  he  was 
answered  only  by  shouts  of  derision,  by 
howls  and  excrations.  Unwilling  to  spill 
blood,  the  commander  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  fire  in  the  air ;  this  course  emboldened 
the  rabble  to  form  in  line  and  oppose  the 
troops.  Further  temporising  was  useless; 
the  order  was  given,  and  a  volley  was 
fired,  followed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry. 
The  artillery  stood  to  their  guns  in  another 
moment,  and  had  not  Lafayette,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  thrown  himself  before  the  can¬ 
nons’  mouths,  thousands  would  have  been 
mowed  down.  The  mob  fled,  and,  tram¬ 
pling  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the 
cavalry  pursued  it,  and  took  two  hundred 
prisoners.  The  riot  was  quelled,  and 
amidst  an  ominous  silence,  broken  only  by 
a  few  faint  acclamations  and  some  muttered 
threats  of  vengeance,  the  troops  and  their 
leader  marched  back  into  Paris. 

On  that  day  Lafayette  held  the  destiny 
of  the  Revolution  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
merely  re-established  order.  The  mob 
was  defeated,  intimidated ;  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  nearly  all  the  Jacobin  leaders 
had  fled  ;  he  could-  have  struck  a  decisive 
blow,  and  have  saved  France  from  impend¬ 
ing  horrors.  A  Cromwell  would  not  have 
neglected  the  opportunity,  but  Lafayette 
had  neither  the  energy  nor  the  grandeur 
of  mind  to  become  a  dictator.  Like  so 
many  other  celebrated  Frenchmen,  he 
possessed  only  the  genius  of  destruction 
without  that  of  reconstruction. 

That  day’s  work  cost  him  the  last  re¬ 
mains  of  his  popularity.  Deeply  mortified 
at  the  failure  of  all  his  cherished  hopes,  he 
resigned  his  command.  But,  in  order  to 
retire  with  some  /r4i/,  he  moved  for  a 
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general  amnesty  to  political  offenders,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  passport  system ;  both 
of  which  motions  were  acceded  to.  The 
soldiers  presented  him  with  a  golden-hilted 
sword ;  the  municipality  with  a  marble 
statue  of  Washington,  and  struck  a  medal 
in  his  honor,  “  that  he  might  alwa)rs  have 
before  his  eyes  him  whom  he  had  so 
gloriously  imitated.” 

When  Bailly  retired  from  the  office,  he 
put  up  for  the  mayoralty.  But  Paris  had 
not  forgotten  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  re¬ 
jected  him.  Upon  which  he  took  up  the 
rd/f  of  Cincinnatus,  and  retired  into  ruralism 
at  Chavainac. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Austria  the  Assembly  recalled  him,  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  central  division 
of  the  army,  and  despatched  him  to  Metz. 
Thither  came  the  news  of  Jacobin  tri¬ 
umphs  and  horrible  outrages  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  liberty.  Mob  ingratitude  and 
mob  brutality,  foil^  ambition  and  wounded 
vanity,  had  cooled  his  Republican  ardor 
for  a  time,  or  rather  let  us  say  that  they 
had  awakened  the  nobler  qualities  of  the 
man,  and  that  he  was  far  from  deficient  in 
noble  qualities  we  shall  see  anon.  He 
wrote  to  the  Assembly  a  spirited  letter,  in 
which  he  called  upon  it  to  revere  the 
person  and  constitutional  power  of  the 
King,  to  annihilate  the  clubs,  and  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  order.  Twelve 
days  afterwards  he  appeared  before  the 
Assembly  in  person,  to  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  army  against  the  outrages  that  had 
been  committed,  and  to  demand  the 
punishment  of  the  perpetrators.  This 
bold  step  gained  for  him  only  the  half¬ 
hearted  applause  of  the  moderates,  whose 
timidity  was  only  sharpening  the  axe  for 
their  own  necks,  and  the  redoubled  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  Jacobins.  He  visited  the 
Tuileries,  and  secretly  proposed  a  plan  by 
which  the  King  should  escape  to  Com- 
pifegne,  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
army,  declare  the  constitution,  disavow  all 
connection  with  the  plot  of  the  emigres, 
and  thus  overawe  the  party  of  anarchy. 
But  Louis  was  prejudiced  by  his  dislike  of 
the  proposer,  and  perceived,  besides,  that 
such  a  step  would  render  him  a  puppet  in 
Lafayette’s  hands,  and  so  he  coldly  refused. 

He  returned  to  the  camp.  Then  came 
the  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  King’s 
person.  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  arrival  of  three  commissioners,  sent 
to  gain  the  adhesion  of  the  army  to  the 
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newly-constituted  authorities.  Lafayette’s  I 

course  of  action  was  swift  and  energetic  ;  || 

he  imprisoned  the  commissioners  as  || 

traitors,  and  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  i 
renew  the  oath  of  the  constitution.  But  ’» 
Jacobin  influence  had  been  at  work  among 
them,  and  his  call  met  with  no  response. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  their 
commissioners,  the  factions  sent  others  to  * 

demand  their  liberation — to  declare  Lafay¬ 
ette  a  traitor,  and  to  arrest  him.  In  Paris  T 
every  picture,  bust,  and  memento  of  the  i 
whilom  idol  was  destroyed,  and  a  medal 
that  had  been  struck  in  his  honor  was 
broken  by  the  common  executioner.  Re¬ 
wards  were  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
and  every  good  citizen  was  called  upon  to 
hunt  him  down  and  slay  him.  | 

To  have  faced  the  wild  beasts  would  P 
have  been  madness ;  his  safety  lay  only  in  !  ■ 
flight.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1792,  ac-  I  i 
companied  by  General  Latour  Maubourg, 
Alexander  Lameth,  Bureau  de  Pusy,  Mas-  ! 
son,  Rdn^,  Pillet,  Cardingan,  and  two 
faithful  servants,  Lafayette,  under  pretence  ; 
of  reconnoitring,  left  the  camp  on  horse¬ 
back.  Towards  night  the  fugitives  came  j 
upon  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Austrian  i 
army.  Without  declaring  their  names,  },[ 
they  asked  permission  of  the  commander  1: 
to  be  allowed,  as  deserters  from  the  French 
army,  to  pass  through  his  lines  into  Hoi-  1^ 

land.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  they  * 

were  conducted  to  Luxembourg,  where,  L 

unfortunately,  Lafayette  was  recognised  " 

by  one  of  the  emigre  nobles.  The  whole  i.! 

party  was  instantly  made  prisoners.  | 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  their  capture  was  !  j 

forwarded  to  Vienna,  orders  were  sent  i 

back  for  their  consignment  to  the  custody  I 

of  Prussia.  Most  disgraceful  and  barbarous  ii 

w'as  the  treatment  they  received  from  that  || 

power.  Magdeburg  was  to  Ire  their  prison.  | 

'I'hither,  loaded  with  chains,  they  were  | 

convey^  in  a  cart,  lodged  at  nights  in  the  | 

common  gaols  of  the  country,  and  every- 
where  exposed  to  the  savage  insults  of  the  j  [ 
populace.  At  Magdeburg  they  were  con-  p- 
fined  for  one  year  in  subterranean  cells. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  Lafayette,  Gen-  I 
eral  Maubourg,  and  de  Pusy  were  removed 
to  Silesia,  and  finally,  upon  the  conclusion  j  j 
of  peace  between  France  and  Prussia,  they  j  j 
were  delivered  back  to  Austria,  and  in-  ji 
carcerated  in  separate  dungeons  at  Olmutz. 

Here  they  were  informed  that  they  would 
never  again  leave  the  walls  of  the  fortress, 
that  they  would  never  again  hear  a  human  | 
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voice,  that  their  very  names  would  never 
again  be  mentioned,  that  they  would  only 
be  known  by  the  numbers  upon  the  doors 
of  their  cells.  ITie  walls  of  these  cells 
were  twelve  feet  thick  ;  the  air  was  admit¬ 
ted  by  loop-holes,  two  feet  square,  which 
looked  upon  a  stagnant  ditch,  from  which 
was  exhaled  a  poisonous  effluvium.  In  a 
large  hall,  without  their  doors,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  a  guard  of  five-and-twenty  men,  who 
were  forbidden  to  utter  a  sound  of  any 
kind  while  on  duty.  Upon  the  outward 
walls  were  placed  eight  sentries,  with  orders, 
on  pain  of  a  hundred  lashes,  to  speak  no 
word  to  the  prisoners,  and  to  shoot  them 
dead  if  they  attempted  to  escape.  Each 
cell  had  two  doors,  one  of  iron  and  one  of 
wood,  both  covered  with  bolts,  bars,  and 
padlocks.  Each  day  every  comer  was 
examined  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 
Their  very  bread  was  crumbled  to  pieces 
by  the  officer  on  guard,  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  note  being  thus  delivered. 
A  bed  of  rotten  straw,  swarming  with 
vermin,  and  a  broken  chair  and  table, 
formed  their  only  furniture.  When  it 
rained,  the  water  ran  through  the  loop¬ 
holes,  and  wetted  them  to  the  skin. 

In  this  horrible  abode  Lafayette  became 
wasted  by  disease.  At  the  same  time  his 
estates  in  France  were  confiscated,  and  his 
w’ife  cast  into  prison.  Thus  did  a  grateful 
Republic  reward  his  services  and  sacrifices. 
Lally  Tollendal  alone  exerted  himself  in 
his  behalf,  and  in  1793  engaged,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  one  Dr.  Bollman,  a  Hanoverian  of 
great  sagacity  and  courage,  to  attempt  his 
liberation.  At  this  time,  however,  not  even 
the  place  of  his  confinement  was  known, 
and  Bollman’s  first  expedition  to  Germany 
failed  to  elucidate  the  mystery.  A  second, 
undertaken  in  the  following  year,  proved 
more  successful.  At  Vienna  he  acciden¬ 
tally  encountered  a  young  American  named 
Huger,  to  whom  he  confided  his  plans, 
and  in  whom  he  found  a  keen  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  ally. 

The  two  adventurers,  under  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  travellers  travelling  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health  and  to  see  the  country,  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  the  town  of  Ohnutz. 
There  they  made  friends  with  the  gaoler  of 
the  castle,  and  gleaned  certain  important 
particulars  from  him  concerning  the  habits 
of  the  prisoners.  The  rigor  of  Lafayette’s 
incarceration  had  been  of  late  much  relax¬ 
ed  ;  he  was  permitted  the  use  of  books,  of 


pens  and  paper,  and  also,  under  an  escort, 
to  take  the  air,  even  beyond  the  walls.  By 
permission  of  the  gaoler,  who  saw  nothing 
suspicious  in  such  a  circumstance,  the  two 
friends  sent  him  some  books,  accompanied 
by  a  note,  in  which  they  apologised  for  the 
liberty  they  had  taken,  hoped  the  books 
would  prove  interesting,  etc.  Suspecting, 
from  the  tone  of  the  letter,  that  more  was 
meant  than  met  the  eye,  Lafayette  carefully 
examined  the  volumes  and  found  them  to 
contain  certain  marks  and  words  artfully 
blended  with  the  text,  which  acquainted 
him  with  the  designs  of  the  senders.  A 
correspondence,  which,  from  its  very  open¬ 
ness,  created  no  suspicion,  was  thus  com¬ 
menced  and  continued,  with  the  exchange 
of  books.  In  his  rides  beyond  the  walls 
he  was  now  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
officer  and  an  attendant,  who  usually  lag¬ 
ged  some  distance  behind.  By  means  of  a 
sympathetic  ink  Bolland  and  Huger  ac¬ 
quainted  him  with  the  plan  of  escaj)e  they 
had  devised,  so  that  he  was  fully  prepared 
when,  on  a  certain  morning,  as  he  was  out 
for  his  airing,  they  rode  up  to  him  on  horse¬ 
back  holding  a  third  horse  by  the  bridle. 
“  Seize  this  horse,  and  you  are  free  !”  cried 
Huger.  The  officer,  now  fully  alive  to  the 
danger  of  his  position,  drew  his  sword,  La¬ 
fayette  seized  him,  and  a  struggle  ensued. 
The  gleam  of  the  weapon  frightened  the 
riderless  horse,  who  broke  his  bridle  and 
galloped  away.  Leaping  to  the  ground 
Huger  heroically  insisted  upon  Lafayette 
mounting  his  horse,  named  to  him  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  fifteen  miles  off,  where 
a  chaise  was  waiting  to  convey  them  over 
the  Austrian  border,  and  sprang  up  behind 
Bolland. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  not  gallo{>ed  far 
when  their  horse  stumbled  and  threw  Bol¬ 
land  to  the  ground,  severely  hurting  him. 
Once  more  Huger  played  the  hero — re¬ 
mounted  his  friend,  and  trusted  himself  to 
the  fleetness  of  his  feet  But  he  was 
quickly  overtaken  and  captured.  In  the 
meantime,  Lafayette  had  unhappily  mis¬ 
taken  the  road,  and,  being  purposely  misdi¬ 
rected  by  a  peasant,  who,  from  his  manner 
and  appearance,  suspected  him  to  be  an  es¬ 
caped  prisoner,  after  a  circuit  of  many  miles 
found  himself  back  in  Olmutz,  where  he 
was  again  made  prisoner.  Bolland  alone 
reached  the  rendezvous,  but  hearing,  after 
some  days,  of  the  capture  of  his*  friends, 
he  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  the  autho- 
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rities.  Thus  the  termination  of  this  bold 
attempt  was  to  place  all  three  within  the 
same  walls. 

Bolland  and  Huger  were  released  at  the 
end  of  a  twelvemonth.  But  all  the  old  ri¬ 
gors  and  cruelties  were  again  imposed  upon 
the  wretched  Lafayette.  In  the  meantime 
his  wife  had  been  released  from  her  Paris 
dungeon,  and,  accompanied  by  her  two 
daughters,  had  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  beg 
permission  to  share  her  husband’s  captivity. 
Her  prayer  was  granted.  ,  For  sixteen 
months  this  noble-hearted  woman,  with 
her  daughters,  endured  the  horrors  of  the 
Olmutz  dungeons.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  her  health  gave  way,  and  she  wrote 
to  the  Emperor,  begging  permission  to  seek, 
for  a  short  time,  a  purer  air.  The  reply 
was,  that  she  was  free  to  leave,  but  not  to 
return.  Her  answer  may  be  anticipated. 
“  Whatever  might  be  the  state  of  my 
health,  or  the  inconvenience  to  my  daugh¬ 
ters,  I  will  share  my  husband’s  captivity  in 
all  its  details.” 

Most  touching  and  noble  is  this  picture 
of  womanly  devotion,  and  yet  more  so  is 
that  of  the  two  young  lovely  girls  sacrific¬ 
ing  some  of  their  brightest  days  in  the  foetid 
atmosphere  of  a  dark,  humid  dungeon,  im¬ 
perilling  their  very  lives  to  filial  love. 

Europe  began  to  raise  its  voice  against 
this  barbarous  and  unjustifiable  captivity  ; 
it  was  vehemently  discussed  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons ;  and  France,  now  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  dominion  of  the  Terrorists, 
bestirced  herself  to  obtain  her  son’s  release. 
That  release  came,  thanks  to  Buonaparte, 
with  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797. 
Lafayette  at  once  hastened  to  thank  his  li¬ 
berator  ;  but  his  reception  was  cold,  and  it 
was  hinted  to  him  that  'Jiis  absence  from 
France  for  a  time  was  desirable.  Buona¬ 
parte  .liked  not  such  restless  spirits  about 
him.  So  Lafayette  took  up  his  abode  in 
Holland  until  1799.  here- 

entered  France,  but  only  to  retire  to  his 
mother-in-law’s  estate  of  La  Grange,  forty 
miles  from  Paris.  By-and-by  Napoleon 
made  overtures  to  win  him  over  to  his  side. 
Through  Talleyrand  he  offered  him  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  senator  and  that  of  ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  But  Lafayette  refused 
both,  and  stood  aloof  from  ];x>litics.  This 
did  not  prevent  him,  however,  opposing,  in  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  First 
Consul  himself,  the  proposition  of  making 
the  Consulship  for  life;  nor  from  raising 


his  voice  against  the  infamous  murder  of 
the  Due  D’Enghien. 

Napoleon’s  retaliation  was  paltry;  he 
revenged  himself  upon  the  father  by  with¬ 
holding  from  his  son,  who  was  an  officer 
in  his  army,  the  promotion  that  he  had  re¬ 
peatedly  merited. 

In  1807  Lafayette  lost  his  noble  wife. 
From  that  time  he  caused  her  chamber  to 
be  shut  up ;  thenceforth  it  was  entered  only 
once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
death,  and  then  only  by  himself,  to  spend 
the  day  in  a  tearful  homage  to  her  memory.* 
He  always  wore  suspended  from  his  neck 
a  gold  medallion,  which  contained  her  por¬ 
trait  ;  round  it  were  engraved  these  words : 
“  I  am  yours,”  and  upon  the  back,  “  I  was 
then  a  gentle  companion  to  you.”  One 
of  the  last  actions  of  his  dying  moments 
was  to  kiss  and  to  weep  over  this  last  me¬ 
mento  of  a  devoted  love. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire 
Lafayette  remained  secluded  from  the  po¬ 
litical  world.  At  the  Restoration  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  court  in  full  uniform,  and  wearing 
the  white  cockade ;  but  the  royalists  could 
not  forget  ’89,  and  several  semi-official  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  u^xjn  him.  Deeply  mor¬ 
tified  at  his  reception,  he  quickly  returned 
into  the  country.  His  vanity  never  par¬ 
doned  the  Bourbons  for  this  wound  upon 
his  self-love  ;  from  that  time  he  never  ceased 
to  be  a  thorn  in  their  sides. 

During  the  Hundred  Days  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Seine-et-Mame  returned  him  to 
the  elective  chamber,  of  which  he  was 
named  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  When 
Napoleon  wished  to  dissolve  that  chamber 
Lafayette  declared  it  permanent,  and  call¬ 
ed  upon  the  Emi)eror  to  abdicate.  Lucien 
was  sent  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  Lafay¬ 
ette  was  firm,  and  he  carried  the  day.  Yet, 
when  the  question  was  mooted  whether 
peace  should  be  purchased  by  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  fallen  man,  he  nobly  exclaimed : 
“  I  am  surprised  that  in  making  so  odious 
a  proposition  to  the  French  nation  you 
should  have  addressed  yourself  to  the  pri- 


*  In  1822  this  pious  devotion  to  the  dead  saved 
his  life.  He  was  about  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Carbonari ;  the  day  fixed  for  the  outbreak 
was  that  of  that  sad  anniversaiy.  But  not  even 
an  event  so  momentous  could  induce  him  to  ne¬ 
glect  his  self-imposed  duty.  During  the  twenty- 
tour  hours  thus  lost  the  plot  burst  up.  But  for 
that  delay  he  would  have  been  discovered  in  the 
midst  of  the  conspirators ;  as  it  was,  no  proofs  of 
complicity  could  be  established  against  him. 
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soner  of  Olmutz.”  Now  *  that  the  great 
conqueror  had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  La¬ 
fayette  forgot  all  political  differences,  all 
old  animosities,  and  behaved  to  him  with 
the  utmost  generosity  and  respect,  even 
offering  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of 
seeking  a  refuge  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  re-entry  of  the  Bourbons  he 
retired  once  more  into  country  life.  La 
Grange  and  its  possessor,  as  they  appeared 
at  this  time,  are  thus  admirably  described 
by  Lady  Morgan: 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  fertile  and  luxurious  wil¬ 
derness,  rising  above  prolific  orchards  and  anti¬ 
quated  woods,  appeare<l  the  five  towers  of  La 
Grange  Blessneau,  tinged  with  the  golden  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Through  the  boles  of  the  trees 
appeared  the  pretty  village  of  Aubepierre.  A  re¬ 
mote  view  of  the  village  of  D’Hieres,  with  its 
gleaming  river  and  romantic  valley,  was  caught 
and  lost  alternately  in  the  serpentine  mazes  of 
the  rugged  road  ;  which  accommodated  to  the 
groupings  of  the  trees  wound  amidst  branches 
laden  with  ri]>ening  fruit,  till  its  rudeness  sud¬ 
denly  subsided  in  the  velvet  lawn  that  immediate¬ 
ly  surrounded  the  castle.  The  deep  moat,  the 
drawbridge,  the  ivied  tower  and  arched  portals 
opening  into  the  square  court,  had  a  feudal  and 
picturesque  character.*  We  found  General  I«v 
fayette  surrounded  by  his  patriarchal  family,  his 
excellent  son  and  daughter-in-law,  his  two 
daughters,  the  sharers  of  his  dungeon  at  Olmutz, 
and  their  husbands,  eleven  grandchildren,  and  a 
venerable  grand  uncle.  .  .  On  the  person  of 

I^fayettc  time  has  left  no  impression ;  not  a 
wrinkle  furrows  the  ample  brow,  and  his  unlient 
and  noble  figure  is  still  as  upright,  bold,  and  vig¬ 
orous  as  the  mind  that  informs  it.  Grace,  strength, 
and  dignity  still  distinguish  the  fine  person  of  this 
extraordinary  man ;  who,  though  more  than 
forty  years  l^fore  the  world,  does  not  yet  appear 
to  have  reached  his  climacteric.  Bustling  and 
active  in  his  farm,  graceful  and  elegant  in  his 
saloon,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  one  of  the  most 
successful  agriculturists,  and  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  fine  gentlemen  that  France  has  produced,  a 
warrior  and  a  legislator.” 

In  this  delicious  retirement  he  lived  un¬ 
til  November  1818,  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  PLlective  Chamber  by  the  Electoral 
College  of  Seine-et-Marne.  He  at  once 
ranged  himself  upon  the  extreme  left. 
Plunged  once  more  into  the  excitement  of 
political  life,  once  more  an  actor  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded  and  admired  upon  the  great  stage, 
his  vanity,  his  love  of  destructiveness,  dis¬ 
like  to  all  constituted  authority,  and  fever- 


*  Climbing  about  his  porch  was  a  parasitic 
plant  which  he  used  to  point  out  to  his  visitors 
with  much  pride.  It  had  been  planted  by  the 
hand  of  Chvles  James  Fox,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  a  friendship  during  a  short  visit  to 
England,  just  previous  to  his  first  expedition  to 
America. 
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ish  desire  for  change,  asserted  themselves 
with  all  their  old  vigor.  Experience  had 
taught  him  notliing ;  every  revolution 
abroad,  every  plot  at  home,  secured  his 
support  [and  active  help.  He  advocated 
the  revolutions  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of 
Naples,  of  Piedmont.  Still  dazzled  by  the 
vision  of  American  republicanism,  still  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  practicability  of  its  realisation 
in  France,  and  still  proposing  to  himself  to 
win  the  immortal  renown  of  establishing 
that  Utopia,  he  became  the  secret  leader 
of  Carbonarism,  and  was  ready  to  involve 
France  once  more  in  blood  and  anarchy 
for  the  hope  of  realising  an  idea.  How 
narrowly  he  escaped  being  arrested  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  conspirators  has  been  al¬ 
ready  recounted.  But  like  so  many  other 
valiant  demagogues,  he  appears  to  have 
kept  a  very  sharp  look-out  upon  his  own 
saft:ty,  and  to  have  left  the  punishment  to 
his  tools. 

In  1823,  Lafayette— it  was  after  the 
burst  up  of  the  Carbonari  plot — lost  his 
seat  in  the  Chamber.  He  took  this  op- 
|)ortunity  to  revisit  America.  His  recep¬ 
tion  was  magnificent ;  from  state  to  state 
his  progress  was  one  f§te ;  triumphal 
arches,  balls,  feasts,  flowers,  deputations. 
The  senate  voted  him  back  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  that  he  had  expended 
uixm  American  free<lom,  and  added  there¬ 
to  a  complete  township  of  land  in  North 
Carolina,  which  was  called  Lafayetteville. 
The  gift  was  by  no  means  unacceptable, 
for  La  Grange  and  Chavainac  were  the 
only  estates  confiscation  had  left  him,  and 
at  the  time  he  was  poor  and  in  debt. 

In  1823  he  again  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1829,  he 
revisited  Chavainac,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  in  passing  through  the  country  was 
everywhere  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  en¬ 
countered  in  America.  In  Lyons,  a  crowd 
of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  persons  as¬ 
sembled  to  greet  him. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
July  he  hastened  to  Paris.  During  the 
night  of  the  twenty-eighth  he  personally 
visited  the  barricades,  directing  and  stimu¬ 
lating,  with  all  his  old  ardor,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  once 
more  he  raised  the  tricolor  upon  the  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Ville,  and  never  rested  until  he  had 
not  only  compelled  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  but  driven  him  from  his  last  shel¬ 
ter — RambouilleL 
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But  when  the  moment  arrived  to  decide 
the  future  government  of  France,  as  usual 
he  shrank  back  timorously  from  the  repub¬ 
lic  he  had  been  working  for,  and  declared 
in  favor  of  constitutional  monarchy.  He 
now  busied  himself  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  National  Guard,  raising  it  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  There 
was  another  grand  installation,  not  so 
grand  as  that  of  1790  perhaps,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  imposing,  in  which  the  citizen  King 
presented  to  him  the  colours,  and  in  which, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  Paris,  he  was 
once  more  named  commander  of  all  the 
National  Guards  of  the  kingdom. 

Yet  no  sooner  was  a  regular  government 
once  more  established  than  it  discontented 
him  ;  he  resigned  the  command  so  recently 
bestowed,  and  ranged  himself  in  his  old 
place  upon  the  extreme  left. 

One  other  last  act  of  his  strange,  eventful 
life  was  to  refuse  the  crown  of  Belgium, 
which  had  been  offered  him. 

He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  f^uneral  was 
splendid  and  imposing,  thousands  of  every 
grade  of  society  attending  it.  Funeral 
honors  were  accorded  to  him  in  America  ; 
the  Senate  House  was  hung  with  black 
until  the  end  of  the  session,  and  an  elo¬ 
quent  eulogy  upon  his  life  w-as  pronounced 
in  full  Congress.  “  He  would  fain  be  a 
Grandison  Cromwell,”  said  Mirabeau, 
speaking  one  day  of  the  commander  of  the 
National  Guards,  w’hom  he  always  secretly 
despised.  “He  would  coquette  with  the 
supreme  authority  without  daring  to  seize 
it.”  There  is  much  wit  and  felicity  in  that 
oddly  compounded  epithet  “  Grandison 
Cromwell.”  Imagine,  if  you  can,  by  some 
impossible  freak  of  fortune.  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  thrust  into  the  position  of  a 
Cromwell,  and  you  will  understand  much 
of  I.afayette’s  character  and  actions.  He 
was  a  fine  gentleman  demagogue,  who 
would  have  loved  to  rule  over  fine  gentle¬ 
men  republicans.  He  was  opposed  to  all 
aristocratic  distinctions,  but  desired  that 
the  whole  nation  should  be  in  perpetual 
salaam  to  his  virtue,  his  genius,  and  his 
omnipotence. 

The  leading  feature  of  Lafayette’s  cha¬ 
racter  was  VANITY.  He  was  ambitious, 
*  not  so  much  of  real  power  as  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  of  iclat,  and  of  vainglory.  Self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  power  was  nothing  to  him 
unaccompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
mob.  In  whatever  position  he  stood,  in 
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whatever  society  he  found  himself,  whether 
it  w'as  that  of  kings,  nobles,  senators,  sol¬ 
diers,  or  shopkeepers,  he  desired  to  be  the 
central  figure,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye 
and  of  all  applause.  He  had  not  power 
of  mind  for  supreme  command  ;  he  burned 
f.>r  its  iciat,  but  shrank  from  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  Thus,  to  stand  between  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  and  the  people,  to  be  the  protec¬ 
tor  and  master  of  the  one,  the  liberator  and 
champion  of  the  other,  and  the  observed 
of  all,  was  to  obtain  the  acme  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion.  In  such  leading-strings  he  would 
have  held  every  government  of  France  ; 
the  moment  it  escai)ed  from  his  hands,  and 
that  other  names  were  larger  and  more 
frequent  in  men’s  mpuths,  he  became  a 
revolutionist.  During  the  whole  reign  of 
Napoleon,  he  entirely  withdrew  himself 
from  public  affairs,  not  only  because  he 
conscientiously  disapproved  of  his  rule,  but 
because,  in  the  presence  of  that  iron  will 
and  splendid  genius,  he  felt  that  he  would 
be  utterly  insignificant.  Courageous  as  a 
soldier,  he  was  timid  in  resolution.  .\  sin¬ 
cere  enthusiast  for  republican  institutions, 
he  shrank  from  their  realization.  A  man 
of  energy  and  genius  at  the  head  of  that 
vast  citizen  army  of  which  he  was  the  crea¬ 
tor,  would  have  determined  the  revolution 
in  its  earliest  days  j  but  when  the  moment 
for  decisive  action  came,  opposing  fears  and 
scruples  paralysed  his  will  to  impotency. 
In  so  excitable  a  country  as  France,  he  was 
a  dangerous  citizen  ;  more  dangerous  in 
his  weakness  than  he  would  have  been  had 
he  been  gifted  with  daring  and  mental 
power  ;  for  while  especially  adapted  to 
destroy  government,  he  had  not  the  recon¬ 
structive  genius  of  Cromwell  or  Napoleon, 
to  give  a  something  in  their  place.  In  fine, 
“  he  had  every  great  quality,  yet  something 
was  wanting  in  each.”* 

Yet  beneath  all  the  weakness  and  vanity 
of  the  head,  there  beat  a  noble  heart,  in 
which  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  des¬ 
potism  were  enshrined  in  its  highest  place. 
The  devotion  of  his  person  and  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  American  freedom  is  one  of 
the  most  generous  actions  on  record.  The 
fortitude  with  which  he  endured  his  long 
and  terrible  imprisonment,  and  the  ardor 
with  which,  in  the  gloom  of  his  loathsome 
dungeon,  he  still  fostered  those  dreams  of 
liberty  to  which  he  owed  all  his  sufferings, 
are  traits  of  constancy  and  greatness  of  soul 
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to  which  could  be  found  but  few  parallels. 
To  the  poor,  he  was  the  most  generous  of 
friends — to  the  alleviation  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings  he  devoted  much  of  his  income,  and 
during  the  terrible  cholera  time  in  Paris, 
he  himself  bore  from  house  to  house  food 
and  wine,  and  medicine  and  money,  and 
worked  unceasingly  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  sickness  and  death  that  raged  around 
him.  Above  all,  he  was  generous  to  fallen 
opponents.  How  hardly  he  strove  to  save 
Napoleon  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  how  gratefully  he  remembered  that  to 


the  fallen  emperor,  with  the  acts  and  policy 
of  whom  he  had  ever  been  at  variance,  he 
owed  his  release  from  the  dungeon  of  Ol- 
mutz,  have  been  already  recorded  in  these 
pages.  When,  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  mob  clamored  at  the  very 
doors  for  the  lives  of  the  Polignac  Ministry, 
which  he  himself  had  worked  so  ardently 
to  overthrow,  he  stood  forth  their  champion 
and  defended  them  from  the  popular  rage. 

In  the  light  of  so  many  amiable  private 
virtues,  let  us  bury  the  shadows  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  errors. — Temple  Bar. 
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The  German  Dictionary  of  Jacob  and 
Wilhelm  Grimm,  of  which  the  first  volume 
was  issued  nineteen  years  ago,  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  other  hands  since  the  last  of  the 
two  brf)thers  died,  and  next  year  may  i>er- 
haps  see  completed  its  first  five  volumes, 
about  half  the  entire  work.  The  French 
Dictionary  of  Littrfe  was  completely  pub¬ 
lished  last  year.  It  is  high  time  to  ask  when 
and  how  we  are  to  have  an  English  Diction¬ 
ary  at  the  level  of  these  admirable  compila¬ 
tions.  Old  and  mediaeval  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  now  risen  into  broad  daylight  again, 
must  have  their  treasures  inventoried,  more 
fully  and  strictly  than  hitherto,  for  modern 
readers.  New  English  literature  must  not 
merely  give  account  of  its  vaster  possessions, 
but  must  register  its  title-deeds  for  all  that  it 
has  inherited ;  must  show  its  evidence  for 
all  that  it  has  newly  made  at  home  or  im- 
jwrted  from  abroad.  Comparative  philo¬ 
logy  has  within  the  last  two  generations 
risen  from  rude  and  vague  beginnings  to 
the  rank  of  a  science,  and  far  deeper  lin¬ 
guistic  knowledge  is  now  required  of  the 
lexicographer  than  such  as  sufficed  for  the 
literary  needs  of  a  century  ago.  Besides 
this  question  of  the  great  standard  English 


*  \.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
Hy  Robert  Gordon  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R..S. 
Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J  Todd,  M.A.  London,  1866-70. 

2.  Dr.  Webster's  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language.  Thorouchly  revised  and  improved 
by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  &c.,  in  Yale 
College,  and  Noah  I’orter,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  London  (cir.  1865). 

3.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D.  London  (cir. 
i860). 


Dictionary,  there  arises  another  not  less 
important,  how  far  do  our  smaller  educa¬ 
tional  dictionaries  answer  to  present  re¬ 
quirements  ?  The  school-room  lexicon 
ought  not  indeed  to  be  a  museum  of  far¬ 
fetched  and  outlandish  words,  nor  should  it 
confuse  the  schoolboy’s  mind  with  a  crowd 
of  speculative  etymologies,  but  it  should 
afford  reasonable  information  as  to  those 
words  whose  derivation  is  most  certain, 
showing  plainly  whether  they  belonged  to- 
the  original  stock  of  English,  or  have  since 
been  introduced  ;  what  they  meant  at  their 
first  appearance  in  the  language,  and  what 
they  have  come  to  mean  since.  In  discus¬ 
sing  these  and  other  kindred  questions  as 
to  what  may  be  distinguished  as  the  library 
dictionary  and  the  schoolroom  dictionary, 
we  shall  examine  what  such  works  actually 
are,  with  the  view  of  showing  what  they 
ought  to  be.  And  seeing  that  diction.aries, 
of  all  books,  are  apt  to  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  successive  development  from  au¬ 
thor  to  author,  and  from  editor  to  editor,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  glance  over  the  whole 
history  of  English  lexicography,  tracing  the 
series  of  works  from  the  scanty  and  now 
almost  forgotten  vocabularies  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  most  voluminous  and 
learned  dictionaries  which  the  modern 
bookseller  has  to  offer.  The  comparison, 
shows  indeed  great  literary  progress  du¬ 
ring  the  last  quarter  of  our  national  history, 
yet  we  have  to  admit  that  this  progress  falls 
short  of  what  might  have  been  made,  and 
we  trust  soon  will  be.  Till  late  years,  our 
dictionaries  stood  well  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries,  but  at  present  we 
have  fallen  somewhat  behind.  Our  Philo¬ 
logical  Society  is  industriously  collecting 
and  classifying  a  huge  museum  of  linguistic 
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specimens,  but  with  no  promise  of  imme 
diate  result,  w’hile  the  separate  labors  of 
individual  philologists  are  rather  directed  to 
special  scientific  work  than  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  public  book  of  reference.  Cri¬ 
tics,  in  the  meantime,  ill-satisfied  with  even 
the  better  dictionaries  of  England  and 
America,  must  condemn  the  worse,  which 
only  keep  a  place  in  the  book-market  as 
educational  works  because  the  schoolmas¬ 
ters  and  parents  who  buy  them  are  too  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  science  of  language  to  know 
good  from  bad.  It  is  needful  to  press  this 
really  important  subject  on  public  attention, 
for  urgent  demand  will  hasten  supply.  A 
few  years  hence,  let  us  hoi)e,  we  may  have  a 
more  gratifying  report  to  give.  But  diction¬ 
ary  making  is  a  long  labor,  and  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  had  rather  see  a  limited  work  fairly 
up  to  the  modem  level,  than  the  prospectus 
of  a  mighty  lexicon  that  shall  throw  Grimm 
and  Littre  into  the  shade,  and  be  published 
A.D.  1900. 

Lexicons  for  the  student  learning  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  had  been  for  many  years 
in  use  before  the  plain  Englishman  was 
provided  w'ith  a  self-explaining  vocabulary 
of  his  mother-tongue,  an  English  Diction- 
-ary  in  rudimentary  form.  Few  but  book-col¬ 
lectors  and  philologists  now  ever  see  the 
two  little  volumes  of  Bullokar  and  Cocke- 
ram: — ‘An  English  Expositor,  teaching 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Hardest  Words 
used  in  our  Language.  By  J.  B.,  Doctor 
•of  Physicke.  London,  1621.’  And ‘The 
English  Dictionarie,  or,  an  Interpreter  of 
Hard  English  Words.  By  H.  C.,  Gent. 
London,  1632.’  These  little  books  have 
an  interest  to  us,  as  showing  the  humble 
beginnings  of  our  lexicography,  and  as  pre- 

•  serving  in  the  compactest  shape  some 
noticeable  passages  in  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  belonged  to  an  age  when  many 
a  familiar  English  word  kept  an  early  sense 
which  it  has  now  lost,  when  animositie  was 
still  to  be  defined  as  ‘  courage' ;  when  to 

-  edifie  meant  ‘  to  builde,  to  frame,  sometime 
to  instruct’;  when  miscreant  was  simply 
an  Infidell’;  and  pragmaticall  ^  one  that 

•  understands  the  Law.’  After  Bullokar  and 
Cockeram  came  Edward  Phillips,  Milton’s 
nephew,  with  his  ‘  New  World  of  Words,’ 
John  Kersey,  with  his  ‘  Dictionarium  An- 
glo-Britannicum,’  and  various  other  com¬ 
pilers,  who  gradually  improved  upon  the 
'.labors  of  their  predecessors,  until,  about 
.  a  century  after  the  first  crude  attempts,  a 
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work  which  may  be  called  a  tolerable  prac¬ 
tical  dictionary,  aiming  to  register  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  language  at  large,  was  given  to 
the  English  public.* 

Nathan  Bailey,  a  schoolmaster  at  Step¬ 
ney,  brought  out,  about  1720,  his  *  Etymo¬ 
logical  English  Dictionary,’  which  not  only 
superseded  the  earlier  vocabularies,  but  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  place  through  the 
time  of  Johnson,  and  even  into  that  of 
Webster.  In  one  or  other  of  its  twenty  or 
thirty  editions,  it  is  still  a  staple  of  our  book¬ 
stalls  ;  a  worthy  old  book  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  seldom  opens  without  learning  some¬ 
thing,  though  most  likely  not  the  some¬ 
thing  he  is  looking  for.  Bailey,  not  content 
with  a  copious  vocabulary  of  popular 
English,  dived  into  technical  books  of  law, 
alchemy,  magic,  and  other  such  reposito¬ 
ries  of  quaint  terms,  bringing  up  scores  of 
out-of-the-way  words,  which  later  lexi¬ 
cographers  prudently  let  drop  again,  but 
which  still  have  their  value,  philological  and 
historical.  Thus  the  language  of  the  oc¬ 
cult  sciences  in  full  vogue  three  centuries 
ago,  is  represented  in  Bailey  by  such  defi¬ 
nitions  as  the  following  : — Cacodtemon  ‘(in 
Astrology)  the  Twelfth  House  of  a  Figure 
of  the  Heavens,  so  called  because  of  its 
dreadful  Signification  ’ ;  Mercury  ‘  (among 
Chymists)  Quicksilver;  and  is  taken  for 
one  of  their  active  principles  commonly 
called  Spirits.’  Among  the  dwindling  store 
of  Arabic  scientific  words  in  English,  some 
which  later  dictionary  writers  discard,  al- 
mugiay  alidada,  and  the  like,  still  remain 
clear  and  fresh  to  Bailey’s  mind.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  curious  case  in  point ‘  Dul- 
canton  (Arab.)  a  certain  Proposition  found 
out  by  Pythagoras,  upon  the  account  of 
which  he  sacrificed  an  Ox  to  the  Gods,  in 
Token  of  Thankfulness,  whence  Chaucer 
&c.,  uses  it  to  signify  any  knotty  Point  or 
Question.  'Fo  be  at  Dulcarnon,  to  be  non¬ 
plussed,  to  be  at  ones  Wits  end.’  To  clear 
up  the  whole  history  of  this  word,  which 
has  puzzled  many  a  reader  of  Chaucer,  the 
modem  critic  has  only  to  add  that  the  pro¬ 
position  in  question  is  that  of  the  squares 
on  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
that  its  well-known  figure  probably  sug¬ 
gested  the  Arabic  name,  which  dulcarnon  is 
intended  to  represent,  viz.,  dhu  ’/  kamain. 


*  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and  bib¬ 
liography  of  English  Dictionaries  is  prefixed  to 
Worcester’s  Dictionary. 
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‘  lord  of  the  two  horns.’*  Among'old  Eng¬ 
lish  law  terms,  again,  Bailey  includes  such 
as  these  : — abigevus,  ‘  a  thief  who  hath  sto¬ 
len  cattle’  (this  word  is  mediaeval  Latin 
from  abigojj-  bairnuin,  ‘a  poor  insolvent 
Debtor,  left  bare  and  naked,  who  was 
obliged  to  swear  in  Court  tliat  he  was  not 
worUi  more  than  five  Shillings  and  five 
Pence.’  Every  now  and  then,  as  we  turn 
over  the  leaves,  we  come  upon  strange 
words  which  set  themselves  to  us  like  puz¬ 
zles,  impelling  us  to  search  out  their  origin. 
Thus  frampole-fence,  ‘a  Privilege  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Manor  of 
Writtle  in  Essex,’  resolves  itself  on  further 
inquiry  into  franc-pole  fence,  a  local  tenant’s 
right  of  taking  poles  free.  Again,  chechin- 
quamins,  ‘  an  Indian  Fruit  which  resembles 
a  Chestnut,’  may,  after  due  search,  be  traced 
to  Captain  John  Smith’s  ‘  History  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,’  where  tlie  Fruit  and  its  American 
Indian  name  are  native.  It  is  true  that 
Bailey’s  alphabetical  vocabulary]cannot  be 
at  all  depended  on  as  complete,  even  as  to 
familiar  language  ;  for  instance,  such  words 
as  catile  and  fuddle  are  left  out.  Still  the 
presence  or  absence  of  particular  words 
and  meanings,  suggests  at  every  turn  some 
interesting  point  as  to  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Thus,  in  connexion  with  antick,  a 
buffoon  or  grotesque  figure  (antique),  Bai¬ 
ley  inserts  the  phrase  ‘  to  dance  the  anticks,' 
i.e.,  ‘  to  dance  after  an  odd  and  ridiculous 
manner,  or  in  a  ridiculous  dress,  like  a  Jack¬ 
pudding.’  This  phrase  seems  to  show  the 
transition  of  meaning  whereby  the  word 
antick  passed  through  the  description  of 
grotesque  performances  in  antique  guise,  till 
it  lost  tlie  sense  of  antiquity  and  retained 
only  that  of  grotesqueness,  or  buffoonery, 
with  which  modern  Englishmen  speak  of 
antics.  In  modern  dictionaries  this  link  in 
the  chain  of  meaning  is  dropped,  so  that 
the  etymology  of  the  word  hangs  imper¬ 
fectly  together.  To  take  another  instance 
of  historical  evidence  from  Bailey’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  we  find  turn,  the  West  Indian  name 
of  the  plant  on  which  the  cochineal  insect 
is  reared,  but  neither  ‘  prickly  pear  ’  nor 
‘  cactus  ’  is  given, so  that  it  seems  that  neither 
had  the  English  j>opular  name  of  ‘  prickly 
pear  ’  come  into  use  to  denote  the  plant, 
nor  had  botanists  revived,  as  a  designation 
for  the  whole  genus  it  belongs  to,  the  clas¬ 
sical  term  KuKTog,  cactus.  So  the  insertion 


*  Diog.  Laert.  *  Vit.  Pythag.’  xi.  See  also  the 
Athcnsium,’  Sept.  23rd,  1871,  p.  333. 


of  Abigail  as  a  personal  name,  but  not  as  a 
sportive  word  for  a  lady’s  maid,  reminds  us 
that  though  the  suggestion  of  this  use  is 
old  enough,  ‘  let  thine  handmaid  be  a  ser¬ 
vant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of 
my  lord,’  yet  the  word  had  not  made  its 
way  into  English  literature  in  Bailey’s 
time,  so  as  to  justify  him  in  inserting  an 
abigail  as  a  common  noun.  Again,  mo¬ 
dern  English  cooks  know  perfectly  well, 
though  modern  English  dictionaries  do 
not  give  it,  the  name  of  the  bain  Marie,  a 
hot-water  bath  in  which  stewpans  are  put 
to  keep  their  contents  at  an  eijual  heat. 
Bailey  has  not  exactly  the  cook’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  that  of  the  old  chemists,  who  used 
the  apparatus  to  heat  their  cucurbites,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  retorts,  and  knew  it  by  the 
name  of  Balneum  Mariie.  Tradition  says 
it  was  called  after  Mary  the  Jewess,  an  an¬ 
cient  alchemist,  though  the  apparatus  she 
invented  was  more  like  what  our  chemists 
call  a  sand-bath.* 

Not  to  pursue  these  curious  details  fur¬ 
ther,  we  may  look  at  Bailey’s  Dictionary 
from  another  point  of  view,  as  an  example 
of  a  fairly  learned  eighteenth  century  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  idea  of  the  constitution  of  his 
own  language.  He  has  not  reached  the 
main  principle  of  modern  English  philo¬ 
logy,  that  there  is  a  staple  English,  dis¬ 
tinguishable  through  above  a  thousand 
years  of  history,  during  which  it  has  at 
once  undergone  great  internal  increase 
and  decrease,  and  been  expanded  by  large 
absorption  from  other  tongues.  To  Bailey, 
‘English  Saxon’  and  ‘Norman  French’ 
are  alike  fundamentals  of  modern  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  he  defines  as  ‘  now  a  Mixture 
of  Saxon,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  Danish,  Nor¬ 
man,  and  Modem  French,  imbellish’d 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin.’  In  his  actual 
etymologies  of  words,  he  is  scarcely  trust¬ 
worthy  outside  the  very  simplest  and  most 
direct.  He  can  tell  us  more  or  less  pro¬ 
perly  that  to  eat  is  from  Anglo-Saxon  aian, 
easy  from  French  aise.  Anthropology  from 
dvO/xoTTog  and  Xoyia.  But  accepting  the 
authority  of  the  ‘  great  Names,  and  ap¬ 
proved  Etymologists’  of  his  time,  he  was 
not  content  to  follow  writers  like  Camden 
or  Skinner,  who  (as  times  went)  kept  tol¬ 
erably  within  the  limits  of  secure  and 
commonplace  derivations.  He  was  led 
astray  by  reckless  speculators  who  felt  at 


*  See  G.  F.  Rodwell  in  ‘Nature,’  Dec.  5th, 
1872. 
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liberty  to  imagine  derivations  where  evi¬ 
dence  fell  short,  and  who  had  thus  been 
led  to  frame  a  regular  ’system  of  laborious 
puns  which  they  called  etymologies.  It 
shows  the  comparative  strictness  of  ety¬ 
mology  in  our  day,  to  read  Bailey  calmly 
citing  Minshew’s  derivation  of  gmvn  from 
yow,  ‘  because  it  reacheth  below  the 
knees,’  of  sillabub  from  swilling  bubbles,  of 
herald  from  heirholden,  to  put  an  end  to, 
‘  because  they  are  sent  to  bring  Wars  to  an 
End.’  The  distinction  between  the  old 
and  the  new  school  of  etymologists  may 
be  expressed  in  the  criticism  they  might 
pass  on  such  derivations  as  these.  The 
old  school,  satisfied  with  the  abstract  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  origins,  would  ask  in  their 
defence,  ‘  how  do  you  know  that  they  are 
not  true  ?  ’  The  new  schools  set  little  ac¬ 
count  by  abstract  possibility,  and  demand 
positive  evidence  ‘  how  do  we  know  that 
they  are  true  ?  ’  Yet,  with  all  Bailey’s 
shortcomings,  he  did  a  great  work  for  the 
science  of  language  in  England,  by  bring¬ 
ing  out  etymology  from  the  special  books 
it  had  been  shut  up  in,  and  making  it  for 
the  first  time  an  element  of  the  popular 
dictionary.  In  order  at  once  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  quality  of  an  old-fashioned 
English  dictionary,  and  to  illustrate  its 
value  as  a  monument  in  the  history  of 
language,  we  have  described  this  one  at 
some  length.  But  in  noticing  the  well- 
known  works  which  followed  it,  and  were 
in  fact  more  or  less  developed  from  it,  we 
shall  only  briefly  show  their  salient  points, 
examining  them  not  minutely  and  at 
length  for  purposes  of  literary  history,  but 
broadly  and  briefly  in  order  to  judge  of 
their  practical  standing  and  the  bearing  of 
their  principles  on  future  schemes. 

It  was  an  important  day  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  when  Samuel  Johnson 
had  a  copy  of  Bailey’s  Dictionary  inter¬ 
leaved  as  a  repository  for  new  articles,  and 
set  himself  to  the  huge  task  of  lexico¬ 
graphy,  which  he  had  calculated  to  exe¬ 
cute  in  three  years,  and  with  vast  industry 
did  actually  finish  in  seven,  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  in  two  volumes  folio  appearing  in 
1755.  His  plan,  an  excellent  one,  was  to 
read  over  for  materials  such  standard  Eng¬ 
lish  books  as  his  own  or  his  friends’  libra¬ 
ries  could  supply,  his  amanuenses  copying 
out  the  pencil-scored  passages  in  slips,  ar¬ 
ranged  under  their  pro|5er  headings,  for 
him  to  provide  the  definitions  and  ety¬ 
mologies.  There  are  fewer  words  in  John¬ 


son’s  Dictionary  than  in  Bailey’s,  for  John¬ 
son’s  point  of  view  was  not  that  of  the 
word-collector,  with  a  fancy  for  whatever  is 
archaic  and  quaint,  but  of  the  practical 
literary  man,  seeking  to  settle  the  use  of  a 
standard  English,  and  to  enable  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  understand  such  books  as  were  read 
and  written  in  his  own  time.  As  he  says 
in  his  Preface,  ‘  Obsolete  words  are  ad¬ 
mitted  when  they  are  found  in  authors  not 
obsolete,  or  when  they  have  any  force  or 
beauty  that  may  deserve  revival.’  John¬ 
son  takes  Elizabethan  English  as  his  basis; 
‘  I  have  fixed  Sidney's  work  for  the 
boundary,  beyond  which  I  make  few  ex¬ 
cursions.  From  the  authors  which  rose  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech  might  be 
formed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
use  and  elegance.  If  the  language  of 
theology  were  extracted  from  Hooker  and 
the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  the  terms  of 
natural  knowledge  from  Bacon ;  the 
phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation 
from  Raleigh  ;  the  dialect  of  poetry  and 
fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney  ;  and  the 
diction  of  common  life  from  Shakespeare, 
few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for 
want  of  English  words,  in  which  they 
might  be  expressed.’  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  Johnson  here  does  injustice  to 
his  own  age,  in  treating,it  as  one  of  those 
torpid  periods  of  thought  and  style,  when 
language  might  bear  the  process  of  acade¬ 
mical  adjustment  and  limitation,  so  obvi¬ 
ously  absurd  in  an  age  like  our  own,  when 
the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  organization  of  ideas  demand  an  al¬ 
most  daily  creation  of  new  words.  For 
the  practical  purposes  of  the  school  dic¬ 
tionary,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  set 
some  limit  between  old  and  new  English, 
and  no  better  line  can  be  drawn  than 
Johnson’s  Elizabethan  boundary.  The 
comparative  permanency  of  such  English 
as  Johnson,  as  to  speak,  authorized,  has 
had  the  effect  of  almost  stripping  his  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  linguistic  curiosity.  It  is  as  a 
splendid  monument  of  Johnson’s  thought 
and  style  that  the  morlern  student  prizes 
the  Great  Dictionary.  But  if  his  quest  is 
philological,  he  soon  ceases  to  turn  over 
pages  filled  with  familiar  modem  words, 
used  in  familiar  modem  senses.  Johnson’s 
etymologies,  which  may  be  divided  into 
tolerable  and  intolerable,  are  on  a  level 
with  Bailey’s.  The  study  of  derivation  of 
words  had  scarcely  yet  become  a  serious 
subject.  Instead  of  criticising  Johnson’s 
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etymological  results,  it  is  enough  to  quote 
from  Boswell  his  own  account  of  his 
means,  when  Dr.  Adams  said  to  him, 
‘  This  is  a  great  work.  Sir ;  how  are  you  to 
get  all  the  etymologies?’  And  Dr.  John¬ 
son  replies,  ‘  Why,  Sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with 
Junius,  and  Skinner,  and  others ;  and 
there  is  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  Welsh  proverbs, 
who  will  help  me  with  the  Welsh.’  Every 
one  knows  that  the  main  value  of  John¬ 
son’s  Dictionary  lies  in  the  definitions, 
whose  example  has  contributed  so  much 
to  make  common  that  solid  precision  of 
language  which  was  Johnson’s  great  gift, 
and  in  the  quotations,  which  began  the 
habit  among  English  dictionary-makers  of 
using  this  method  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
evitable  failures  and  shortcomings  of  defi¬ 
nition. 

We  must  refer  to  Johnson  again  on  the 
general  questions  of  definition  and  quota¬ 
tion  in  dictionaries,  and  have  only  to  no¬ 
tice  the  attempts  of  editors  to  shape  his 
dictionary  into  one  sufficient  for  the  use  of 
the  present  century.  A  modern  writer, 
who  undertakes  to  continue  and  supple¬ 
ment  Johnson,  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  en¬ 
vied.  If  he  is  a  servile  follower,  the  philo¬ 
logical  reader  blames  him  for  not  correct¬ 
ing  Johnson.  If  he  is  an  innovator,  the 
literary  reader  blames  him  for  mutilating 
Johnson.  Todd,  whose  edition  api^eared 
first  in  1818,  aimed  at  supplementing  rather 
than  reforming.  Opening  it  at  hazard,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  additions  to  a  page 
or  two  of  the  original  work,  we  find  many 
more  or  less  necessary  completions  of 
groups  of  words,  viz.,  drouienr,  broiler^ 
brokenness:,  broken-bellied,  broken-winded, 
brokerlff,  brookmint,  brooky,  and  also  some 
obsolete  or  provincial  words,  as  brog^le,  to 
sniggle  for  eels,  broid  (old  form  of  braid), 
br^ekin,  a  buskin,  &c.  Though  scarcely 
bettering  Johnson’s  radically  defective 
mode  of  treatment,  for  temporary  practical 
use  I'odd’s  edition  was  an  improvement, 
and  was  popular  accordingly.  But  now- 
a-days  it  is  neither  satisfactory  as  Johnson 
nor  as  Dictionary,  and  for  library  purposes 
we  confess  to  a  preference  for  the  original 
folio  Johnson,  even  though  the  dealers 
value  it  at  less  than  it  cost  to  bind.  Dr. 
Latham’s  recently  published  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  a  vigorous  attempt,  by  a  modem 
scholar,  to  make  Todd’s  Johnson  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  dictionary  at  the  level  of 
our  time.  Much  of  the  rubbish  of  the 
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older  work  is  here  removed ;  babble  is  no 
longer  connected  with  babel,  nor  choke  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Hebrew  root,  nor  baggage,  a 
worthless  woman,  explained  as  so  called 
because  such  follow  camps.  New  terms, 
and  such  as  have  become  prominent  of 
late  years,  have  attention  paid  to  them, 
such  as  cab,  folklore,  melodrama.  The 
numerous  new  quotations  are  not  selected 
with  equal  judgment ;  thus  an  inapposite 
passage  about  the  surveyor  of  the  meltings 
is  superfluous,  but  the  extract  from  Ma¬ 
caulay  concerning  newsletter  and  nexvs- 
paper  is  instructive,  and  readers  of  Tenny¬ 
son  will  note  with  interest  the  early  form, 
since  altered,  of  a  well-known  line,  cited 
by  Dr.  Latham  to  contrast  the  use  of  the 
words  folk  and  people  in  the  plural : — 

‘  Let  the  peoples  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change.’ 

On  the  whole,  our  exf)erience  in  con¬ 
sulting  Latham’s  Dictionary  is,  that  it  is  a 
valuable  library  book,  generally  instructive, 
though  seldom  perfect.  Its  fundamental 
error  lies  in  the  very  scheme  of  moderniz¬ 
ing  Johnson. 

Seventy  years  elapsed  before  Johnson 
was  followed  by  Webster,  an  American  wri¬ 
ter,  who  had  indeed  little  of  his  genius,  but 
who  faced  the  task  of  the  English  Diction¬ 
ary  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  require¬ 
ments,  leading  to  better  practical  result 
An  interesting  sketch  of  Noah  Webster’s 
life  will  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of 
his  dictionary  (Goodrich  and  Porter’s). 
About  the  time  of  the  American  War  his 
father,  a  respectable  farmer,  started  him  in 
life  with  a  Yale  College  degree  and  an 
eight-dollar  bill.  He  maintained  himself 
as  a  teacher  while  he  studied  law,  and 
afterwards  compiled  for  school  use  a 
Spelling-book,  Grammar,  and  Reading- 
l)Ook,  the  first  published  in  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  Spelling-book,  the  as¬ 
tonishing  statement  is  made  that  twenty- 
four  millions  of  it  were  sold  up  to  1847, 
the  consequence  of  this  comparative  mono¬ 
poly  of  oithography  and  orthoepy  being 
the  present  almost  mechanical  uniformity 
of  American  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
The  practice  of  the^law,  and  political  writ¬ 
ing  which  he  carried  on  with  considerable 
influence,  occupied  much  of  Webster’*  ’.ime 
for  some  years,  till  in  1807  he  brought  out 
his  ‘  Philosophical  Grammar  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language.’  This  led  on  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dictionary,  on  which  he  spent,  not 
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counting  previous  dictionary  work,  twenty  Fortunately  for  both  countries,  social  and 
years  of  his  diligent  life,  during  which  he  literary  influences  have  combined  to  pre- 
and  his  family  lived  on  the  income  brought  vent  such  severance  of  speech,  and  even 
in  by  the  Spelling-book,  at  a  premium  of  to  cause  English  archaisms  to  retain  their 
something  less  than  a  cent  a  copy.  It  in-  place  in  American  scholarship,  and  Ame- 
spires  no  slight  feeling  of  respect  for  Web-  rican  neologisms  to  be  recognized  in 
ster’s  literary  conscience,  to  find  that  when,  English  literature.  The  acceptance  of  an 
after  years  of  labor,  the  fact  dawned  on  American  dictionary  in  England  has  itself 
him  which  had  never  dawned  on  Johnson,  had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up  the 
that  his  own  ignorance  of  the  derivation  of  community  of  speech,  to  break  which 
words  prevented  him  from  successfully  would  be  a  grievous  harm,  not  to  the 
evolving  their  meanings,  and  when,  further-  *  English-speaking  nations  alone  but  to 
more,  it  became  clear  to  his  judgment  that  mankind.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
Bailey  and  Johnson  the  lexicographers,  that  the  common  dictionary  must  suit 
and  Junius  and  Skinner  the  professed  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  no 
etymologists,  were  not  the  men  to  stand  fault  of  Webster  and  his  editors,  if  any 
him  in  stead,  he  simply  laid  his  dictionary-  New  Pmglander  fails  to  know  the  meaning 
work  aside  for  years,  to  explore  according  of  bend  dexter,  socage,  tally-ho,  jess,  words 
to  such  lights  as  he  could  see  by,  the  ori-  which  receive  equal  measure  of  justice 
gin  and  history  of  English  and  its  rela-  with  prairie  and  canyon,  pcnv-umv,  and 
tions  to  other  languages.  The  new  roads  mocassin,  caucus  and  wire-puller.  Every 
of  Indo-European  philology  were  then  but  dictionary-compilCT,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
just  opening,  and  it  is  evident  from  his  his  selection  and  treatment  of  words,  is 
etymologies  that  he  scarcely  entered  the  able  to*  exalt  some  and  degrade  others, 
lately  discovered  region.  Yet  his  labo-  thus  gaining  a  practical  influence  over  the 
rious  comparison  of  twenty  languages,  language  he  deals  with.  Fully  conscious 
though  never  published,  bore  fruit  in  his  of  this  influence,  Webster  used  it  with  in¬ 
own  mind,  and  his  training  placed  him  tent  in  his  dictionary.  Thus  it  was  his  de- 
both  in  knowledge  and  judgment  far  in  cision  as  a  zealous  purist  that  brought  in 
advance  of  Johnson  as  a  philologist,  the  revived  older  spelling  traveler,  wor- 
Webster’s  ‘American  Dictionary  of  the  shiped,  &c.,  and  substituted  the  Latin 
English  Language  ’  was  published  in  1828,  favor,  honor,  fox  the  English  fervour,  ho- 
and  of  course  ap|)eared  at  once  in  Eng-  nour,  &c.,  while,  for  the  s^e  of  uniformity, 
land,  where  successive  re-editing  has  as  the  old  but  unusual  forms  center,  niter,  are 
yet  kept  it  the  highest  place  as  a  practical  given  precedence  over  centre,  nitre,  &c. 
dictionary.  Webster’s  original  plan  raises  These  peculiarities,  accepted  by  the  Amer- 
several  points,  on  some  of  which  he  or  his  ican  public,  often  enable  the  reader  to  dis- 
successors  had  to  change  their  minds,  but  tinguish  at  a  glance  an  American  from  an 
which  are  none  the  less  interesting  for  this.  English  book.  A  bolder  attemjjt  of  Web- 
His  modest  plea  for  his  own  position  in  ster’s  was  to  restore  such  archaic  types  as 
his  Preface  is  that  the  American  peojjle  bruiegoom  for  bridegroom,  f ether  for  feather, 
need  an  American  dictionary,  and  this  &c.,  but  American  English  refused  to  go 
because,  in  countries  so  remote  as  Eng-  backward  in  history  so  far  as  this,  and  the 
land  and  America,  identity  of  ideas  cannot  reformer,  though  praised  by  (ierman  crit- 
be  preserved,  and  therefore  not  identi-  ics,  had  to  appear  in  his  later  editions  in 
ty  of  language.  Thus,  with  a  touch  the  character  of  a  relapser. 
characteristic  of  the  newly  emancipated  re-  The  good  average  business-like  charac- 
publican  casting  off  the  slough  of  Old  ter  of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  both  in  style 
World  institutions,  he  argues  that,  inas-  and  matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as 
much  as  hawking  and  hunting,  heraldry  Johnson’s  was  distinctly  unsuited  to  be 
and  the  feudal  system,  originated  terms  expanded  and  re-edited  by  other  ^hands. 
w’hich  formed  or  form  a  necessary  part  of  Professor  (ioodrich’s  edition  of  1847  is  not 
the  language  of  England,  these  terms  are  much  more  than  enlarged  and  amended, 
no  part  of  the  language  of  the  United  but  other  revisions  since  have  so  much 
States,  and  can  only  be  known  there  as  novelty  of  plan  as  to  be  described  as  dis- 
obsolete  or  foreign.  Experience,  however,  tinct  works,  and,  as  they  are  at  jiresent  for 
has  shown  the  real  bearings  of  the  case  sale,  we  take  leave  to  point  out  their  re- 
to  be  other  than  Webster  supposed,  spective  merits  and  defects.  The  ‘  Im- 
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penal  Dictionary,’  published  in  Scotland 
in  1850  and  1854,  with  a  Supplement  in 
1855,  is  based  on  Goodrich’s  Webster, 
and  introduced  the  plan,  since  so  much 
followed,  of  illustrating  a  few  words — one 
or  two  on  a  page  perhaps — with  woodcuts. 
Some  words  are  omitted,  and  a  number  in¬ 
troduced,  which,  so  far  as  a  slight  comparison 
serves  us  to  judge,  might  as  well  have  been 
left  out,  dodrans,  dog-legged  stairs,  glechoma, 
typhhps,  Xangti  (this  last  a  misunderstoo(i 
reading  of  Shang-ti,  the  Chinese  name  of 
the  Supreme  Deity),  &c.  It  is  in  the  phi¬ 
lological  part  that  the  editor.  Dr.  Ogilvie, 
has  made  the  largest  additions,  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  at  once  add  to  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  and  subtract  from  its  value.  A 
quasi-theological  speculation  on  the  origin 
of  language,  in  which  an  ‘original  Chaldee  ’ 
is  set  up  as  a  primitive  tongue  whence  both 
‘Shemitic’  and  ‘Japhetic’  languages  are 
derived,  serves  to  open  an  elaborate  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  crudest  absurdity  on  the 
relations  of  language,  and  to  display  the 
state  of  knowledge  which  induced  its 
author  to  tag  on  to  the  slight,  but  general¬ 
ly  sober  and  reasonable  etymologies  of 
shrewd  old  Webster,  a  collection  of  fancies 
l)elow  the  level  of  a  17th  century  etymolo¬ 
gist.  We  quote,  we  have  scarce  patience 
to  criticise,  a  few  examples  of  the  rubbish 
which  defaces  these  two  pretentious  vol¬ 
umes.  The  Biblical  corban  connected  with 
Latin  corbis,  French  corbeille ;  crony  with 
-Vrabic  karana,  to  join  or  associate;  to 
pare  (really  Latin  parare)  with  Hebrew 
bara,  to  cut  off.  Even  when  the  actual 
derivation  stdres  this  editor  in  the  face,  he 
can  often  escape  it  by  a  bold  spring  aside. 
Though  knowing  that  a  lance  is  Latin 
latuea,  he  calmly  refers  the  verb  to  lance  to 
Syriac  latifza,  to  shoot,  vomit;  though 
knowing  that  jolly  is  French  Jolt,  and  that 
it  signifies  Jovial,  he  flies  off  to  suggest  an 
origin  not  in  the  familiar  astrological  term, 
but  (of  all  things  imaginable)  in  the  feast 
of  yule.  Inasmuch  as  doff'xs  not  explained 
as  simple  do-off  (as,  of  course,  it  ought  to 
be),  but  set  down  to  Dutch  dojfen,  to  push 
or  thrust,  one  is  surprised  to  find  no  such 
outlandish  derivation  introduced  into  the 
other  members  of  the  group,  to  don  and  to 
dup  (‘  donn'd  his  clothes,  and  dapp'd  the 
chamber  door ’).  When  we  actually  find 
the  Jack  in  Jackass  referred  to  Armoric 
ozach,  a  husband,  it  is  quite  disappointing 
to  meet  with  no  similar  recondite  origin  for 
tom-cat.  A  concise  so-called  ‘  Student’s 
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Dictionary,’  by  the  editor  of  this  ‘  Imperial 
Dictionary,’  bears  date  as  late  as  1865. 
We  warn  the  public  in  plain  terms  against 
these  books,  desiring  to  do  all  in  our  pow¬ 
er  to  cause  their  prompt  suppression. 

The  American  revised  VVebster’s  Diction¬ 
ary  of  1864,  published  in  America  and 
England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order 
than  these  last.  It  bears  on  its  title-page 
the  names  of  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Porter, 
Jjut  inasmuch  as  its  especial  improvement 
is  in  the  etymological  department,  the  care 
of  which  was  committed  to  Dr.  Mahn  of 
Berlin,  we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  short  as 
the  Webster-Mahn  dictionary.  Many 
other  literary  men,  among  them  Professors 
Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of 
compilation  and  revision.  On  considera¬ 
tion  it  seems  that  the  editors  and  contribu¬ 
tors  have  gone  far  toward  improving  Web¬ 
ster  to  the  utmost  that  he  will  bear  im¬ 
provement.  The  vocabulary  has  become 
almost  complete  as  regards  usual  words, 
while  the  definitions  keep  throughout  to 
Webster’s  simple  careful  style,  and  the  de¬ 
rivations  are  assigned  with  the  aid  of  good 
modem  authorities.  The  philological  edi¬ 
tor,  far  from  showing  any  tendency  to  re¬ 
fer  English  words  to  a  primitive  Chaldee, 
or  otherwise  to  discover  linguistic  mare’s- 
nests,  has  an  even  too  strictly  limited  idea 
of  his  proper  range.  Not  only  does  he 
judiciously  avoid  the  attempt  to  trace  re¬ 
mote  connection  between  Semitic  and  Ary¬ 
an  languages,  but  he  scarcely  even  intro¬ 
duces  a  Sanskrit  root.  His  plan  is  to  give 
English  words  their  place  in  the  Teutonic 
family  if  they  are  originally  English,  and 
to  indicate  their  proximate  source  if  l)or- 
rowed,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Welsh,  Hin¬ 
dustani,  Persian,  Chinese,  or  what  not, 
with  such  further  etymology  as  may  bring 
into  view  the  original  idea.  Having  stated 
the  merits  of  the  work,  we  m.ay  briefly 
point  out  its  defects.  I’he  quotations,  if 
({notations  are  to  be  admitted  at  all,  are 
too  few.  As  to  the  derivations  of  the 
words,  in  discussing  presently  the  principles 
of  dictionary -etymology,  we  shall  have  to 
show  that  the  Webster-Mahn  shares  with 
others  of  less  merit  a  radical  failure  in 
scientific  arrangement.  Glancing  here 
and  there  over  the  etymological  details,  not 
curiously  hunting  through  the  volume  for 
blunders,  we  come  upon  various  slips  and 
statements,  open  to  mending.  Thus  bat¬ 
tledore  is  set  down  as  a  corruption  of  Span¬ 
ish  batallador,  ‘  a  great  combatant,  he  who 
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has  fought  a  great  many  battles but  a 
reference  to  the  ‘  Promptorium  Parvulo- 
rum’  (circa  1440)*  would  have  shown  the 
word  to  have  no  such  far-fetched  origin, 
for  it  there  denotes  the  similar  instrument 
called  a  beetle,  bailer,  batstaff,  &c.,  and 
used  by  washerwomen  for  beating  clothes, 

*  batybioure,  or  wasshyngc  betylle'  Again, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  name  of 
the  fish  doree  or  dory  is  French  doree,  gilt, 
from  its  yellow  color ;  but  when  the  deri- . 
vation  of  yohn  Dory  from  jaune  doree, 
golden  yellow,  is  repeated  in  this  careful 
dictionary,  w’e  must  ask  where  is  the  proof 
of  the  fish  ever  having  gone  by  the  name 
of  jaune  doree  at  all.  The  word  is  one 
which  has  been  mystified  by  several  of 
those  ingenious  guesses  which  are  the  pest 
of  historical  etynjology.  Latham  does  not 
indeed  settle  the  matter,  but  at  least  he 
knows  that  John  Dory  was  a  hero  of  pop¬ 
ular  literature  before  the  fish  dory  was 
identified  with  him  : — 

‘  As  it  fell  upon  a  holiday. 

And  upon  a  holy  tide- a, 

John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  nag, 

To  Paris  for  to  ridc-a.’ 

Again  the  Webster- Mahn  dictionary 
derives  pyramid  from  Greek  TTvpafitg, 
Egyptian  piromi  ;  but  scholars  would  re¬ 
ceive  witli  no  small  interest  any  proof 
that  such  an  Egyptian  word  with  such  a 
meaning  ever  existed.  The  etymologies 
of  words  taken  from  the  languages  of  na¬ 
tive  American  races,  are  sometimes  ill- 
considered  in  this  American  dictionary. 
Thus  the  term  to  jerk  meat,  i.e.,  to  cut  it 
into  thin  slices  or  strips  and  dry  it  in  the 
sun,  is  referrred  to  the  English  verb,  where¬ 
as  it  is  more  probably  adapted  from  the 
Peruvian  word  charqui,  denoting  meat  so 
prepared  in  native  fashion.  The  ingenuity 
w'hich  derives  barbecue  from  barbe  d-queue 
(quasi  ‘  snout-to-tail  ’)  is  quite  superfluous, 
for  the  word  is  native  West  Indian,  repre¬ 
sented  in  Spanish  barbacoa.  Lastly,  while 
canoe  is  properly  referred  to  West-Indian 
canoa,  it  is  a  mistake  to  connect  it  with 
French  canot,  ‘  a  little  boat,’  diminutive  of 


*  This  important  vocabularyljof  fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury  English  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Camden 
Society  (London,  1865),  edited  with  excellent 
notes  by  Mr.  Alliert  Way.  We  gladly  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity  of  returning  our  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  Albert  Way  for  this  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  English  Philology,and  only  regret  th.it 
we  have  been  unable  to  give  it  a  separate  notice. 


cane,  ‘  a  boat  the  resemblance,  curious 
as  it  is,  may  be  shown  by  the  evidence  of 
dates  to  be  accidental.  On  the  whole,  the 
Webster-Mahn  dictionary  as  it  stands,  is 
most  respectable,  and  certainly  the  best 
practical  English  dictionary  extant,  but  to 
construct  a  much  superior  lexicon  it  will, 
we  think,  be  necessary  to  set  aside  Web¬ 
ster’s  now  somewhat  antiquated  framework, 
and  begin  to  build  on  a  new  basis. 

For  some  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  last-named  work,  the  title  of  best  practi¬ 
cal  English  dictionary  might  plausibly  iiave 
been  claimed  for  another  American  lexicon, 
that  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester.  Its  author, 
from  a  boyhood  passed  in  farm  labor, 
struggled  upwards  to  a  college  education 
and  a  literary  life.  His  first  publications 
in  dictionary-work  were  abridgments  of 
Johnson  and  Webster,  and  he  afterwards 
brought  out  dictionaries  in  his  own  name, 
from  that  of  1830  to  his  completest  work, 
which  appeared  in  i860.  He  considered 
these  later  works  as  entirely  independent 
of  Webster’s,  yet  on  internal  evidence  of 
similarity  of  method,  and  frequent  close 
correspondence  of  the  definitions  and  au¬ 
thorities  chosen,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  un¬ 
derrated  his  debt  to  his  predecessor,  guide, 
and  model.  A  critic  happening  to  open 
the  volume  without  knowing  anything  of 
its  authorship,  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  he  had  before  him  one  of  the  series  of 
revised  and  enlarged  Webster’s  dictiona¬ 
ries.  Worcester’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  ’  has  also  an  English  as  well 
as  an  .American  publisher,  and  deserves 
the  good  reputation  which  it  has  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Looking  at  it  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  it  may  lie  sufficient  to  define  it  as 
a  vast,  industrious,  and  careful  work,  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  ‘  Imperial  Dictionary,’  but  infe¬ 
rior  in  most  points  to  the  Webster-Mahn. 

.Another  English  dictionary  is  to  be 
mentioned,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
lying  almost  off  the  line  of  literary  succes¬ 
sion  so  well  marked  hitherto.  To  under¬ 
stand  how  Richardson’s  Dictionary  came 
into  being,  we  must  look  not  so  much  to 
Bailey  and  Johnson  as  to  Horne  'I'ooke. 
‘  When  I  first  embarked  in  this  undertak¬ 
ing  (Richardson  says  in  his  Preface)  I  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  undoubted  chief 
of  philosophical  grammarians  had  not 
spoken  either  idly  or  untruly,  when  he  as¬ 
serted  that  a  new  dictionary  ought  to  be 
written,  and  of  a  very  different  kind  indeed 
from  “  anything  yet  attempted  anywhere.” 
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...  I  further  felt  that  the  volumes  of 
Home  Tooke  had  developed  a  new  theory 
I  of  language  .  .  .  and  that  upon  those 

principles  I  must  compose  my  work. 

!  Richardson  labored  a  great  part  of  his  life 
I  at  his  task,  and  at  last  was  able  to  dismiss 
I  from  his  mind  the  oft-felt  fear  lest  like  Vos- 
_  sius,  Junius,  and  Lye,  he  should  die  and 
*  leave  his  work  for  his  successor  to  publish. 
With  the  inscription  of  ‘  Thalatta,  Thalatta,’ 
to  this  announcement,  he  sent  his  two  great 
volumes  in  1837  into  the  world,  which  still 
prizes  them,  though  not  exactly  at  his  valua- 
I]  tion.  Horne  Tooke’s  ‘  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,’  which  in  great  part  is  an  essay  of  an 
I  etymological  English  dictionary,  may  be 
I  i  considered  as  Richardson’s  type,  and  the 
[  thorough-going  use  of  English  to  explain 
English  caused  the  best  as  tt  did  the  worst 
qualities  of  both.  To  start  with  the  ety- 
;  mology  of  each  word  as  the  main  clue  to 
!  its  development  into  successive  meanings  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Richardson’s 
I  Dictionary,  and  goes  far  to  account  for 

i  its  unlikeness  to  others  based  on  definition 

i  •  of  practical  meaning.  Richardson  does 
j  '  not  define  elaborately,  but  rather  leaves 
’  ■  the  significations  of  each  word  to  be  settled 

I  between  the  etymology  and  the  quotations. 
The  method  is  well  adapted  to  serve  the 
progress  of  philology  by  incessantly  excit- 
-  ing  the  student’s  interest  in  tracing  the 

; '  growth  of  this  or  that  family  of  words.  It 

i  is  in  his  plan  of  compiling  under  word 
I  after  word  their  admirable  ladders  of  quo- 
j  tations  ‘  arranged  chronologically  from  the 
I  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the 
!  present  century,’  that  Richardson’s  great 

I~ii  merit  lies.  By  thus  arranging  English 

t  along  a  definite  historical  line  he  did  valu¬ 
able  and  permanent  work.  Take  for  ex- 
ample  his  treatment  of  the  word  sad:  it  is 
Ijl  indeed  an  open  question  how  far  he  is  right 
]j  in  connecting  it  with  the  verb  to  se/y  but 
its  early  sense  of  set,  firm,  is  shown  by  the 
passage  from  Wiclif s  Luke  vi.,  ‘  and  it 
J  myghte  not  move  it,  for  it  was  founded  on 
a  sad  stoon  ;’  and  again  the  transference 
i  from  its  material  meaning  to  the  metaphor- 
:  ical  sense  of  grave,  serious,  is  shown  in  the 

I  passage  from  Berners’  ‘  Froissart,’  ‘whiche 
!  treaty  was  wysely  handled  by  sadde  and 

1  discrete^  counsayle  of  bothe  parties ;’  and 

^  so  on  into  the  other  senses  of  the  word. 

Even  in  the  multitude  of  cases  where 
I  Richardson  goes  astray  in  his  etymology, 
j|  his  quotations  may  often  point  out  to  the 

1  caref^ul  reader  the  surer  track  which  the 


writer  missed.  Take  his  treatment  of  prim¬ 
rose,  which  he  crudely  interprets  as  the 
prime  rose,  first  rose  or  flower  of  spring. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  he  cites  the  older 
form  primerole  as  used  by  Chaucer  : — 

‘  Her  shoon  were  laced  on  her  legges  hie, 

She  was  a  primerole,  a  piggesnie.’ 

This  is  a  broad  enough  hint  of  the  real  de¬ 
rivation  of  the  word,  French  primeverole, 
primerole.  Mediaeval  Latin  primula  veris, 
words  indicating  what  is  still  expressed  in 
the  Italian  name,yf<7r  di spring- 
flower.  Dr.  Prior,  in  his  ‘  Popular  Names 
of  British  Plants,’  cites  the  name  as  given 
in  the  ‘  Crete  Vi.txh9.\\,’  pry  me  rolles,  show¬ 
ing  a  step  by  which  popular  language  cor¬ 
rupted  the  outlandish  unintelligible  prime¬ 
role  into  primrose,  which  had  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ear  a  sort  of  nonsensical  sense  ;  the 
same  authority  states  that  the  original 
claimant  of  the  name  primrose,  as  shown 
by  old  botanical  books,  is  the  daisy.  For 
once  Johnson  is  right,  and  Webster-Mahn 
wrong,  as  to  this  word.  Another  case  of 
Richardson’s  quotations,  which  may  serve 
to  correct  his  etymology,  may  be  instanced 
from  the  word  clock,  which  he  fancies  is 
‘  so  called  because  it  clicketh.'  Remem¬ 
bering  how  late  was  the  invention  of  the 
escapement-clock  which  clicks,  the  dic¬ 
tionary-maker  ought  to  have  seen  the  mis¬ 
take  of  his  derivation,  when  he  cited  Stow’s 
account  of  Pope  Savianus  (a.d.  606),  who 
‘  commanded  cloches  and  dyals  to  be  set  up 
in  churches,  to  distinguish  the  hours  of  the 
day,’  and  also  when  he  showed  the  use  of 
the  word  clock  in  a  fifteenth-century  docu¬ 
ment,  Chaucer’s  delightful  description  of 
the  old  wife’s  clock  Chaunteclere,  who 
crew  so  accurately  ‘  whan  degrees  fyftene 
were  ascendid  ’ : — 

‘  VVel  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge, 

Than  is  a  clok,  or  any  abbey  orloge.’ 

The  English  word  clock,  French  cloque, 
cloche,  denoted  the  bell  on  which  the  hours 
were  first  struck  by  hand  (as  the  watchman 
to  this  day  strikes  at  stated  times  the  great 
bell  in  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice),  and  in  later  ages  by  the  machine 
which  we  now  call  the  clock.  These  in¬ 
stances  show  at  once  the  vast  superiority 
of  Richardson’s  evidence  to  his  inferences, 
the  entire  unsuitableness  of  his  vo  umes 
for  a  household  authority,  and  their  unsur¬ 
passed  value  to  the  educated  student  as  a 
treasury  of  apt  quotations  illustrating  the 
history  of  English. 
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It  is  dear,  from  this  account  of  exist¬ 
ing  English  dictionaries,  that  the  Philolo¬ 
gical  Society  had  good  cause  to  set  about 
constructing  a  new  one.  At  the  outset, 
however,  their  scheme  was  not  devised 
to  remedy  the  special  defaults  which  we 
have  as  yet  dwelt  on.  Their  first  inten¬ 
tion,  as  their  published  papers  record,  was 
to  complete  the  dictionary  rather  than  to 
reform  it.  In  1857,  they  determined  to 
form  a  collection  of  words  hitherto  unre¬ 
gistered  in  the  dictionaries  of  Johnson  and 
Richardson,  with  a  view  of  publishing  a 
supplementary  volume  which  might  be 
us^  with  these.  The  idea  was  taken  up 
energetically,  and  a  committee  was  form¬ 
ed  to  carry  it  out,  till  the  suggestion 
arose  that  the  scheme  should  be  extended 
to  the  compilation  of  a  new  complete  dic¬ 
tionary,  more  scientific  than  any  existing. 
Accordingly  the  Philological  Society,  at 
its  meeting  on  January  7th,  1858,  resolv¬ 
ed  that  instead  of  a  supplement  to  the 
standard  English  dictionaries,  a  New  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  Language  should  be 
prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty.  Two  committees  were  appointed  :  one 
literary  and  historical,  consisting  of  the 
then  Dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Trench), 
Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Coleridge  ;  the  other  etymological,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  and 
Professor  Malden.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  publication  of  the  work  in 
parts,  but  fifteen  years  have  since  passed, 
and  though  a  really  vast  work  has  been 
done  in  collecting  and  editing  materials, 
no  part  has  reached  the  final  stage  of  com¬ 
pleteness.  What  the  future  of  the  under¬ 
taking  may  be,  not  even  those  most  devo¬ 
ted  to  it  can  predict  with  much  certainty, 
but  meanwhile  we  have  in  print  the  Pro¬ 
spectus  and  Rules,  with  some  subsidiary 
vocabularies,  &c.,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  a 
brief  account  may  be  given  of  the  scheme, 
and  its  merits  judged  of.  The  dictionary  is 
to  consist  of  three  parts,  viz.,  (i.)  a  ‘  Main 
Dictionary’ ;  (ii.)  a  vocabulary  of  technical 
and  scientific  terms  and  proper  names  of 
persons  and  places  ;  (iii.)  and  an  etymolo¬ 
gical  appendix.  The  ‘  Main  Dictionary,’ 
and  the  Supplement  succeeding  it,  are  to 
find  room  for  all  English  words.  ‘  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  view  (say  the  framers  of  the 
proposal)  the  first  requirement  of  every 
lexicon  is  that  it  should  contain  every 
word  occurring  in  the  literature  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  it  professes  to  illustrate.’  It  is  not 
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merely  what  may  be  called  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  that  comes  within  the  range  of  the 
jirogramme.  From  the  rules,  it  appears 
that  the  Main  Dictionary  is  to  admit  ob¬ 
solete,  provincial,  local,  and  slang  words, 
where  vouched  for  by  some  creditable 
authority.  The  treatment  of  these  words, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is  to  be  as 
thorough  as  the  range  is  wide.  The  ety¬ 
mology  is  not  only  to  give  the  proximate 
origin  of  each  word,  but  also  to  exhibit 
several  of  its  affinities  in  the  related  lan¬ 
guages,  always  including  that  language 
(such  as  Sanskrit,  &c.),  which  seems  to 
present  the  radical  element  in  its  oldest 
form.  The  etymological  appendix  is  to 
contain  general  philological  information  as 
to  roots,  affixes,  &c.,  necessary  to  com- 
jilete  the  sjiecial  items  of  the  vocabularies. 
The  task  of  tracing  the  development  of 
successive  senses  of  words  is  fully  faced  by 
the  committee,  who  lay  it  down  thus  :  ‘  In 
the  treatment  of  individual  words  tlie  his¬ 
torical  principle  will  be  fully  adopted  ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
more  clearly  and  fully  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  or  even  attempted,  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  sense,  or  various  senses,  of 
each  word  from  its  etymology  and  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  bring  into  clear  light 
the  common  thread  which  unites  all  to¬ 
gether.’  Moreover,  they  design  to  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  of  tliis  linguistic  growth, 
change,  and  decay,  by  a  system  of  appro¬ 
priate  quotations,  showing  the  epoch  of 
the  appearance  of  eacli  word  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  limits  of  its  various  phases 
of  meaning. 

To  carry  out  this  immense  scheme,  an 
elaborate  co-operative  system  has  l>een  ar¬ 
ranged.  English  is,  for  convenience,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  periods  : — the  first  from 
Henry  III.’s  time  (1250)  to  the  printing 
of  an  English  New  Testament  (1526) ;  the 
second  extending  to  Milton’s  death  (1674) ; 
the  third  thence  to  our  own  time.  All  Eng¬ 
lish  words  are  to  be  classed  in  the  perioils 
they  belong  to  ;  and,  as  aids  in  fixing 
their  ap|)earance  and  duration,  standard 
lists  are  adopted  or  drawn  up  for  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  a  volunteer  army  of  readers,  who 
undertake  to  overrun  the  field  of  English 
literature,  amassing  the  linguistic  material 
out  of  which  a  number  of  sub-editors  have 
to  select  the  items  fit  for  actual  use,  upon 
which,  by  the  laborious  and  critical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  arrangement,  definition,  and  de¬ 
rivation,  the  editing  of  the  dictionary  at 
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large  is  to  be  at  last  accomplished.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  readers  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  materials  may  be  had  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  fur¬ 
ther  into  these  details  here.  To  judge 
from  Mr.  Fumivall’s  last  reports  of  the  |)o- 
sition  of  the  undertaking,  which  give  the 
state  of  the  sub-editing,  letter  by  letter,  it 
appears  that  this  work,  preparatory  to  the 
actual  elaboration  of  the  dictionary,  may 
be  now  half  or  three-quarters  done,  but  is 
almost  at  a  stand.  The  question  which 
arises  is  not  so  much  When  will  the  great 
work  be  done  ?  as  Will  it  ever  be  done  ? 
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in  our  time  at  least.  An  effort  as  great, 
or  greater  than  that  which  started  the  New 
English  Dictionary  fourteen  years  ago, 
will  be  needed  to  complete  it  fourteen 
years  hence.  Let  us  hope  that  whether 
under  the  present  or  some  new  plan,  Eng¬ 
lish  energy  and  skill  will  carry  the  under¬ 
taking  through.  As  matters  stand,  a  crit¬ 
ical  survey  of  the  general  principles  of  dic¬ 
tionary-compiling,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Philological  Society’s  scheme,  seems 
suitably  timed. —  Quarterly  Rn'iew. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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More  thah  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  gallant  men  and  beautiful  wo¬ 
men  were  intriguing  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  this  countr)'  was 
being  rapidly  invaded  by  a  new  species  of 
Rodent.  Wherever  it  settled  itself,  the 
familiar  black  rat,  which  a  few  generations 
before  had  also  been  an  invader,  gradually 
disappeared,  being  either  eaten  up  or  gra¬ 
dually  absorbed  by  the  stronger  and  more 
voracious  race.  If  the  Jacobites  among 
our  forefathers  were  unfortunate  in  their 
adherence  to  the  ancient  line  of  kings, 
and  were  doomed  to  suffer  in  purse  and 
person  for  their  loyalty,  they  took  their 
revenge  in  many  a  humorous  sally  at  the 
expense  of  the  usurpers,  as  the  house  of 
Hanover  were  then  designated  by  the 
Jacobites  and  their  supporters.  A  Jaco¬ 
bite  wag  gravely  associated  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  the  brown  rat  with  the 
coming  of  our  first  Hanoverian  monarch, 
and  dubbed  the  long-tailed  and  whiskered 
freebooter  who  took  possession  of  lodgings 
and  victuals  without  asking  “  by  your 
leave,”  the  Hanoverian  rat.  What  was 
the  pleasantry  of  a  few  in  a  generation  be¬ 
came  the  belief  of  the  many,  and  within 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
known  more  than  one  aged  person,  who 
could  speak  of  “  the  forty-five”  at  second 
hand,  who  religiously  believed  that  the 
first  brown  rat  ever  seen  in  these  islands 
came  across  in  the  ship  which  brought  the 
new  dynasty  to  England. 

Another  section  of  the  public  believed 
that  the  brown  rat  came  from  Norway, 
and  to  this  day,  among  the  vulgar,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Norway  rat  It  is  need¬ 


less  to  tell  our  readers  that  neither  of  these 
titles  was  correct,  as  it  has  long  been  esta¬ 
blished  that  the  brown  rat  hails  from  the 
far  East — from  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  has  accom¬ 
panied  man  in  all  his  wanderings  over  the 
earth,  sharing  his  poverty  and  his  afflu¬ 
ence;  eating  contentedly  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  provender  of  the  poor,  and  levying  a 
toll  on  the  luxuries  of  nobles  and  of  kings. 

The  Norway  rat,  of  which  we  wish  to 
say  a  few  words,  is  the  Lemming,  a 
species  of  the  mouse  tribe,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  guinea  pig,  to  which  in 
form  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance, 
only  the  head  and  body  are  flatter.  Its 
length  is  about  six  inches,  of  which  the 
short  stump  of  a  tail  forms  half  an  inch. 
It  is  black  in  color,  mottled  with  tawny 
spots,  which  vary  in  their  disposition  in 
different  individuals,  and  the  belly  is  white, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow.  The  fore 
legs  are  short  and  strong,  and  the  hind 
legs  are  nearly  one  half  longer  than  the 
former,  enabling  it  to  run  with  considera¬ 
ble  speed.  The  feet  are  armed  with  strong 
hooked  claws,  five  in  number,  enabling  it 
to  burrow  in  the  earth  and  among  the 
frozen  snows  of  its  native  region.  Its 
cheeks  are  blanched,  and  it  sports  a  pair 
of  long  light  whiskers,  and  its  eyes,  though 
small,  are  beautifully  black  and  pierc¬ 
ing.  The  lip  is  divided,  and  the  ears  are 
small  and  sharply  pointed.  As  its  home 
borders  on  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Kolen  Mountains  which 
separate  Sweden  from  Nordland,  its  hair 
is  both  thick  and  soft,  and  becomes  almost 
white  during  the  long  and  cheerless  win- 
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ter  of  these  inhospitable  regions.  The 
skin  is  much  thinner  than  in  any  of  its 
congeners.  When  enraged  it  gives  utte¬ 
rance  to  a  sliarp  yelp,  similar  to  that  of  a 
month-old  terrier  whelp. 

If  not  so  active  and  frisky  as  its  brown 
congener,  it  is  a  lively  little  fellow  when 
met  with  in  its  native  haunts  during  the 
short  summer — now  sitting  on  its  haunches 
nibbling  at  a  piece  of  lichen,  or  the  cat¬ 
kins  of  the  birch,  which  it  conveys  to  its 
mouth  with  its  forepaws,  after  the  manner 
of  the  squirrel,  or  engaging  in  a  romp 
with  its  fellows,  popping  in  and  out  of  its 
burrow  in  the  earth  where  it  sleeps  and 
rears  its  young,  of  which  the  female  has 
two  or  three  litters  annually,  numbering 
from  five  to  seven  in  each.  It  is  a  most 
audacious  little  fellow,  and  fears  neitlier 
man  nor  beast,  refusing  to  give  way  save  on 
the  compulsion  of  superior  force.  Travel¬ 
lers  speak  of  having  seen  them  frisking 
about  in  hundreds  in  their  native  forests, 
when  they  dispute  the  path  even  with  man. 
From  the  vantage  ground  of  the  mounds 
of  earth  at  the  entrance  to  their  burrows, 
they  sit  on  their  beam  ends  and  scan  the 
intruders  with  comical  gravity.  If  the 
traveller  has  a  dog  with  him,  unhappily 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  this  cool  and  im¬ 
pudent  varmint,  he  will  likely  advance 
with  the  easy  notuhalance  of  his  tribe  to 
smell  the  odd  little  animal — which  betrays 
no  fear  at  his  approach — to  be  rewarded 
by  a  sharp  and  trenchant  bite  on  the  nose ; 
a  reception  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that 
it  is  ten  chances  to  one  against  his  prose¬ 
cuting  his  investigations  further,  for  a  dog  is 
too  well  bred  to  attack  any  strange  living 
object  which  awaits  his  approach,  and  his 
natural  politeness  is  increased  in  favor  of 
an  animal  which,  as  the  Scotch  proverb 
hath  it,  “  Takes  the  first  word  of  ‘  Fly- 
ting,’  ”  />.,  inaugurates  hostilities. 

Unlike  many  of  its  congeners,  the  Lem¬ 
ming  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  store  of 
food  to  last  it  through  the  long  winter, 
when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  and 
as  it  does  not  hibernate,  it  is  driven  to  many 
a  hard  shift  in  its  struggle  for  a  subsistence. 
It  devours  the  bark  of  trees  and  small 
twigs,  and  drives  tunnels  through  the  snow 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  eating 
every  shred  of  vegetation  it  meets  with. 
These  food  burrows  are  all  connected  witli 
a  main  burrow,  leading  to  its  home  in  the 
earth,  which  is  ventilated  by  a  hole  driven 
obliquely  through  the  snow  to  the  surface. 
These  air  shafts  guide  the  Arctic  fox  and 
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the  Ermine  to  their  whereabouts,  and  they 
devour  many  of  them,  while  kites  and 
other  predaceous  birds  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  pick  them  up  when  they  emerge 
upon  the  surface.  'I’lie  natives  of  these 
regions  kill  and  eat  tliem  during  summer, 
when  they  are  in  good  condition ;  and  a 
travelled  friend  of  ours,  who  has  partaken 
of  its  flesh,  speaks  of  it  as  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  their  scanty  cuisine.  When 
captured  young  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 
becomes  an  interesting  pet.  VV’e  saw  one 
once  in  the  possession  of  a  Montrose 
skipper,  which  allowed  itself  to  be  handled 
and  fed  out  of  the  hand,  but  it  had  an 
awkward  habit  of  fixing  its  incisors  into 
the  fingers  of  an  incautious  admirer  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  During  sum¬ 
mer  they  swarm  with  vermin  to  such  an 
extent  that,  although  when  examined  sin¬ 
gly  they  can  scarcely  be  discerned  by  the 
naked  eye,  they  cliange  the  color  of  the 
animal  to  a  dull  red. 

The  Lemming  multiplies  so  rapidly,  that 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  seasons 
food  becomes  scarce,  and  on  the  approach 
of  some  winter  when  the  food  question 
has  become  one  of  life  or  death,  the  over¬ 
stocked  market  is  relieved  by  an  expedient 
unparalleled  in  its  nature  among  four-footed 
animals.  This  singular  little  creature  is  so 
local  in  its  habits,  that,  unless  under  the 
circumstances  we  are  about  to  narrate,  it 
never  leaves  the  mountain  regions  to  esta¬ 
blish  itself  on  the  plains,  where  food  is 
more  abundant. 

The  inhuman  suggestion  of  a  modem 
writer  that  our  paupers  should  be  packed 
into  rotten  ships,  which  should  be  sent  out 
to  sea  and  scuttled,  is  something  like  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Lemmings  them¬ 
selves,  to  avert  the  famine  which  threatens 
to  annihilate  the  entire  species.  W'hen 
the  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  partial  extermination  for  the  benefit  of 
the  race,  or  total  extermination  by  starva¬ 
tion  can  no  longer  be  delayed,  they  as¬ 
semble  in  countless  thousands  in  some  of 
the  mountain  valleys  leading  into  the 
plains,  and  the  vast  army  of  martyrs  being 
selected,  they  pour  across  the  country  in 
a  straight  line,  a  living  stream,  often  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  mile  in  length  and  many  yards 
in  breadth,  devouring  every  green  thing  in 
their  line  of  march ;  the  country  over 
which  they  have  passed  looking  as  if  had 
been  ploughed,  or  burned  with  fire.  They 
march  principally  by  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  resting  during  the  day,  but  never 
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seek  to  settle  in  any  particular  locality, 
however  abundant  food  may  be  in  it,  for 
their  final  destination  is  the  distant  sea, 
and  nothing  animate  or  inanimate,  if  it 
can  be  surmounted,  retards  the  straight 
onward  tide  of  their  advance. 

When  the  Reindeer  gets  enveloped  in 
the  living  stream,  they  will  not  even  go 
round  its  limbs,  but  bite  its  legs  until,  in 
its  agony  and  terror,  it  plunges  madly 
about,  crushing  them  to  death  in  hundreds, 
and  even  killing  them  with  its  teeth.  If  a 
man  attempts  to  stem  the  living  torrent, 
they  leap  upon  his  legs ;  and  if  he  lay 
about  him  with  a  stick,  they  seize  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  hold  on  to  it  with  such 
determined  pertinacity  that  he  may  swing 
it  rapidly  round  his  head  without  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  loosen  their  hold.  If  a  com 
or  hay  rick  be  in  the  way,  they  eat  their 
way  through  it ;  and  on  arriving  at  the 
smooth  face  of  a  rock,  they  pass  round  it, 
forming  up  in  close  column  again  on  the 
other  side.  Lakes,  however  broad,  are 
boldly  entered,  and  the  passage  attempt¬ 
ed  ;  and  rivers,  however  deep  and  rapid, 
are  forded,  impediments  in  the  water  be¬ 
ing  as  boldly  faced  as  those  on  shore. 
They  have  been  known  to  pass  over  a 
boat  and  to  climb  on  to  the  deck  of  a 
ship,  passing  without  stop  or  stay  into 
the  water  on  the  further  side. 

Their  natural  instincts  are  not  in  abey¬ 
ance  during  this  migration,  as  females  are 
frequently  seen  accompanied  by  their 
young,  and  carrying  in  their  teeth  some 
one  which  had  succumbed  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  march,  which  might  not  be  stayed 
until  the  helpless  one  was  recruited. 

Foxes,  Lynxes,  Weasels,  Kites,  Owls, 
&c.,  hover  on  their  line  of  march  and 
destroy  them  in  hundreds.  The  fish  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes  lay  a  heavy  toll  upon 
them,  and  vast  numbers  are  drowned,  and 
die  by  other  accidents  in  “  flood  and  field 
but  the  survivors,  impelled  by  some  irre¬ 
sistible  instinct,  press  onwards  with  no 
thought  of  stopping,  until  they  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sea,  sinking  in  its  depths  as 
they  become  exhausted  in  such  numbers 
that  for  miles  their  bodies,  thrown  up  by 
the  tide,  lie  putrefying  on  the  shore. 
Comparatively  few  ever  return  to  their 
native  haunts,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  do  so,  as  they  have  been  seen 
on  the  return,  pursuing  their  backward 
journey  in  the  same  fearless  and  determined 
manner  as  their  advance. 

The  peasants  witness  thb  dread  incursion 


with  terror.  Until  lately  they  believed 
that  the  vast  horde  was  rained  from  heaven 
as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  and  during 
the  time  of  their  passage  they  used  to  as¬ 
semble  in  the  churches,  the  priests  reciting 
prayers  specially  composed  for  such  vi.sita- 
tions.  It  was  also  believed  that  the 
Reindeer  ate  them,  and  that  they  so 
poisoned  the  ground  they  passed  over  that 
they  would  not  eat  on  it  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  As  we  have  seen,  the  reindeer 
bites  them  with  its  teeth  in  its  agony  and 
terror,  and  the  complete  sweep  they  make 
of  every  blade  of  grass  on  their  line  of 
march  satisfactorily  accounts  for  its  declin¬ 
ing  for  a  time  to  graze  upon  it. 

A  recent  writer  tells  us,  that  in  addition 
to  this  wholesale  migration,  which  takes 
place  about  twice  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  smaller  migrations  occur,  in  which 
many  are  killed,  while  others  live  to  retOm 
to  their  haunts ;  but  as  there  are  several 
species  of  lemmings  spread  over  the  north¬ 
ern  regions  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
world,  he  may  allude  to  another  variety 
than  the  one  we  have  been  dealing  with, 
which  is  the  Mus  lemmus  of  Linnaeus  and 
Pallas. 

The  superstitious  notions  and  wonderful 
reports  once  prevalent  with  regard  to  the 
lemming,  as  recorded  by  old  writers,  are 
not  without  interest.  Olaus  Magnus  says  : 

“  In  the  foresaid  Helsingia,  and  provinces  that 
are  near  to  it,  in  the  diocese  of  Unsal,  small 
beasts  with  four  feet,  that  they  call  I.emmar  or 
Lemmus,  as  big  as  a  rat,  with  a  skin  diverse- 
coloured,  fall  out  of  the  ayr  in  tempests  and  sudden 
storms ;  but  no  man  knows  from  whence  they 
come — whether  from  the  remoter  islands,  and 
are  brought  hither  by  the  wind,  or  else  they 
breed  of  feculent  matter  in  the  clouds  ;  yet  this  is 
proved,  that  so  soon  as  they  fall  down  there  is 
found  green  grass  in  their  bellies  not  yet  digested. 
These,  like  locusts,  falling  in  great  swarms,  de¬ 
stroy  all  green  things,  and  all  dyes  they  bite  on, 
by  the  venome  of  them.  'Fhis  swarm  lives  so  long 
as  they  feed  on  new  grass.  Also  they  come  to- 
ether  in  troops  like  swallows  that  are  ready  to 
y  away ;  but  at  the  set  time  they  either  dye  in 
heaps  with  a  contagion  of  the  earth  (by  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  them  the  a^r-grows*pestilentiall  and  the 
people  are  troubled  with  vertigos  or  the  jaundice) ; 
or  they  are  devoured  by  beasts  called  commonly 
lekeirt  or  hermalins,  and  these  Ermines  grow  fat 
thereby,  and  their  skins  grow  larger.” 

Schoeffer,  whom  we  next  cite,  believed 
that 

“  They  sometimes  make  war,  and  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  two  armies  along  the  lakes  and  mea¬ 
dows.  They  seem  likewise  to  commit  suicide,  for 
they  are  found  suspended  in  the  branches  of 
trees;  and  they  probably  throw  themselves  in 
troops  into  waters,  like  the  swallows.” 
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Although  prepared  to  believe  that  they 
hanged  themselves,  he  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  bred  in  the  clouds.  He 
says : 

“  Wormius  thinks  plainly  that  they  are  bred  in 
the  clouds  ;  but  the  learned  Isaac  Vossius,  in  his 
notes  to  Pomponius  Mela,  corrects  him  and  says, 
the  reason  why  these  animals  are  supposed  to 
fall  from  the  clouds  is,  because  they  used  not  to 
appear,  but  immediately  after  rain  they  creep  out 
of  their  holes,  cither  for  that  they  are  filled  with 
water,  or  because  this  creature  thrives  much  in 
rain,  which  opinion  seems  most  prol>abie  to  me.” 

Pontoppidan,  writing  at  a  later  period, 
says : 

“  They  multiply  very  fast  by  what  we  see  of 
them,  though,  God  be  praised,  but  seldom,  i.e., 
about  once  or  twice  in  twenty  years,  when  they 
come  from  their  {)eculiar  abodes.  At  these  times 
they  gather  in  great  flocks  together,  consisting  of 
many  thousands,  like  the  hosts  of  God,  to  execute 
His  will — i.e.,  to  punish  the  neighboring  inhabit¬ 
ants  by  destroying  the  seed,  com,  and  grass ;  for 
when  this  flock  advances  they  make  a  visible 
pathway  on  the  earth  or  ground,  cutting  off  all 
that  is  green,  and  this  they  have  power  and 
stren^h  to  do  till  they  reach  their  appointed 
bounds,  which  is  the  sea,  in  which  they  swim  a 
little  about,  and  then  sink  and  drown.” 

Pontoppidan,  who  had  never  seen  the 
Lemming  alive,  although  he  collected  a 
large  amount  of  interesting  information, 
credible  and  incredible,  regarding  it,  notes 
a  holiday  held  in  his  time  throughout 
Bergen,  termed  a  mouse  festival,  which 
had  so  far  degenerated  from  its  ancient 
purpose,  that  the  peasants  put  on  their 
holiday  clothes  and  went  to  sleep.  In 
former  times  the  day  was  kept  as  a  solemn 
fast  “  to  avert  the  plague  of  lemen  and 
other  mice,  which  some  pretend  have  been 
used  to  fall  down  formerly  from  the  clouds.” 

Wormius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lem¬ 
ming,  gives  an  exorcism  used  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  : 

“  I  exorcise  you,  pestiferous  worms,  mice 
birds,  locusts,  or  other  animals,  by  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  both,  that  you 
depart  immediately  from  these  fields,  or  vine¬ 
yards,  or  waters,  and  dwell  in  them  no  longer, 
out  go  away  to  those  places  in  which  you  can 
barm  no  person ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty 
God,  and  the  whole  heavenly  choir,  and  the  holy 
Church  of  God,  cursing  you  whithersoever  ye 
shall  go,  daily  wasting  away  and  decreasing  until 
no  remains  of  you  are  found  in  any  place,  unless 
necessary  to  the  health  and  use  of  man,  which 
may  He  vouchsafe  to  do  who  shall  come  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead  and  the  world  by  fire. 
Amen.” 

A  Mr.  Kmedtzan,  who  says  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  describes,  informed 
Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke,  the  author  of 


the  admirable  books  of  travel  in  Sweden 
and  Lapland,  that  they  cross  rivers  by 
fonning  a  kind  of  pontoon  bridge  with 
their  bodies,  the  head  of  each  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  hind  quarters  of  the  one  in 
advance ;  and  that  on  this  living  bridge 
“  the  remainder  of  the  army  pass  rapidly 
over  the  backs  of  the  supporters  and  gain 
the  opjx>site  shore.”  This  method  of 
crossing  a  river  is  simply  impossible,  and  is 
moreover  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  little 
animal  is  a  first-rate  swimmer  and  has  no 
dread  of  the  water.  The  weight  of  the 
passing  freight  would  sink  the  living  bridge 
and  drown  its  unfortunate  component 
parts,  and  the  flow  of  the  stream,  even  in 
a  quiet  pool,  would  prevent  its  cohering. 

Travelling  rapidly  and  by  night,  their 
sudden  irruption  into  a  locality,  together 
with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  field 
and  garden  crops,  tended  to  make  the 
ignorant  peasantry  look  upon  them  as  a 
special  visitation  from  Providence  for  their 
sins,  and  will  readily  account  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  notions  held  regarding  them. 
The  case  of  educated  men  who  have  aver¬ 
red  that  they  have  seen  the  reindeer  eat 
them,  and  have  witnessed  them  cross  a 
river  in  the  manner  described  above,  is 
different,  and  proves  how  difficult  it  is  for 
even  intelligent  and  cultivated  men  to  ad¬ 
here  to  facts  whenever  a  temptation  to  the 
marvellous  presents  itself. 

In  the  ‘  Philosophical  Transactions,’  vol. 
xxi..  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  in  a  communication 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  says  that  in  their  march — 

“  When  they  are  met  in  woods ’’or  fields,  and 
stopped,  they  sit  themselves  upon  their  hinder 
feet  like  a  dog,  and  make  a  kind  of  barking  or 
squeaking  noise,  leaping  as  high  as  a  man’s  knee, 
or  near  eight  feet  (there  must  have  been  giants  in 
those  days  !)  defending  their  line  as  long  as  they 
can ;  and  if  at  last  they  lie  forced  out  of  it,  they 
creep  into  holes,  and  set  up  a  cry  sounding  like 
craM,  crabb.  They  never  come  into  any  house, 
nor  meddle  with  anything  that  is  man’s  meat ;  if 
a  house  happens  to  be  in  their  way,  there  they  stop 
till  they  die. " 

Goldsmith  accepts  the  latter  statem  ent 
without  remark ;  he  also  says  that 

”  If  the  leader  be  forced  out  of  its  line,  which  it 
defends  as  long  as  h  can,  and  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  its  kind,  it  sets  up  a  plaintive  cry  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  anger,  and  as  some  pretend  to 
gives  itself  a  voluntary  death  by  hanging  it¬ 
self  on  the  fork  of  a  tree.  .  .  .  After  committing 
incredible  devastations,  they  are  at  last  seen  to 
separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with  deadly 
hatred,  along  the  coasts  of  tne  larger  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  I.aplanders,  who  observe  them  thus 
drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their 
mutual  animosities  as  an  happy  riddance  of  the 
most  dreadful  pest,  form  ominous  prognostics 
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from  the  manner  of  their  arrangement.  They  con¬ 
sider  their  combats  as  a  mesage  of  war,  and  ex¬ 
pect  an  invasion  from  the  Russians  or  the  Swedes, 
as  the  sides  ne\t  those  kingdoms  happen  to  con¬ 
quer.  .  .  .  From  that  time  they  utterly  disappear, 
nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of  either  the 
conquerors  or  the  conquered.  Some  suppose 
that  they  rush  headlong  into  the  sea,  others  that 
they  kill  themselves,  as  some  are  found  hanging 
on  the  forked  branches  of  trees.  But  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that,  having  devoured  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  and  having 
nothing  more  to  subsist  on,  thev  then  fall  to  de¬ 
vouring  each  other,  and  having  habituated  them¬ 
selves  to  that  kind  of  food,  continue  it.  .  .  .  They 
also  seem  to  infect  the  plants  they  have  mawed, 
for  the  cattle  often  die  that  afterwards  feed  in  the 
places  where  they  passed.” 

Many  animals  migrate  from  place  to 
place,  or  take  possession  of  new  territory, 
when  food  becomes  scarce ;  but  we  have 
only  one  other  instance  of  a  living  creature 
migrating  in  vast  numbers  to  certain  de¬ 
struction,  and  that  is  the  locust.  When 
their  numbers  increase  beyond  the  food- 
producing  powers  of  their  natural  habitat, 
they  pour  in  countless  millions  into  the 
colder  regions  beyond,  smothering  each 
other  in  their  flight,  until  the  ground  is 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  and  watercourses  are 
choked  up  by  them,  until  the  air  is  tainted 
with  the  smell  of  their  putrid  bodies  for 
miles.  Not  one  of  them  ever  returns  from 
whence  they  came.  Tlieir  course  is  always 
onward,  until  those  that  escape  death  by 
accident  are  killed  by  the  first  cold  weather 
they  encounter.  And  in  this  way  nature 
compels,  from  time  to  time,  a  vast  body  of 
these  creatures  to  an  act  of  self-destruction 
in  order  that  the  species  may  not  be  an¬ 
nihilated. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  the  brown 
rat  would  reduce  its  numbers  in  a  similar 
manner !  But  for  the  wealth  of  this  country 
in  food  they  would  be  compelled  to  eat 
each  other  up,  or  remove  themselves  to 
some  other  country.  Few  people  can  form 


an  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  them  there 
are  in  London,  or  the  heavy  toll  they  levy 
upon  the  food  stores  of  the  country.  If 
we  could  but  enlist  ‘  The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,’  who,  according  to  Robert 
Browning,  cleared  that  Hanoverian  city 
of  its  rats,  drowning  them  in  the  Weser, 
what  a  stampede  we  should  witness — their 
carcases  would  choke  the  Thames !  The 
sights  and  sounds  which  greeted  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  wondering  citizens  of 
Hamelin  when,  in  terms  of  his  contract 
with  the  burgomaster,  he  piped  to  their 
destruction  the  rats  which  had  so  long 
fattened  upon  them,  would  be  more  than 
exceeded : 

"  Into  the  street  the  piper  stept. 

Smiling  just  a  litUe  smile. 

As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 
In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while; 

Then  like  a  musical  adept. 

To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 

And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled, 
Like  a  candle  flame  when  salt  is  sprinkled ; 

And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered. 

You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered ; 

And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling; 

And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling ; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats. 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  pickers. 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins. 

Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

FamUies  by  tens  and  dozens. 

Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives — 

Followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 

From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing. 

And  step  fqr  step  they  followed  dancing. 

Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 

Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished  I 
Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Cxsar, 

Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 
(As  he,  the  manuscript  had  cherished) 

To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary.” 

We  should  not  grudge  the  escape  of  one, 
or  even  a  dozen,  of  the  mighty  horde  of 
rats  which  infest  our  great  metropolis,  to 
be  the  historians  of  the  destruction  which 
befell  the  tribe. — Temple  Bar. 


NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST. 
BY  DE  BODICHON.* 


History  has  not  represented  the  first 
Napoleon  as  he  was  in  reality.  Poets, 


*  This  translation  is  written  and  published  by 
the  author’s  sanction,  and  is  extracted  from  a 
large  work  called  ‘  Ue  I’Humaniti.’  It  was 
written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 

Spes  were  set  in  Algiers,  out  were  broken  up  by 
e  police  of  the  Second  Empire. 
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private  secretaries,  courtiers,  enthusiasts, 
enemies,  and  clamorers,  have  dr^wn  the 
portrait  We  propiose  to  examine  His  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  point  of  view  of  physiolo¬ 
gist  and  positivist 

Na[Joleon  was  neither  dark  nor  fair. 
He  had  dark  chestnut  hair,  eyes  grey, 
complexion  of  a  pale  brown  without  any 
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red  in  it,  and  a  smooth  skin.  The  brain 
was  large ;  the  skull  belonged  to  the  lar¬ 
gest  development  ever  known.  His  circu¬ 
lation  was  slow,  the  pulse  counting  forty 
beats  a  minute ;  he  f>erspired  little,  and 
was  insensible  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst ;  his  chest  was  prominent, 
and  his  limbs  well-proportioned ;  his 
height  was  five  feet  two  inches.  Of  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  he  could  support 
alike  excess  of  physical  and  intellectual 
exertion.  It  was  a  constitution  of  granite. 
Warm  baths,  coffee,  and  strong  wines  re¬ 
stored  his  circulation.  His  intellect  was 
vast  and  many-sided,  applying  itself  to  de¬ 
tails  and  generalizations ;  made  up  of  pro¬ 
digious  memory,  that  rapidly  took  account 
of  place,  numl^r  and  cause,  and  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  things ;  a  genius,  in  fine,  eminently 
practical  and  positivist  Dissimulation,  an 
extraordinary  power  of  generalization,  and 
a  sluggish  temperament,  make  up  this  won¬ 
derful  man ;  these  qualities  are  the  sources 
of  his  greatness. 

He  was  a  fatalist  Events  are  brought 
about  by  a  power  superior  to  human  will, 
he  said.  There  is  neither  good  nor  bad 
in  the  world.  The  morality  of  an  action 
is  to  be  judged  by  its  expediency.  Reli¬ 
gions  are  human  institutions,  serving  as  a 
sort  of  vaccine  to  protect  us  against  lower 
superstitions,  to  be  defended,  not  in  the 
interests  of  society,  but  in  the  interests  of 
the  priests. 

Such  was  his  creed,  and  he  naturally 
hated  those  who  possessed  a  higher  one. 
Consul,  emperor,  prisoner,  and  exile,  he 
hated  philosophy  and  phOosophers  from 
first  to  last,  and  accused  them  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  he  had  himself  brought  upon 
France — the  failure  of  the  Russian  exjje- 
dition,  the  sore  discontent  of  the  nation, 
and  so  on.  “  They  believe  neither  in  my¬ 
self,  nor  in  my  priests,”  he  said,  these  me¬ 
taphysicians,  speaking  of  B.  Constant,  L. 
Chenier,  Guign^nd,  and  others,  who  show¬ 
ed  hostility  to  the  Concordat,  “  and  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown  into  a 
pond.  Jc  Us  ai  comme  une  vfrmine  sur 
mes  habits."  It  was  natural  that  being,  as 
he  eminently  was,  a  mystifier  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  dazzling  them  with  charlatanry  and 
words,  he  should  fear  and  hate  the  spirit 
of  inqO^  and  independence.  Thus,  Taci¬ 
tus  w^i^Ynere  writer  of  romance.  Gibbon 
a  brawler,  because  these  two  writers  ex¬ 
posed  the  crimes  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Necker,  de  Stael,  J.  B. 


Say,  Gall,  Montlosier,  Raynouard,  Lemer- 
cier,  were  equally  hateful  to  him ;  as  were 
ail  writers  ancient  and  modem  who  dared 
to  think  for  themselves.  For  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  Ciesarism,  he  wanted  the  Roman 
history  to  be  written  over  again,  and  main¬ 
tained  a  host  of  litterateurs  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  Barfere,  Madame  de  Genlis,  Fierce, 
Montgaillard,  Foulanes,  Lac^p^des,  &c. 
Authors  who  ventured  upon  criticism  were 
either  exiled  or  thrown  into  prison.  For¬ 
eign  books  and  journals  were  prohibited ; 
and  quite  logically.  Free  thought  treads 
down  structure  of  falsehood  and  mystifica¬ 
tion  called  Bonapartism. 

By  the  multitude  in  France  Napoleon 
was  long  considered  the  defender  of  the 
principles  of  1789,  and  he  used  to  say  at 
St.  Helena  that  he  had  imbued  foreign 
nations  with  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  but  af¬ 
ter  the  18th  Brumaire  his  cause  was  entire¬ 
ly  personal.  What,  indeed,  are  revolution¬ 
ary  principles?  They  are  liberty,  equa¬ 
lity,  sovereignty  of  the  people,  republican 
institutions,  a  nation  governing  itself,  a 
free  church,  religious  toleration,  interna¬ 
tional  feeling,  the  democracy  protected 
against  the  aristocracy,  the  people  protect¬ 
ed  against  the  ruler.  Let  us  consider  the 
cause  of  Bonaparte.  As  soon  as  he  had 
seized  the  reins  of  power,  he  confiscated 
journals,  destroyed  republican  institutions 
after  every  victpry,  created  a  legislative 
body  that  was  a  mere  puppet  in  his  own 
hands,  turned  the  assembly  into  a  ma¬ 
chine,  the  army  into  a  body  of  irresponsi¬ 
ble  functionaries;  he  established  a  state 
religion,  restored  a  kind  of  feudalism,  cre¬ 
ated  entailed  estates  and  titles  of  nobility, 
which  were  distributed  to  renegades  of  the 
revolution  like  himself;  the  people  were 
deprived  of  all  right  of  judgment  upon 
public  affairs,  the  sovereign  was  placed 
above  the  nation ;  a  legion  of  parasites 
was  there ;  public  education  was  con¬ 
structed  solely  with  a  view  towards  for¬ 
warding  the  Napoleonic  idea;  taxation 
that  weighed  upon  the  rich  was  abolished, 
and  that  affecting  the  poor  restored. 

He  spoke  of  the  divine  right  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  had  accorded  to  him,  and  be¬ 
came,  in  fact,  an  Oriental,  delighting  in 
pompous  titles — lacqueys  were  glorified 
under  the  names  of  princes,  marshals  of 
the  empire,  chamberlains — most  of  them 
being  adventurers  without  any  political  or 
religious  convictions.  The  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  a  court  has  been  a  scourge  for 
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France ;  a  court  with  us  Frenchmen  is 
the  ruin  of  morals.  Before  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  France  was  surrounded  by  republics 
— Batavian,  Helvetian,  Roman,  Cisalpine, 
Ligurian.  All  were  destroyed  by  him. 
After  his  marriage  with  Marie-Louise  he 
was  heard  to  talk  more  than  once  of  “  mon 
oncU,  Louis  the  Sixteenth.”  Napoleon, 
by  persuading  the  French  nation  that  he 
was  the  bulwark  of  the  revolutionary 
idesis  of  1789,  shows  an  extraordinary  ap¬ 
titude  for  mystification,  outdoing  in  this 
respect  all  the  miracle-workers  that  ever 
lived.  He  drove  France  for  sixteen  years 
as  a  shepherd  his  sheep ;  and  the  moral 
standard  of  the  nation  sank  by  many  de¬ 
grees.  Servile  manners,  the  destruction  of 
independent  character,  the  prestige  of  a 
spurious  glory,  the  desire  of  places  and 
decorations,  the  immorality,  the  military 
coarseness,  the  international  hate,  thereby 
engendered,  still  brand  France  with  the 
mark  of  moral  inferiority.  She  possessed 
(luring  that  epoch  but  one  heroic  quality 
—that  of  courage  on  the  battle-field. 
“  Destroy,”  he  said  to  his  soldiers ;  “  tues  et 
alles  vous  faire  tuer ;  PEmpereur  vous  re¬ 
garde."  To  the  magistrates  he  said,  “  J  udge 
and  condemn  that  innocent  person ;  PEm- 
peretir  7>ous  regarde. "  To  the  priests,  '■'Priez 
pour  PEmpereur."  To  the  idle,  Songez 
d  P Empereur."  To  the  industrious,  “  Tra- 
vaillez pour  P Empereur."  Every  French¬ 
man  belonged  more  absolutely  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  than  a  dog  to  his  master,  because  the 
subjection  of  the  Frenchman  was  volunta¬ 
ry.  The  words,  “  the  Emperor  is  satis¬ 
fied,”  produced  new  acts  of  devotion.  No¬ 
thing  like  it  was  ever  seen  in  a  civilized 
society.  In  sacrificing  2,500,000  French¬ 
men,  the  flower  of  the  nation,  he  left  the 
continuation  of  the  race  to  the  feeble,  the 
deformed,  the  unhealthy;  and  naturally  it 
followed  that  the  physical  condition  of 
French  subjects  from  1804  to  1816  was 
below  tjmt  of  aft^  previous  or  following 
epoch.  regenerated  by  liber¬ 

ty,  monll^jl^peace,  labor,  economy,  free 
thought ;  and  Napoleon  was  the  enemy 
of  all  these. 

He  loved  noise,  movement,  martial  life, 
(hums,  trumpets,  and  the  destruction  of 
life  upon  a  large  scale.  Though  circum¬ 
spect  in  no  small  degree,  he  revealed  this 
by  one  of  his  despatches :  “  Sur  une  es- 
pace  de  lieue  carr6e,  9000  h  10,000  <;a- 
davres,  et  4000  h  5000  chevaux  tu^s; 
tout  cela  avait  plus  de  relief  sur  un  fonds 


de  neige.”  The  East  was  the  land  of  his 
dreams.  There  life  is  nothing ;  there,  to 
use  his  own  language,  “  on  peut  travailler 
au  grand." 

Egotism,  jealousy,  acquisitiveness,  a 
passion  for  mystifying  others,  falsehood, 
were  strongly-marked  characteristics.  He 
was  also  a  revilcr ;  he  insulted  all  whom 
he  feared  or  hated.  Thus  this  old  friend 
of  Robespierre,  this  whilom  Jacobin  and 
terrorist,  designated  the  sincere  republi¬ 
cans  as  “  chiens  enrages^  and  brigands ; 
he  called  the  King  of  Prussia  the  most 
complete  fool  of  all  the  kings  on  earth ; 
Pitt  an  enemy  of  the  human  race;  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  a  troop  of  sheep ; 
Broglie,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  a  reptile;  the 
emigrants  who  were  faithful  to  the  monar¬ 
chy  and  the  priests  who  disapproved  of 
the  Concordat,  “  scum  of  the  earth.”  He 
calumniated  the  Due  d’Enghien  by  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  had  preferred  him  his  ser¬ 
vices.  He  accused  Grouchy  of  the  de¬ 
feat  at  Waterloo,  Bernadette  of  not  having 
come  to  his  aid  on  the  field  of  Eylau.  He 
showed  himself  a  true  Corsican  to  the  last- 
It  was  a  boast  of  his  that  he  had  never  com¬ 
mitted  any  crimes  privately.  This  was  a 
lie.  His  Corsican  enemies,  Ar^ne  and 
Cerrachi,  fell  into  a  trap  of  his  setting  and  • 
lost  their  lives.  Pichegru  was  strangled 
by  his  order ;  several  former  Jacobins 
were  summoned  before  a  council  of  war, 
and  by  his  private  command  condemned 
to  death.  The  assassination  of  the  Due 
d’Enghien  made  a  noise  in  the  world  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  Bourbon.  History  will 
some  day  relate  many  analogous  cases, 
hitherto  left  in  obscurity.  Nero  and  Tor- 
quemada  destroyed  fewer  lives  throughout 
their  entire  career  than  did  Bonaparte 
during  a  single  month  of  his  reign.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  from  1804  to  1815  his  victims 
(including  Frenchmen  and  others)  num¬ 
bered  not  less  than  six  millions  of  men. 

It  would  be  important  to  know  how  ma¬ 
ny  deserters  were  shot.  Each  principal 
town  of  the  several  departments  had  its 
place  aux  fusillades,  and  many  towns  of 
the  second  rank  also.  Probably  several 
thousands  of  French  subjects  were  shot 
before  councils  of  war  for  mere  desertion. 

France  has  never  had  such  an  enemy. 

If  she  perishes,  it  will  be  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Napoleonic  idea;  that  is  to 
say,  by  falsehood,  audacity,  despotism, 
cunning,  hypocrisy,  war,  luxury,  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  eulogists  of  this  man  have  ; 
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been  visionaries,  unscrupulous  worship¬ 
pers  of  brute  force,  soldiers,  priests,  the  ig¬ 
norant,  and  the  servile,  in  fine,  all  who 
venerate  the  devil  more  than  God,  and 
who  are  incapable  of  resigning  themselves 
for  the  good  of  humanity  to  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  entire  liberty.  He  has  been 
popular  in  France  because  the  French  are 
imaginative,  and  have  believed  hitherto 
that  their  Emperor  defended  France  and 
the  republic  against  all  Europe.  Writers 
and  artists  have  encouraged  this  notion. 
In  exalting  and  poStisant  the  Emperor 
they  have  sold  their  works  and  attained  a 
success.  Next  to  the  history  of  religion, 
the  history  of  war  has  most  attraction  for 
the  popular  mind,  and  the  apologists  of 
Napoleon  have  followed  the  example  of 
religious  writers  and  artists,  who  repeat 
the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs  in  poetry, 
painting  and  sculpture. 

To  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  possessed  one  of  the  vastest  intel¬ 
lects  ever  knowi\  owing  such  superiority 
to  his  utter  insensibility  to  impressions,  his 
sluggish  temperament,  his  wonderful  fa¬ 
culty  of  combination  and  reasoning ;  war 
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was  to  him  a  pastime ;  politics  a  personal 
affair  only ;  he  possessed  neither  religious, 
moral,  nor  political  beliefs;  he  held  the 
human  race  in  profound  contempt,  and 
was  the  greatest  egotist  ever  known ;  a 
man  of  prodigious  aptitude  for  knavery 
and  mystification,  and  for  administrative 
power ;  an  intellectual  giant,  who  caused 
the  retrogression  of  France  and  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  who  possessed  one  of  the  worst 
hearts  that  the  history  of  the  human  race 
has  disclosed.  All  lovers  of  progress 
ought  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Waterloo 
once  in  their  lives :  not  to  exult  over  the 
destruction  of  a  French  army,  but  to  con¬ 
template  the  spot  where  this  great  enemy 
of  the  human  race  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
excesses. 

[Author’s  Note,  1866. — I  have  never  trietl 
to  print  this  monograph  of  Napoleon  the  First  in 
France,  though  it  was  written  many  years  ago. 
No  consideration  which  does  not  recomise  the 
first  Emperor  as  a  kind  of  demigod  is  sulowed  to 
Mt'into  print  The  powers  that  be  permit  us  to 
discuss  God  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  not 
Napoleon  the  First.] 

Temple  Bar. 
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Thou  of  the  sunny  head. 

With  lilies  garlanded. 

And  bosom  fairer  than  the  blown  sea-foam  ; 

O  Spring,  in  what  waste  desert  dost  thou  stay 
Whilst  leaves  await  thy  presence  to  unfold  ? 

The  branches  of  the  lime  with  frost  are  gray, 

And  all  imprisoned  is  the  crocus’  gold. 

Come,  sweet  Enchantress,  come  1 

Though,  in  the  sombre  west. 

Thy  star  hath  lit  his  crest — 

Pale  Phosphor,  fronting  full  the  withered  moon — 
Thy  violets  are  sepultured  in  snow, 

TTiy  daisies  twinkle  never  in  the  sun, 

Rude  winds  throughout  the  ruined  forests  blow,^ 
And  silent  is  the  dove’s  melodious  moan : 

Enchantress,  hasten  soon. 

White  are  the  country  ways. 

And  white  the  tangled  maze. 

Loved  of  the  oxlip  and  the  creeping  thyme ; 

Bare  shakes  the  poplar  on  the  sullen  ridge. 

Cold  glooms  the  spectral  mill  above  the  flood ; 
Hoarse  torrents  stream  beneath  the  ivied  bridge. 
And  lightnings  strike  the  darkness  of  the  wood  : 

Enchantress,  bless  our  clime. 
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No  bloom  of  dewy  mom, 

No  freshly  blossomed  thorn, 

Gladdens  the  importunings  of  sad  eyes ; 

The  day  wastes  drearily,  through  cloud  and  sleet ; 

Over  the  watered  meadows  and  stark  vales 
The  night  comes  down  impetuous  and  fleet, 

And  ships  and  cities  shiver  in  the  gales : 

O  fair  Enchantress,  rise. 

Arise,  and  bring  with  thee 
The  rathe  bud  for  the  tree,  , 

The  healing  sunshine  for  the  trampled  grass ; 

Loose  tendrils  for  the  boughs  which  bless  the  eaves. 
And  shield  the  swallows  in  the  rainy  hours, 

The  pendent  flames  which  the  laburnum  heaves. 
And  faint*  scents  for  the  wind-stirred  lilac  flowers. 
Enchantress,  breathe  and  pass. 


Men  knew,  and  kissed,  of  old. 

Thy  garment’s  glittering  fold — 

Thy  radiant  footprint  on  the  mead  or  waste  ; 

Earth  kindled  at  thine  advent — altars  burned, 

And  ringing  cymbals  bade  the  hearths  be  gay ; 

But  now,  in  sunless  solitudes  inumed. 

Thou  ieav’st  the  world  unto  reluctant  day. 

O  haste,  Enchantress,  haste! 

The  larks  shall  sing  again, 

Between  the  sun  and  rain. 

The  brown  bee  through  the  flowered  pastures  roam, 

There  shall  be  music  in  the  ftozen  woods, 

A  gurgling  carol  in  the  rushing  brook. 

An  odor  in  the  half-unbosomed  bud,  • 

And  dancing  fox-gloves  in  each  forest  nook  : 

Then,  come.  Enchantress,  come.  Chambers's  yournal. 
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The  Story  of  Goethe’s  Life.  By  George 

Henry  Lewes.  Boston ;  J.  R.  OsgMnl  Co. 
•873- 

There  are  two  species  of  biography  with  which 
>tudents  of  literature  are  familiar :  one  portraying 
its  subject  by  holding  up  a  mental  mirror,  so  to 
speak,  which  passively  reflects  back  all  the 
strength  and  weakness,  the  attitudes  and  the 
incoherencies,  of  whatever  object  is  brought 
l>eforc  it ;  the  other,  seeking  the  meaning  of  each 
word  and  deed,  and  their  relation  to  the  entire 
personality,  and  endeavoring,  by  logical  analysis 
and  sympathetic  interpretation,  to  reveal  the  man 
as  he  was  in  his  essence,  independent  of  the  com¬ 
plex  and  often  contradictory  details  of  his  daily 
life.  By  far  the  best  example  of  the  former  kind 
of  biography  is  Boswell’s  “  Life  of  Johnson 
and  as  go^  an  example  of  the  latter  kind  as  we 
have  in  English  literature  is  Mr.  George  Henry 


Lewes’s  “Life  and’, Works  of  Goethe.”  One 
generation  of  readers  has  already  enjoyed  this 
masterpiece  of  biographical  writing,  and  it  has 
taken  its  place  definitively  among  the  permanent 
literary  productions  of  our  time.  But  it  is  too 
elaborate  and,  perhaps,  too  deep  for  popular 
reading ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  author  heeded 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  that  there  are  many 
readers  who  may  feel  considerable  interest  in  the 
story  of  a  great  poet’s  life  and  aims,  though  they 
are  repelled,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  criticisms 
and  details  in  relation  to  works  written  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  only  partially  accessible 
through  translations. 

“  It  is  in  compliance  with  this  suggestion,”  he 
says  in  the  Preface,  “  that  I  have  detached  from 
my  Life  of  Goethe  a  continuous  narrative,  which 
presents  the  outward  events  of  an  ever-memora- 
ble  career,  and  indicates  the  leading  characteris- 
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tics  of  an  immortal  genius.”  The  result  is  a 
volume,  moderate  in  size  and  price,  which  every 
one  may  read  with  genuine  and  sustained  plea* 
sure,  and  which  can  hardly  fail  to  instruct  the 
intellect  and  elevate  the  sympathies.  The  life  of 
a  really  great  man  is  full  of  ennobling  influences 
and  inspirations ;  and  that  of  Goethe,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  misconceptions  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject,  sets  a 
worthy  example  to  mankind. 

The  literary  execution  of  the  “  Story”  suffers 
somewhat  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  detached 
from  a  larger  work,  being  too  elaborate  in  certain 
parts  in  comparison  to  the  general  treatment. 
This,  however,  is  a  minor  error ;  and  the  reader 
will  probably  consider  that  it  rather  enhances 
than  otherwise  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 

A  Tour  Through  the  Pyrenees.  By  Hippo- 

lyte  Adolphe  Taine.  Illustrated  by  Gustave 

Dore.  New- York  :  Henry  Holt  6r*  Co. 

A  book  written  by  Taine,  whom  Americans,  at 
least,  regard  as  the  greatest  of  living  French 
authors,  and  illustrated  by  Dor^,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  French  artists :  surely  no  combination  could 
lie  devised  more  fascinating  to  lovers  of  art  and 
literature;  and  yet  just  this  combination  is 
brought  about  in  the  sumptuous  and  elegantly- 
finished  volume  whose  title  heads  this  notice 
The  text  is  a|brisk  and  entertaining  record  of  a 
summer’s  tour  through  the  Pyrenees  many  years 
ago.  It  displays  many  of  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  features  of  Taine’s  workmanship  : 
his  trained  powers  of  observation,  and  the  won¬ 
derful  picturesqueness  and  flexibility  of  his  style ; 
and  it  is  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  than  any  other 
of  his  writings,  except  perhaps  the  volumes  on 
Italy.  The  translation,  too,  is  excellently  done  ; 
and,  fortunately  for  his  admirers  in  this  country, 
Taine  is  an  author  whose  writings  make  good 
English,even  when  literally  translated. 

The  illustrations  are  upward  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  in  number,  and  make  a  truly  wonderful 
succession  of  pictures.  Many  of  them  are  of  the 
full-page  size,  others  about  half  as  large,  and 
others  still  not  much  over  a  couple  of  inches 
square;  and  they  depict  almost  every  conceivable 
aspect  of  nature  and  every  phase  of  social  life. 
Majestic  mountain  scenes,  grand  architectural 
monuments,  wide-spreading  valleys,  peaceful 
stretches  of  river  and  meadow,  wild  Pyrenean 
storms,  knights  and  ladies  of  the  fourteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  modem  tourists  and  commer 
dal  travelers,  medizval  combats  and  banquet 
scenes,  Spanish  peasants  in  their  quaint  and 
picturesque  costumes,  fantastic  fairy  revels,  and 
grotesque  conceits  of  the  well-known  Dor^  typie 
pass  before  us,  as  we  turn  the  leaves,  in  an  appa¬ 
rently  exhaustless  panorama.  Dore  has  never 
done  work  more  characteristic  of  his  genius  than 
is  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  none  which 
gives  a  stronger  impression  of  his  marvelous  and 
inexhaustible  versatility. 


“  The’Pyrenees"  is,  in  text,  illustration,  print¬ 
ing,  binding,  and  paper,  a  genuine  edition  de  luxe, 
and  may  be  unhesitatingly  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  holiday  books  of  the  season. 

Life  OF  Emma  Willard.  By  John  Lord,  LL.I). 

New- York:  D.  Appleton  Co. 

Dr.  Ixird  is  a  writer  who,  whatever  may  be  his 
other  qualities,  is  always  individual  and  characte¬ 
ristic  ;  and  the  present  volume  displays  in  about 
equal  degree  his  peculiar  faults  and  virtues.  His 
aggressiveness,  which  amounts  almost  to  quarrel¬ 
someness,  his  hearty  contempt  for  all  opinions 
with  which  he  does  not  sympathize,  his  apparent¬ 
ly  capricious  preferences  and  dislikes,  and  his 
slovenliness  of  style,  are  all  here  in  the  custom¬ 
ary  liberal  quantities;  yet  his  book  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  one,  and  contains  a  worthy  record 
of  a  woman  whom  all  Americans,  and  especially 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  edu¬ 
cation,  should  hold  in  honor. 

Mrs.  Willard,  as  Dr.  Lord  says  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction,  “may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
female  education  in  a  land  which  has  attached 
peculiar  dignity  to  the  development  of  woman’- 
mind.”  When  she  began  her  career  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  the  education  of  girls,  even 
in  her  native  New-England,  comprehended  only 
the  most  rudimentary  studies  taught  in  the  most 
imperfect  manner ;  and  if  at  the  close  of  a  long 
life  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  generou- 
zeal  throughout  the  land  to  bestow  upon  women 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  lilieral  culture,  it 
was  owing  in  a  large  degree  to  her  own  long 
work  as  a  teacher,  to  her  personal  influence 
upon  legislators,  to  her  school-books  —  which 
were  a  decided  advance  upon  those  previously  in 
use — to  her  educational  writings,  and  especially 
to  the  practical  demonstration  of  its  feasibility 
which  she  gave  in  the  “Troy  P'emale  Seminary.” 
This  seminary  attained  a  more  than  national  fame, 
and  won  the  battle  by  proving  not  only  th.it  wo¬ 
man  is  callable  of  a  higher  education,  but  that 
the  imparting  of  it  is  a  profitable  undert<iking. 

Mrs.  Willard  had  none  of  the  advantages  in 
early  life  which  might  have  been  supposed  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  her  for  her  subsequent  career ; 
her  education  was  of  the  slightest,  and  her  social 
surroundings  narrow;  but  by  persistent  self¬ 
culture  she  became  a  woman  of  fair  attainments, 
even  in  physical  science,  in  which  she  claimed  to 
have  made  several  important  discoveries.  .She 
undoubtedly  possessed  great  force  of  character 
and  rare  common-sense  ;  the  latter  quality  being 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  though  indefati¬ 
gable  in  her  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
female  culture,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  “  wo¬ 
men’s  rights”  and  kindred  agitations. 

The  record  of  Mrs.  Willard’s  life  is  interesting, 
however,  not  merely  for  the  special  reasons  we 
have  indicated.  She  lived  through  a  long  period 
of  the  country’s  history,  and  came  in  contact  with 
many  of  the  leading  personages  of  her  time,  in- 
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eluding  Lafayette,  Madame  Campian,  and  others 
whose  acquaintance  she  made  during  a  trip  to 
Europe.  The  volume  contains  many  of  her  own 
letters,  and  those  of  correspondents ;  and,  with* 
out  going  too  much  into  detail,  presents  the  out¬ 
line  of  her  career  very  fully  and  satisfactorily. 

Sub-Tropical  Rambi.ks  in  the  Land  of  thf. 

Aphanapteryx.  By  Nicolas  Pike.  New- 

York :  Harper  &•  Brothers. 

Several  years  ago,  in  i866,  Mr.  Nicolas  Pike 
was  appointed  United  States  Consul  for  the  island 
of  Mauritius;  and  the  present  volume  is  made  up 
of  notes  taken  on  the  voyage  thither  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  of  the  author’s  personal  experiences, 
adventures,  and  wanderings  in  and  around  Mau¬ 
ritius  during  the  years  he  has  since  resided  there. 
Being  possessed  of  an  exceptionally  cultured  and 
inquiring  mind,  and  a  decided  taste  for  natural 
history,  Mr.  Pike  tells  us  that  he  had  no  sooner 
received  his  appointment  to  the  “  Gem  of  the 
Ocean”  than  he  began  to  seek  for  information 
concerning  it.  Next  to  nothing  could  be  found 
except  some  stray  magazine  articles  describing 
briefly  certain  aspects  of  the  island’s  scenery ;  and 
this  determined  him  to  note  every  thing  he  saw, 
and  accumulate  all  the  facts  he  could  pick  up 
from  time  to  time. 

Of  course,  interest  in  the  subject  grew,  for  few 
islands  are  more  attractive  to  the  lover  of  nature 
and  of  natural  history  than  Mauritius ;  and  the 
result  is  a  record  which  is  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  island,  in  its  historical,  geo¬ 
graphical,  natural,  and  social  aspects,  that  has  ever 
been  published.  The  subject  is  fairly  exhausted ; 
and  it  would  seem  impossible  for  future  consuls, 
even  though  they  be  as  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  as  Mr.  Pike  himself,  to  add  materially 
to  the  stores  which  he  has  accumulated. 

During  his  investigations,  the  author  traveled 
over  every  part  of  Mauritius,  and  met  with 
enough  of  adventure  and  curious  experiences  to 
impart  considerable  liveliness  to  his  narrative — a 
feature  of  it  which  is  further  enhanced  by  his 
numerous  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  the 
magnificent  island  scenery.  Many  of  his  chap¬ 
ters,  indeed,  will  prove  quite  fascinating  to  the 
reader ;  and  their  effectiveness  is  increased  by 
pictures  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Pike  is  not  less  facile  with  his  pencil  than  with 
his  pen.  No  book  of  travel  that  has  come  under 
our  notice  lately  is  more  judiciously  and  artisti¬ 
cally  illustrated. 

A  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream.  By  William 

Shakespeare.  With  Illustrations  by  Alfred 

Fredericks.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  <Sr*  Co. 

No  other  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  lends  itself  so 
readily  to  the  “  limner’s  art  ”  as  the  Midsummer- 
Night’s  Dream,  and  no  other  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  selected  for  illustration.  Finglish  and 
German  artists  alike  have  delighted  to  draw  from 
‘t  inspiration  for  their  pencils,  and  in  the  illus¬ 


trated  editions  of  Shakespeare  it  always  receives 
more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  attention. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  has  ever  been  so 
elaborately  and  carefully  treated  as  in  the  present 
sumptuous  volume.  The  poem  is  not  a  long  one ; 
yet  room  is  found  for  seventy-eight  engravings, 
large  and  small,  and  the  text  itself  is  printed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  almost  pictorial  in  ef¬ 
fect  The  engravings  are  the  work  of  one  artist, 
Mr.  Alfred  Fredericks.  He  has  evidently  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  period, 'and  his  pictures  are 
true  to  the  smallest  detail  of  architecture,  costume, 
and  popular  habits  in  ancient  Athens.  He  has 
also  formed  a  theory  of  the  play,  and  this  theory 
gives  a  homogeneousness  to  the  illustrations 
which  is  always  absent  when  several  artists  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  same  work.  In  looking  through 
the  volume,  it  is  this  homogeneousness  and  inter¬ 
relation  of  the  various  pictures  that  impresses 
one  most  strongly — the  poem  as  conceived  by  Mr. 
Fredericks  is  here  complete ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  their  displaying,  along  with  the  most 
finished  technical  skill,  an  extremely  flexible  and 
versatile  fancy.  No  one  could  interpret  more 
successfully  the  gay,  grotesque,  and  chaotic  fan¬ 
tasies  of  the  poem ;  the  only  possible  defect  we 
have  noticed  being  that  the  grim  pictures  arc 
grimmer  and  more  appalling  than  any  thing  which 
the  reading  of  the  poem  naturally  suggests. 
The  pictures  are  all  printetl  with  a  tint,  which 
gives  them  an  indescribable  softness  and  delicacy 
of  tone.  The  printing  is  admirable,  and  the  cover 
is  an  art  study  of  ornamentation  in  black  and 
gilt. 

Messrs.  Appleton  have  been  wonderfully  suc¬ 
cessful  of  late  in  extracting  from  American  en¬ 
gravers  their  best  work;  but  in  the  “Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream”  they  have  fairly  surpasserl 
themselves. 

Hans  Brisker;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.  .A 

Story  of  Life  in  Holland.  By  Mrs.  Mary 

Mapes  Dodge.  New-York :  Scribner,  Arm¬ 
strong  fir*  Co, 

“  Hans  Brinker,”  who  has  already  won  favor 
with  an  older  generation  of  little  folks,  puts  him¬ 
self  here  into  new  and  beautiful  dress,  and  offers 
boys  and  girls  a  specimen  of  the  good  things  they 
may  look  for  in  the  coming  numbers  of  St'.  Nicho¬ 
las,  of  which  his  author  is  to  be  editor.  The 
story  is  a  wholesome  one,  cleverly  imagined  and 
interestingly  told;  and,  with  the  attractions  of  a 
domestic  tale,  it  combines  the  instructive  features 
of  a  book  of  travels.  The  customs  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  foreign  country — contrasted,  in  many 
pmints,  with  our  own — have  seldom  been  por¬ 
trayed  to  children  more  vividly  and  intelligibly ; 
and  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  the  picture  is 
proved  by  the  popularity  in  Holland  of  a  transla¬ 
tion. 

The  volume,  in  its  present  edition,  is  prefaced 
with  a  letter  from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  where 
the  author  spent  the  summer,  to  the  “  dear  boys 
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and  girls  at  home and  it  fairly  brims  over  with 
illustrations  of  first-rate  artistic  merit,  some  of 
them  by  Nast  and  Darley.  It  comes,  too,  just  in 
time  for  the  holiday  season  ;  and  we  imagine  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  acceptable  gift  for 
the  little  folks. 

French  Home  Like.  New-York  ;  D,  Apple- 

ton  Co. 

The  several  ptapers  which  make  up  this  attrac¬ 
tive  little  volume  appeared  originally  in  Black¬ 
wood"  s  Magazine,  and  furnished  material  for  more 
interesting  discussion  than  any  thing  which  the 
pages  of  that  periodical  have  had  to  offer  for  some 
time  past.  One  of  these  papers,  that  on  “  Mar¬ 
riage,”  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  for  September, 
and  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  various  topics  are  treated.  The  author 
describes  himself  in  the  Preface  as  “an  English 
looker-on  who  has  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  France,  amid  ties  and  affections  which  make 
that  country  his  second  home and  his  book 
proves  that  he  has  been  a  singularly  attentive, 
dispassionate,  and  impartial  observer.  The  pic¬ 
ture  which  he  presents  of  French  home-life  is  de¬ 
cidedly  different  in  many'respects  from  that  with 
which  current  literature  and  gossip  have  made  us 
familiar ;  but  it  bears  all  the  internal  marks  of 
truth,  and  we  have  seen  the  MS.  of  a  work,  by 
Karl  Hildebrand,  which  confirms  all  its  most  im¬ 
portant  conclusions. 

We  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers  as  one 
which  is  exceptionally  instructive,  and  to  the  full 
as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive. 

The  Saunterer’s  Series.  Boston :  James  R. 

'Osgood  6*  Co. 

“  The  Sauntcrer’s  Series”  is  the  name  given, 
by  the  publishers,  to  a  collection  of  books  issued 
in  the  convenient  shape  and  dainty  style  of  the 
well-known  “Bayard  Series.”  It  includes  al¬ 
ready  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  “  Saunteriiigs 
“Bits  of  Travel,”  by  H.  H. ;  Howells’s  “A 
Chance  Acquaintance”  and  “Poems;”  Mrs. 
Thaxter’s  “  Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals Storl- 
dard’s  “  South  Sea  Idylls,”  and  several  other 
charming  little  volumes ;  and  others  are  being 
added  at  short  intervals. 

Among  the  latest  additions  are  “  Normandy 
Picturesque”  and  “  Artists  and  Arabs,”  both  by 
Henry  Blackburn.  “  Normandy  Picturesque”  is 
the  record  of  a  summer’s  itinerary  through  what, 
to  the  artist,  the  antiquary,  and  all  lovers  of  the 
quaint  and  the  picturesque,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
attractive  and  least-known  part  of  France;  and 
“  Artists  and  Arabs”  describes  the  incidents  of  a 
trip  to  Algiers  and  through  Algeria.  Mr.  Black- 
bum  is  an  artist  who  is  very  skillful  with  his 
pencil,  who  has  an  artist’s  keenness  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  observation,  and  sufficient  literary 
art  to  describe  what  he  sees  vividly  and  with  spi¬ 
rit.  His  little  books  afford  almost  ideally  good 
leisure, -hour  reading;  and_the  illustrations,  which 
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include  wood  cuts  and  heliotype  prints,  are  always 
effective,  and  occasionally  very  striking. 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

New-York  :  Henry  Holt  ^  Co.  1873. 

This  edition  includes  all  of  Mr.  Mill’s  published 
writings,  with  the  exception  of  the  “  System  of 
Logic”  and  the  “  Principles  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my.”  Beside  the  “Autobiography,”  reviewed 
elsewhere,  there  are  four  volumes  of  “  Disserta¬ 
tions  and  Discussions ;”  “  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,”  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  ;  “  Considerations  on  Representative  Go¬ 
vernment,”  in  One  volume  ;  “  On  Liberty,”  and 
“The  Subjection  of  Women,”  both  in  one 
volume ;  and  “  Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy,” 
in  one  volume.  The  edition  is  large  octavo, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound ;  the  price  is 
moderate ;  and  it  commends  itself  to  students 
and  libraries  as  the  most  nearly  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mill’s  works  that  has  ever  l)een  published 
in  uniform  style.  We  need  hardly  add  that  they 
are  books  which  no  student  or  library  can  afford 
to  be  w'ithout. 

Buzz  A  Buzz,  OR  The  Bees,  is  the  title  of  a 
side-splitting  satirical  poem  translated  from  the 
German  of  Wilhelm  Busch  by  Hezekiah  Watkins. 
The  satire  is  of  the  broadest  and  the  fun  of  the 
must  jovial  kind,  and  there  is  just  enough  of  it  to 
keep  a  broad  grin  on  the  face  about  as  long  as 
it  can  stay  there  without  fatiguing  us.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  very  numerous  and  even  more  amus¬ 
ing  than  the  poem,  and  are  handsomely  printed 
in  colors.  (New-York:  Henry  Holt  &*  Co.) 
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The  Norwegian  |X)et,  Wclhaven,  known  as  the 
creator  of  modern  Norse  literature,  died  on  the 
21st  of  October.  He  was  born  in  1807. 

The  Athenceum  announces  a  new  “  Life  and 
Conversations  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,”  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Main,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes.  Tlie  life,  although  founded  chiefly  upon 
Boswell’s  work,  has,  it  is  stated,  been  entirely 
re-written  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  wants  of  a 
new  time. 

A  FIRE  at  Stamboul  has  destroyed  the  library 
of  Ahmed  Paris  Effendi,  the  Arabic  scholar, 
editor  of  the  Arabic  paper  the  Juvail  and  known 
here  as  the  author  of  an  Arabic  dictionary.  Most 
of  his  MSS.  were  saved,  except  the  notes  which 
the  Sheikh  has  been  for  many  years  collecting,  on 
the  principles  of  Arabic  and  English  rhetoric. 

The  Dix-Newihne  Silcle  records  .the  decease 
of  the  French  novelist  M.  Ernest  Aim6  Feydeau. 
He  was  bom  at  Paris,  March  i6th,  1821,  and 
from  an  early  age  took  to  literary  pursuits,  his 
first  production  being  a  collection  of  poems,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1844,  under  the  title  of  “  Les  Nationa- 
listes.  ”  He  was  author  of  the  notorious  “  Fanny.’ 
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A  PRINTING-OFFICE  has  been  opened  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Vienna  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
whole  cost  of  this  undertaking  was  defrayed  by 
the  Imperial  Government  Printing  Office.  Dr. 
Frankl,  the  superintendent,  believes  that  by  spe 
cial  tuition  his  pupils  will  be  enabled  to  learn  the 
art  of  printing,  so  as  to  equal  in  dexerity  those 
not  so  afflicted. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  of  Cologne,  the 
well-known  composer,  has  in  the  press  a  work  on 
Mendelssohn,  entitled  “  Recollections  and  Let¬ 
ters.”  Dr.  Hiller  was  from  an  early  age  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  great  musician,  and  his  volume 
will  contain  many  letters,  hitherto  unpublished, 
of  great  musical  interest,  and  sparkling  with  wit 
and  pleasantry,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  new 
anecdotes  of  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Rossini,  and 
other  musical  people. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  whose  death  has  been 
announced  from  Dresden,  deserves  notice  at  our 
hands  as  by  far  the  most  learned  of  European 
monarchs.  He  twice  visited  Italy,  and  his  Anno¬ 
tated  Translation  of  Dante  would  have  been  cre¬ 
ditable  to  a  Leipzig  professor.  In  1824,  he  be¬ 
came  the  President  of  the  Saxon  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  and  he  more  than  once  presided  over  the 
deliberation  of  the  German  Society  of  History 
and  Antiquities  ;  and  these  honors  he  had  a  claim 
to,  apart  from  his  birth.  He  was  a  well-informed 
archaeologist. 

The  ScoUtnan  announces  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Janet  Hamilton,  the  Coatbridge  poetess,  whom  it 
describes  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Scotch 
women  of  the  present  century.  Janet  Hamilton 
was  the  daughter  of  a  working  shoemaker,  and 
although  without  education,  the  mother  of  a  large 
family — she  married  at  thirteen — and  for  many 
years  towards  the  close  of  her  life  totally  blind, 
yet  contrived  amid  circumstances  seemingly  so 
adverse  from  first  to  last  not  only  to  store  her 
mind  by  self-culture,  but  to  produce  poems  and 
various  other  writings  of  no  ordinary  merit. 

A  SECOND  Shakspeare  Club  has  been  started 
by  the  students  of  the  Chaucer  Class  at  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  of  London.  The  men 
meet  at  one  another’s  rooms,  read  Shakspeare’s 
plays  in  chronological  order,  with  their  wives  and 
sisters.  One  member  prepares  a  short  paper  on 
each  play,  with  which  he  opens  the  discussion  on 
the  play  after  the  reading  of  it  is  over.  We  hear 
that  the  men  confess  that  the  women  know  more  of 
Shakspeare,  and  read  him  more  intelligently  than 
they  do.  The  first  Shakspeare  Club  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  has  lasted  above  fifteen  years,  and  is  in  exis¬ 
tence  still. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  London  Public 
Opinion :  In  an  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  works, 
published  about  1795,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
“  Hermit  of  Warkworth ;  or,  Edwin  and  Ange¬ 
lina,"  there  are  these  two  stanzas  : — 


“  Here  amidst  sylvan  bowers  we'll  rove. 

From  lawn  to  woodland  stray  ; 

Blest  as  the  songsters  of  the  grove, 

And  innocent  as  they. 

To  all  that  want,  and  all  that  wail. 

Our  pity  shall  be  given  ; 

And  when  this  life  of  love  shall  &il. 

We’ll  love  again  in  heaven.” 

The  edition  in  question  was  printed  for  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Northumberland. 

How  few  biographies  are  to  be  found  which 
are  at  once  rea^ble  and  trustworthy;  and  of 
these  few,  how  few  again  are  written  by  Germans  ! 
The  German  mind  would  seem  to  have  all  the 
necessary  qualities  of  biographers ;  yet  no  bio¬ 
graphies  are  so  unreadable  as  German  biographies. 
French  tact  and  insight  give  reality  to  a  picture 
which  owes  little  to  researcli  or  honest  attention 
to  facts.  English  common-sense  seldom  wholly 
misconceives  its  subject,  seldom  fails  to  have 
some  idea  of  arrangement,  some  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  some  reticence.  But  the  German  biographer 
is  possessed  by  the  demon  of  detail ;  like  the 
leaden  mantle  of  Inferno,  detail  weighs  him 
down  so  that  he  cannot  lift  himself  up  and  see 
the  land  in  which  he  is  walking.  He  is  like  Per- 
cinet  in  the  fairy  tale,  sitting  amidst  mountains  of 
unsifted  feathers,  and,  ala.s !  with  no  hope  of  a 
fairy  godmother  to  come  to  his  help.  His  work 
is  full  of  facts,  great  and  small,  relevant  and  irre¬ 
levant,  but  will  never  have  a  place  in  literature, 
nor  be  fit  for  more  than  material :  invaluable  ma¬ 
terial,  it  is  true,  but  not  yet  literature.  There 
were  many  biographies  of  Goethe  before  Mr. 
Lewes  gathered  them  up  into  a  work  which  is  the 
delight  of  all  who  read  it.  Sed  omnes — but  who 
reads  them  now  ?  Who  shall  give  us  a  life  of 
Weber,  Gliick,  or  Schubert?  There  is  no  want 
of  biographers  ;  but  they  only  escap)e  from  facts  to 
be  lost  in  clouds  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  no  relief  to 
turn  from  Mr.  Thayer  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
German,  though  his  work  appiears  in  the  German 
language,  and  has  all  the  excellences  and  defects 
of  a  German  book)  to  Herr  Nohl  or  Madame 
Polko;  for  the  German  biographer  is  never  so 
dull  as  when  he  is  sentimental,  never  so  common¬ 
place  as  when  he  is  inspired. — Edinburgh  Review, 

A  FRESH  entry  with  regard  to  the  pnjet  Chaucer 
was  found  in  the  Record  Office,  by  Mr.  Fumivall, 
on  Tuesday.  In  a  Schedule  of  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Household — from  the  king  to  the 
stable-grooms — who  were  to  have  a  gift  of  clothes 
at  Christmas,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Edward  the 
Third’s  reign,  A.D.  1366,  the  name,  “Geffrey 
Chaucer,"  occurs  in  the  list  of  thirty-seven  “  Es- 
quiers”  of  the  king.  This  changes,  by  one  year, 
the  date  (1367)  at  which  Chaucer  was  formerly 
known  to  have  been  in  Edward  the  Third’s  ser¬ 
vice  after  he  had  left  that  of  Prince  Lionel’s  wife, 
and  been  taken  prisoner  in  France,  in  1359  or 
1360.  Of  what  Chaucer  did  between  1360  and 
1366  we  are  still  ignorant,  except  that  we  are 
sure  he  was  making  continuous  love,  from  1361 
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at  least,  to  his  pitiless  mistress,  who  rejected  him 
even  before  he  dared  declare  his  love.  This  new 
entry  also  clears  up  another  p>oint,  that,  as  we 
know  Chaucer  was  “  Valettus”  of  the  King  in 
1367,  and,  afterwards,  interchangeably  With  being 
“  Scutifer”  and  “  Armiger”  (esquire),  some  of 
the  valets  must  have  been  of  equal  standing  with 
the  esquires,  although  in  this  Schedule  of  1366, 
and  other  Records,  the  Valetti  are  put  in  separate 
classes,  according  as  they  belonged  to  the  offices, 
stable,  chapel,  etc.,  and  generally  beneath  the 
esquires.  Unluckily,  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
this  fortieth  year  of  Edward  the  Third’s  reign  do 
not  contain  Chaucer’s  name,  or  enable  one  to 
decide  what  kind  of  clothes  he  had,  or  the  cost  of 
them.  Still  more  unluckily,  the  Household  Or¬ 
dinances  (or  “  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edwardi  ter- 
tii")  are  not  in  the  Record  Office  or  the  British 
Museum,  so  that  we  are  not  not  quite  certain 
whether  Chaucer  was  expected  (although  no 
doubt  he  was),  like  Edward  the  Fourth’s  esquires, 
“•wynter  and  somer,  in  aftymoones  and  in  even- 
inges,  to  drawe  to  lordes  chambres  within  courte, 
there  to  kepe  honest  companye  aftyr  theyre  cun- 
nynge,  in  talkynge  of  cronycles  of  Kings  and  of 
other  pwlycyes,  or  in  pypeyng,  or  harping,  syng- 
ing,  or  other  actes  martialles,  to  help  occupy  the 
courte,  and  accompany  straungers,  tyll  the  tyme 
require  of  departyng.”  Pleasant  it  must  have 
been  “  to  kepe  honest  companye”  with  Chaucer, 
to  hear  him  harp,  and  sing  chronicles  of  kings ! 
We  hope  the  l.«rd  Chamberlain  may  have  some 
more  records  about  him. — Athinaum. 
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Gigantic  Evergreens  in  California. — In 
the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  California,”  Dr.  Kellog  says  he  had 
just  returned  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  finest 
evergreens  that  there  were  in  California — true 
chestnut  trees,  Caslama  chrysophylla,  from  100 
to  200  feet  high,  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
clean  trunk  of  50  to  75  feet  Similar  statements 
he  had  made  times  unnumbered  from  the  Acade¬ 
my’s  first  existence,  and  were  in  the  “  Proceed¬ 
ings,”  but  seemed  to  be  overlooked  by  his  Eastern 
friends.  He  would  also  state  that,  on  the  trip,  he 
had  met  with  the  Hhus  aromatua,  a  shrub  found 
in  Sacramento  City,  on  his  first  arrival,  in  1849, 
and  often  brought  to  his  attention  since.  This 
also  had  often  lieen  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
.\cademy.  A  Viburnum  is  among  the  Academy’s 
collection  from  this  part  of  California  (Mendocino 
County),  recently  presented,  besides  two  sp)eci- 
mens  of  huckleberries,  if  no  more. 

Inquiry  into  the  Antecedents  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Men.— The  London  “  Medical  Record,” 
says  that  following  out  a  line  of  inquiry  suggested 
by  the  remarkably  interesting  recent  work  of  M. 
Decandolle,  Mr.  Francis,  F.A.S.,  has  issued  a 
schedule  of  minute  and  seaching  questions  as  to 
their  personal  and  family  antecedents  to  about  250 
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of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  object  is  to  set  forth  the  influence 
through  which  the  dispositions  of  original  work¬ 
ers  in  science  have  most  commonly  been  formed, 
and  have  afterwards  been  trained  and  confirmed. 
The  inquiry  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  curious  information  is  sure  to 
be  obtained  in  this  way. 


Ift  ord«r.  tad  Mil.  trd  Aid.  4ih  ord.  ftth  ord.  Ith  ord.  Itb  ord. 

...  303,600  397,300  398,500  398,800  397,500300,400 

(17)  (*36)  (376)  (480)  (9«)  (»7) 

The  numbers  in  parenthesis  express  the  relative 
value  of  the  corresponding  observations,  and  arc 
obtained  by  dividing  by  10  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  observations  by  2« 
—  I  (n  being  the  order  of  the  eclipse)  and  by  i,  2, 
3,  or  4,  according  as  the  observation  was  re¬ 
corded  as  fair,  good,  very  good,  or  excellent.  The 
mean  result  is  298,400  kilometres;  multiplying 


Recent  Estimate  of  the  Velocity  ok 
Light. — M.  Cornu  has,  we  understand,  repeated, 
with  all  the  precautions  suggested  by  the  recent 
progress  in  physical  science,  the  experiment  of 
Fizeau  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light.  His 
researches,  which  have  extended  over  a  perio<l  of 
three  years,  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  toothed 
wheel  used  in  this  method  is  capable  of  giving 
more  accurate  results  than  the  revolving  mirror 
employed  by  Foucault.  The  principal  station, 
containing  the'  toothed  wheel  and  the  mechanism 
for  rotating  it,  the  means  of  illumination,  the  tele¬ 
scope,  the  velocity-register,  &c.,  was  at  the  ficole 
Polytechnique.  The  other  station  in  which  the 
collimating  telescope  and  the  reflector  were  placed 
was  at  Mont  Valerien.  The  distance  between 
them  was  carefully  measured  and  found  to  be  10,- 
310  mitres,  with  a  probable  error  of  less  than  ten 
mitres.  The  wheel  was  carried  upH)n  the  arbor 
of  the  minute-hand  of  an  improved  clock-work. 
Three  of  these  wheels  were  made  use  of,  having 
respectively  104,  116,  and  140  teeth.  To  the 
clock-work  an  electric  apparatus  to  register  the 
velocity  of  rotation  was  attached,  and  also  the 
means  for  regulating  its  motion,  and  even  revers¬ 
ing  its  direction.  A  velocity  of  700  to  800  revo¬ 
lutions  per  second  could  be  thus  obtained,  which 
was  uniform,  and  perfectly  under  control.  The 
registering  apparatus  consisted  of  a  chronograph, 
upon  the  revolving  cylinder  of  which  three  electro¬ 
magnetic  pens  made  their  marks  ;  one  of  these 
marked  seconds,  the  second  marked  the  rotations 
of  the  toothed  wheel,  and  the  third,  controlled  by 
a  key  in  the  hands  of  the  observer,  marked  the 
instants  of  eclipse.  The  calcium-light  was  gener¬ 
ally  employed  4s  the  source  of  illumination,  though 
a  simple  petroleum  lamp  was  also  occasionally 
used.  Over  a  thousand  separate  observations  werc 
made  and  registered  upon  the  chronograph  ;  but 
only  the  best  of  these,  six  hundred  and  fifty  in 
numl>er,  were  reduced.  These  reductions  gave 
the  following  values  in  kilometres,  for  the  velocity 
of  light  as  reduced  from  the  various  orders  of  the 
occultation  : — 
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this  result  by  1*0003,  refractive  index  of  air, 
298,500  kilometres  is  obtained  as  the  velocity  of 
light  in  a  vacuum.  This,  Cornu  believes,  is  accu* 
rate  to  of  its  value.  It  is  a  close  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  result  of  Foucault,  298,000  kilometres, 
and  also  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  value  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  solar  parallax,  which  has  recently 
been  calculated  by  Leverrier,  from  observations 
upon  Mars  and  Venus,  to  be  8'*86.  Cornu  be¬ 
lieves  that  with  stations  separated  from  20  to  30 
kilometres,  it  would  be  possible  by  this  method 
to  obtain  a  value  accurate  to  within  a  thousandth. 

Injurious  Effects  .of  Coai.-Gas. — Experi. 
ments  have  been  made  at  Berlin  which  corroborate 
former  observations  on  the  injurious  effect  of  coal- 
gas  on  vegetation.  In  the  botanical  garden  of 
that  city,  a  maple  and  a  lime  tree  were  treated 
every  day  for  six  months  with  100  cubic  feet  of 
gas  poured  into  the  ground  at  about  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  trees.  They  began  to  look  sickly  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  in  the  following 
year  they  both  died.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
poisonous  action  of  the  gas  l>egins  at  the  growing 
ends  of  the  roots.  ‘  In  another  experiment,'  as  is 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

‘  twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  daily  passed 
into  a  plot  of  ground  having  a  surface  of  144 
square  feet,  and  on  which  twelve  young  trees  had 
been  growing  for  a  year  and  a  half :  the  trees 
showed  signs  of  poisoning  in  a  week’s  time,  where 
the  surface  of  the  soil  had  been  firmly  stamped 
down,  and  in  a  month  all  had  lost  their  leaves.’ 
From  these  open-air  experiments  it  will  be  clearly 
seen  that  the  burning  of  coal-gas  in  a  dwelling- 
house  must  be  injurious  to  health,  unless  great 
pains  are  taken  to  secure  proper  ventilation. 

About  Hydrophobia. — In  his  late  work  on 
the  “  Influence  of  the  Mind  uptm  the  Body,”  Dr. 
Luke  supports  the  hypothesis  that  hydrophobic 
symptoms  are  often  developed  without  previous  in¬ 
oculation  In  illustration,  he  relates  a  notable  in¬ 
stance  of  b  physician  of  Lyons,  who  having  assist¬ 
ed  in  the  dissection  of  several  victims  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  imagined  that  he  himself  had  become  inocu¬ 
lated.  On  attempting  to  drink  he  was  seized  with 
spasm  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  this  condition  roam¬ 
ed  about  the  streets  for  three  days.  At  length 
his  friends  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  the 
groundlessness  of  his  apprehensions,  and  he  at 
once  recovered.  Dr.  Marx,  a  German  physician 
writing  to  The  Clime,  regards  hydrophobia  as  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  imagination  induced  by 
fear,  and,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  cites  some  in¬ 
teresting  cases  in  which  persons  unaware  of  the 
superstition  have  escaped  the  spasms. 

The  Tomb  of  Joshua. — M.  Guerin,  who  has 
been  en~’"“'^  for  the  French  Government  in  scien¬ 
tific  researenes  in  Palestine,  has  recently  read  a 
paper  at  a  geographical  congress  at  Lyons,  de¬ 
scribing  his  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Joshua,  the 
.son  of  N  un.  The  tomb,  he  , states,  is  situate  at 
Tign^,  whici  he  considers  to  be  the  ancient  Tim- 
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nath  Serah,  the  heritage  of  Joshua.  In  the  hill 
at  this  place  are  many  tombs,  and  this  one  has  a 
vestibule,  into  which  the  light  of  day  penetrates, 
supported  by  two  columns,  while  the  place  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  nearly  300  niches  for  lamps,  and  is 
soiled  evidently  from  their  use.  This  argues  that 
some  periodical  celebrations  were  held  there.  This 
vestibule  gives  entrance  to  two  chambers,  one  con¬ 
taining  fifteen  receptacles  for  coffins,  and  the  other 
but  one.  In  this  latter  one  M.  Guerin  supposes 
the  body  of  Joshua  to  have  been  depiosited,  and 
he  thinks^he  has  discovered  strong  evidence  of 
this  in  the  statement  that  the  sharp  flint  knives 
with  which  Joshua  used  to  circumcise  the  children 
of  Israel  at  Gilgal  were  buried  in  his  tomb.  On 
removing  the  debris  which  covered  the  floor  of  the 
tomb,  a  large  number  of  flint  knives  were  found, 
and  on  making  some  excavations  at  Gilgal,  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  a  number  of  similar  knives 
were  also  discovered.  The  pillars  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  tomb  are  surrounded  by  a  fillet  in  the 
style  of  Egyptian  monuments,  and  this  would  ar¬ 
gue  a  period  of  about  the  time  of  Joshua.  M. 
Guerin  also  believes  he  has  found  the  tomb  of  the 
Maccabees  at  Medieh,  which  he  thinks  corresponds 
with  the  Modin  of  the  tiook  of  Maccaliees. 

O.XYGE.v  AS  A  Poiso.v. — In  the  progress  of 
physiological  chemistry,  further  confirmation  is 
obtained  of  the  poisonous  effect  of  an  overdose  of 
oxygen.  This  gas  is  so  important  a  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  essential  to  health,  that 
most  readers  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  can  be  a  poison.  To  breathe  compressed 
air  is  dangerous,  as  some  workmen  have  experi¬ 
enced  ;  and  it  has  been  recently  proved  that  thir¬ 
ty-five  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  acts  as  a 
rapid  (loison.  The  quantity  usually  present  in 
blood  is  about  half  of  this.  Dogs  subjected  to 
compressed  air  fall  into  convulsions  at  a  pressure 
of  three  and  a  half  atmospheres,  and  at  five  atmo¬ 
spheres  they  die.  In  many  respects  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  poisoning  by  oxygen  resemble  those  of 
poison' t;  by  strychnine. 

Ancie.n  r  Greek  Crania. — Ancient  Greek 
crania  have  been  recently  discovered,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  at  Athens.  The  first  is  that 
of  a  woman  named  Glykera,  as  we  learn  from  the 
tombstone,  which  was  found  as  it  had  been  placed 
by  affectionate  survivors.  In  the  tomb  beside  the 
skeleton  were  two  small  painted  vases,  and  on  the 
tombstone  was  sculptured  a  parting  scene  of  no 
great  artistic  merit.  The  second  is  that  of  an  old 
man.  It  was  found  May  17,  1871,  in  atomb,  lying 
from  west  to  east,  and  containing,  besides,  about 
thirty  vases,  a  silver  fibula,  two  gold  rings,  a  gold 
plate,  and  some  articles  of  bronze,  but  no  inscrip¬ 
tion  from  which  we  might  gather  any  knowledge 
of  its  tenant.  The  vases  are  of  what  is  ailed 
the  earliest  style,  that  is,  the  style  which  prevailed 
in  Greece  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  hu¬ 
man  figure  as  a  subject  of  decoration  in  vase 
painting.  Supposing  the  transition  from  the  ear- 
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lier  to  the  later  style  of  painting  to  have  taken 
place  shortly  after  the  death  of  this  old  man,  and 
assuming  his  cranium  to  be  a  normal  cranium  of 
his  nationality  and  time,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  what  has  always  been  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  earliest  vases  on  which  the  human  figure  oc¬ 
curs — the  smallness  of  the  cranium — comes  to  be 
justified  as  a  correct  observation  of  nature.  Of 
both  crania,  indeed,  though  that  of  Glykera  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  of  an  early  date,  Virchow 
(who  gives  elaborate  measurements  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them  in  the  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,” 
Berlin,  1872,  iv.p.  147)  remarks  that  their  capacity 
is  much  under  the  medium  of  modern  dvilised  {peo¬ 
ple,  and  rather  resembles  that  of  savage  races. 
At  the  same  time  the  form  of  both  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  vaulting  of  the  male  head  being  particu¬ 
larly  fine.  In  ocdpital  development  it  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Glykera.  But  in  spite  of  this  dif¬ 
ference,  the  similarity  between  them  is  so  great 
in  the  formation  of  the  brow  and  face  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  both  per  sons  having  been 
types  of  the  same  race. 

Activity  in  the  Growth  of  Plants. — A 
recent  number  of  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle” 
expresses  itself  on  this  point.  It  says  : — “  How 
little  we  think  of  the  prodigious  activity  manifest¬ 
ed  in  the  growth  of  plants  during  a  few  weeks. 
The  process  is  gradual  and  noiseless ;  moreover  it 
is  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  hence  is  disregard¬ 
ed.  How  much  water  must  be  absorbed  and  ex¬ 
haled,  how  much  air  inhaled  and  exhaled,  how 
much  carbon  fixed,  during  the  process  ?  Here,  by 
way  of  illustration  of  our  remarks,  are  some  mea¬ 
surements  of  an  ordinary  plant  of  Mines  Nordman- 
niana,  which  we  took  a  day  or  two  since.  The 
shrub  is  only  2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  shoots  of  this  year’s  growth  upon 
it  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  (585) ;  the  shoots 
vary  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  6  inches,  their 
aggregate  length  is  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  (1,171)  inches,  or  nearly  ninety-eight  (98) 
feet.  Dividing  the  aggregate  length  of  the  shoots 
(1,171  inches)  by  their  number  (585),  we  find 
the  mean  length  of  the  shoots  to  be  about  2  inch  - 
es.  The  average  number  of  leaves  on  each  inch 
of  a  number  of  shoots  taken  4t  random  was  34, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  leaves  on  these  585 
shoots  may  be  set  down  at  39,814.  Assuming 
each  leaf  to  be  only  one  inch  in  length — which  is 
considerably  under  the  mark,  even  when  all  the 
small  undeveloped  leaves  are  taken  into  conSide- 
rabon — we  should  have  for  the  leaves  a  length  of 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  one  (3,501 ) 
feet,  so  that,  in  round  numbers,  we  may  say  that, 
including  the  shoots  and  leaves,  the  growth  in 
length  alone  of  this  very  moderate-sized  young 
tree,  during  this  season,  has  amounted  to  the 
prodigious  number  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
(3,600)  feet,  so  that  if  the  shoots  and  the  leaves 
could  all  be  placed  end  to  end  in  a  continuous  line 
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they  would  occupy  considerably  more  than  half  a 
mUe!” 

Lime  as  a  Preservative  of  Wood. — A 
writer  in  Chambers's  Journal  says  that  certain 
facts  have  been  made  known  which  show  that 
lime  is  a  good  preserver  of  timber.  Ships  and 
barges  used  for  the  transport  of  lime  last  longer 
than  others.  A  small  coasting-schooner,  laden 
with  lime,  was  cast  ashore  and  sunk.  She  was 
raised  and  set  afloat  once  more,  and  remained 
sound  for  thirty  years.  Again,  a  platform  of  nine 
planks  was  used  to  mix  mortar  on  during  three 
generations  ;  then,  being  no  longer  required,  was 
neglected,  and  at  length  hidden  by  grass  that 
grew  over  it.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  on  clearing 
the  ground,  it  was  discovered  sound  and  well-pre¬ 
served. 
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Persian  Punishments. — It  could  not  interest 
the  general  reader  were  we  to  dilate  upion  the 
particular  laws  and  penalties  enacted  for  each 
spedes  of  misdemeanour,  though  we  may  mention 
that,  as  there  is  no  system  of  convict-labor,  the 
government  cannot  afford  to  keep  men  in  confine¬ 
ment,  and  so  capital  and  corporeal  punishment, 
with  fines,  are  all  that  offenders  have  to  dread. 
Murder  and  high-handed  robbery  are  generally 
punished  by  death ;  but  as  the  former  is  commut- 
able  to  thejheir  of  the  deceased,  who  has  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  doing  as  he  chooses  with  the  murderer, 
a  premium  is  offered  on  this  species  of  crime, 
impatient  heirs  not  unfrequently  getting  their  re¬ 
lations  put  out  of  the  way,  and  then,  by  this  law, 
shielding  their  tool  from  any  but  nominal  punish¬ 
ment.  ,  Either  highway  robbery  or  simple  theft 
is  to  be  compromised  by  a  fine,  though  by  a  law 
of  the  Koran,  a  thief  is  subjected  to  amputation 
of  an  arm,  hand,  ear,  or  nose ;  and  as  the  trunk 
thus  mutilated  is  at  once  dipped  into  boiling  oil, 
mortification  rarely  follows,  and  the  wound  soon 
heals.  For  other  offences,  such  as  assault,  or  any 
injury  to  the  person,  &c.,  the  old  Jewish  lax  tali- 
onis  is  enforcetl,  unless,  indec<l,  a  j)ecuniary  equi¬ 
valent  is  given  to  the  prosecutor,  or  a  sufficiently 
large  bribe  to  the  judge,  either  of  which  will  al¬ 
ways  prevent  any  other  punishment  from  being 
inflicted.  As  for  the  forms  of  capital  punishment 
in  Persia,  some  of  them  are  too  horrible  to  men¬ 
tion — strangulation  or  suffocation  being  among  the 
least  offensive  methods  employed.  Sometimes 
though  rarely,  in  the  case  of  relations,  one  life, 
when  offered,  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  one  forfeit¬ 
ed.  When  the  king  decides  on  the  death  of  any 
of  the  great  nobles,  or  rulers,  a  special  messenger 
is  at  once  started  off  with  the  warrant.  He  rides 
night  and  day  until  he  reaches  his  destination,  when, 
without  any  delay,  he  at  once  goes  to  the  man, 
is  admitted  as  coming  from  the  king,  and  drawing 
the  warrant  with  one  hand,  and  his  scimitar  with 
the  other,  he  titen  and  there  kills  him,  without 
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usually  any  attempt  at  resistance  being  made. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 

Brain-work. — Brain-work,  even  hard  brain- 
work,  does  not  necessarily  conduce  to  disease.  If, 
in  any  given  case,  it  is  productive  of  this  result, 
it  will  invariably  be  found,  on  investigation,  that 
the  work  has  been  done  under  injurious  emotional 
conditions,  such  as  the  distractions  arising  from 
anxiety,  hurry,  or  the  pressing  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  brain  is 
the  hardiest,  the  most  capable  of  exceeding  its 
ordinary  duties  with  impunity.  Any  extraordinary 
exertion  thrown  on  the  other  organs  is  sooner  or 
later  emphatically  resented.  The  quality  of  the 
brain  which  is  most  conservative  of  its  health  is 
its  versatility.  One  part  of  the  organ  may  be 
fresh,  while  another  is  jaded,  and  it  has  the  power 
of  resting  in  parts  that  are  exhausted,  while  it 
continues  active  in  other  parts  that  are  still  vigor¬ 
ous.  One  of  the  secrets  of  safe  continued  brain- 
work  is  to  vary  frequently  the  kind  of  mental  oc¬ 
cupation.  This  is  a  species  of  mental  gymnastics 
by  which  all  parts  of  the  organ  of  thought  are 
exercised  in  turn.  Even  in  many  cases  of  cere¬ 
bral  exhaustion,  change  of  work  is  probably  pre¬ 
ferable  to  complete  cessation  from  mental  toil. 
The  mind  cannot  lie  long  fallow  without  bringing 
forth  weeds.  Through  want  of  employment,  it 
becomes  relaxed  in  tone,  less  amenable  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  less  fitted  for  steady  work.  When 
the  present  Prime  Minister  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  holiday,  after  the  exhausting  labors  of  a 
heavy  session,  in  writing  Juvenius  Mundi,  he  was 
the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  an  important 
principle  of  mental  therapeutics.  Had  he  spent 
the  same  time  in  continental  travel,  or  on  the 
Scotch  moors,  he  might  indeed  have  returned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  equally  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  overwork,  but  he  would  not 
have  been  equally  fit  to  resume  his  parliamentary 
duties. — Chamb^s's  Journal. 

Imaginative  Medicine. — Charms,  amulets, 
talismans,  and  phylacteries  all  belong  to  the  list 
of  articles  which  produce  imaginative  cures ;  see¬ 
ing  that  the  persons  who  trust  to  them  believe 
in  some  good  obtainable  from  them,  in  purse  or 
in  person,  in  health  or  in  welfare;  and  if  the 
good  does  come,  more  assuredly  the  imagination 
is  the  channel  through  which  it  approaches.  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  at  a  town  in  Worcestershire, 
aAer  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man  drowned 
in  the  Severn,  a  woman  applied  to  the  chief-con¬ 
stable  for  permission  to  draw  the  hand  of  her 
son,  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  nine 
times  across  the  dead  man’s  throat,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  removal  of  a  \ven  from  the  boy’s 
neck  1  In  another  instance,  in  the  same  county, 
this  was  actually  done,  with  fatal  results ;  for  the 
man  had  died  of  typhoid  fever,  which  was  in  this 
way  communicated  to  several  living  persons.  A 
ring  made  of  the  hinge  of  a  coffin,  and  a  rusty 
old  sword  hung  by  the  bedside,  are  (in  some  dis¬ 


tricts)  charms  against  the  cramp ;  headache  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  halter  that  has  hung  a  criminal, 
and  also  by  a  snuff  made  from  moss  that  has 
grown  on  a  human  skull  in  a  graveyard.  A  dead 
man’s  hand,  and  especially  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  had  been  cut  down  while  hanging,  dispels 
tumors.  Warts  may  be  removed  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  bit  of  stolen  beef;  the  chips  of  a 
gallows,  worn  in  a  little  bag  round  the  ne^,  will 
cure  the  ague ;  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  suspend¬ 
ed  at  the  bed’s  head,  will  prevent  nightmare. 
Many  verses  are  known,  which,  if  repeated 
aloud,  are  credited  with  curing  cramp,  burns,  anr. 
other  bodily  troubles.  When  you  have  the  whoop¬ 
ing-cough,  apply  for  a  remedy  to  the  first  person 
you  meet  with  riding  on  a  piebald  horse — a  cere¬ 
mony  that  Doctor  Lettsom,  the  physician,  wa.s 
fated  more  than  once  to  become  acquainted  with. 
— All  the  Year  Round. 

THE  GREEK  POETS. 

Loving  the  Beautiful,  they  asked  no  more. 

But  found  in  Nature's  outward  form  the  soul 
Which  filled  all  space,  and  harmonised  the  whole ; 

In  them  the  wisdom  gleaned  from  Nature’s  lore 

Infused  a  vital  energy  ;  the  store 

From  whence  they  drew  conferred  no  paltry  dole. 

They  quaffed  large  draughts  from  Beauty's  flowing  bowl ; — 
The  ancient  woods,  the  rock-resounding  shore. 

The  clear  blue  heavens,  and  the  stars  of  night. 

Revealed  deep  meaning  to  each  listening  sense. 

And  filled  it  with  divine  intelligence. 

Till  earth  seemed  circled  with  celestial  light ; 

Thus  calmed  and  strengthened  by  a  thought  intense, 

They  stood  supreme  in  lovelines  and  might. 

'  John  Dennis. 

Gipsy  Supersition.— The  reader  who  is  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  religious  observances  of  India  is 
probably  aware  of  the  extraordinary  regard  in 
which  the  cup  is  held  by  many  sects.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  as  Mr.  Liebich  declares,  drinking  cups  are 
kept  by  the  gipsies  with  superstitious  regard,  the 
utmost  care  being  taken  that  they  never  fall  to 
the  ground.  “  Should  this  happen,  the  cup  is 
never  used  again.  By  touching  the  ground  it 
becomes  sacred,  and  should  no  more  be  used. 
When  a  gipsy  cares  for  nothing  else  he  keeps  his 
drinking-cup  under  every  circumstance.”  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  species  of 
regard  for  the  cup  ever  existed  in  England,  but  I 
know  of  many  who  could  not  be  induced  to  drink 
from  a  white  cup  or  bowl,  the  reason  alleged  be¬ 
ing  the  very  frivolous  and  insufficient  one,  that  it 
reminded  them  of  a  blood-basin.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  this  could  never  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  antipathy.  No  such  considera¬ 
tion  deters  English  peasants  from  using  white 
crockery  drinking-vessels.  In  Germany,  among 
the  gipsies,  if  a  woman  has  trodden  on  any  object, 
or  if  the  skirt  of  her  dress  has  swept  over  or 
touched  it,  it  is  either  destroyed,  or  if  of  value  is 
disposed  of  or  never  used  again.  I  found  on  in¬ 
quiry  that  the  same  custom  still  prevails  among 
the  old  gipsy  families  in  England,  and  that  if  the 
object  be  a  crockery  plate  or  cup,  it  is  at  once 
broken.  For  this  reason,  even  more  than  for 
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convenience,  real  gipsies  are  accustomed  to  hang 
every  cooking  utensil,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the 
table,  high  up  in  their  wagons.  It  is  almost  need¬ 
less  to  point  out  how  closely  these  ideas  agree 
with  those  of  many  Hindus. — From  “  The  Eng- 
litk  Gipsiet  and  their  Language. 

The  Melody  of  Birds. — Listen  to  the  charm 
of  birds  in  any  sequestered  woodland,  on  a  bright 
forenoon  in  June.  As  you  try  to  disentangle 
the  medley  of  sounds,  the  first,  perhaps,  which 
will  strike  your  ear  will  be  the  loud,  harsh,  mono¬ 
tonous,  flippant  song  of  the  chaffinch ;  and  the 
metallic  clinking  of  two  or  three  sorts  of  titmice. 
But  above  the  tree-tops,  rising,  hovering,  sink¬ 
ing,  the  woodlark  is  fluting,  tender  and  low. 
Atove  the  pastures  outside  the  skylark  sings — as 
he  alone  can  sing ;  and  close  by,  from  the  hollies 
rings  out  the  blackbird's  tenor — rollicking,  auda¬ 
cious,  humorous,  all  but  articulate.  From  the 
tree  above  him  rises  the  treble  of  the  thrush, 
pure  as  the  song  of  angels  ;  more  pure,  perhaps, 
in  tone,  though  neither  so  varied  nor  so  rich,  as 
the  song  of  the  nightingale.  And  there,  in  the 
next  holly,  is  the  nightingale  himself :  now  croak¬ 
ing  like  a  frog ;  now  talking  aside  to  his  wife  on 
the  nest  below ;  and  now  bursting  out  into  that 
.song,  or  cycle  of  songs,  in  which  if  any  man  finds 
sorrow,  he  himself  surely  finds  none.  All  the 
morning  he  will  sing ;  and  again  at  evening,  till 
the  small  hours,  and  the  chill  before  the  dawn  ; 
but  if  his  voice  sounds  melancholy  at  night, 
heard  all  alone,  or  only  mocked  by  the  ambitious 
blackcap,  it  sounds  in  the  bright  morning  that 
which  it  is,  the  fulness  of  joy  and  love.  Milton’s 

“  Sweet  bird,  that  thun'it  the  noise  of  folly. 

Mom  mufical,  moM  melancholy,” 

is  untrue  to  fact.  So^far  from  shunning  the  noise 
of  folly,  the  nightingale  sings  as  boldly  as  any¬ 
where  dose  to  a  stagecoach  road,  or  a  public 
path,  as  anyone  will  testify  who  recollects  the 
“  Wrangler’s  Walk’’  from  Cambridge  to  Trump- 
ington  forty  years  ago,  when  the  covert,  which 
has  now  become  hollow  and  shelterless,  held,  at 
every  twenty  yards,  an  unabashed  and  jubilant 
nightingale.  Coleridge  surely  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  guessed  that — 

“  Some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong. 

Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 

(And  lo,  poor  wretch,  filled  all  things  with  himself. 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  osm  sorrow) — he,  and  such  as  he. 

First  named  these  sounds  a  melancholy  strain. 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit.” 

Prose  Idylls.  By  C.  Kingsley. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  Publishers. — 
It  was  during  thd  spring  of  1822  hat  Sir  Walter 
wrote  the  dramatic  sketch  entitled  Halidon  Hill, 
for  the  copyright  of  which  he  received  £1000. 
Mr.  Cadell  writes  to  my  father  on  May  24 : — “  I 
hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  what  I  am  now  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  you.  I  intended  to  have  written  to 


you  to-day  on  the  subject  at  an])  ate.  I  have 
given  Sir  Walter  one  thousand  pounds  for  a 
poem !  The  thing  is  written,  and  I  hope  to 
have.it  out  in  a  fortnight.  The  circumstances  are 
as  follows  ; — “  He  only  came  from  Abbotsford 
on  Wednesday.  He  called  yesterday  about  noon, 
and  seemed  displeased  at  James  B.  not  meeting 
him  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  a  Dramatic 
Poem  he  has  written.  He  had  been  asked  by 
Miss  Baillie  to  contribute  a  few  pages  to  a  pic¬ 
nic  book,  and  wrote  this,  but  it  turned  out  too 
long — it  will  make  as  much  as  Lord  Byron’s 
Manfred  or  his  own  Waterloo.  He  said  he 
would  date  it  from  Abbotsford,  but  agreed  at  my 
request  to  put  his  name  to  it.  The  M.s.  was  on 
B’s  desk  when  I  went  down  a  little  after;  I  made 
my  calculations,  found  that  9,000  Waterloo  had 
divided  _|^I, 300  ;  wrote  Sir  Walter  a  note,  went 
with  it  myself,  and  closed  for  .^1,000  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  He  seemed  much  gratified.  He  wrote  it 
in  two  days.  It  will  pay  us  out  and  out,  and  all 
over  will  be  ours,  besides  the  copyright.  I  think 
you  will  approve  of  this.  My,  views  were  these 
here  is  a  commencement  of  a  series  of  dramatic 
writings  —  let  us  begin  by  buying  them  out. 
The  author  is  so  well  pleased  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of  managing  the  others  in  the  same  way. 
I  shall  lay  on  10,000.  I  am  quite  happy  to  have 
such  a  nice  little  thing  to  blaze  out  with  just  now 
at  the  heels  of  Nigel.” — Archibald  Constable  ami 
his  Literary  Correspondence. 

Pilgrimages.  —  It  is  generally  assumed, 
though  very  rashly,  that  pilgrimages  are  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  however,  for  they 
are  as  old  as  history  itself.  Herodotus,  ”  the 
Father  of  History,”  for  instance,  was  an  invete¬ 
rate  pilgrim ;  at  all  events,  he  spent  his  life  in 
visits  of  a  more  or  less  religious  character  to 
every  temple  and  holy  place  to  which  he  could 
get  access  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  east 
of  the  Mediterranean,  including  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor;  and  we  learn  on  high  authority  that  both 
Croesus  and  Alexander  the  Great  made  special 
expeditions  to  the  shrines  of  the  heathen  deities 
for  certain  purposes  of  their  own.  Indeed,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Noah  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  after-life  did  not  leave  unvisited  the  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Ararat — that  sacred  spot  on  which  the 
Ark  had  rested ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unfortunate  destruction  of  all  antediluvian  docu¬ 
ments  by  the  Flood,  we  should  probably  have 
been  able  to  prove  that  Adam  and  Eve,  after 
their  expulsion  from  Eden,  went  back  more  than 
once  to  the  home  so  sacred  in  their  memories, 
and  that,  if  not  in  fact,  at  all  events  in  wish  and 
intention,  they  were  guilty  of  the  sin  of  “pilgrim¬ 
age.”  But,  seriously  speaking,  the  love  of  as¬ 
sociating  places  with  persons,  and  persons  with 
places,  is  deeply  ingrained  in 'the  nature  of  every¬ 
body  who  has  something  in  him  or  her  higher 
and  better  than  plain  prose  and  dry  matter-of- 
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fact  Our  Yankee  cousins  are  business-like  and 
commercial  enough  in  their  ways ;  but  who  of 
them  that  can  afford  the  journey  does  not  make 
a  pilgrimage,  once  in  his  life,  to  Europe  and  Old 
England  ?  and,  on  reaching  England,  what  places 
do  they  visit  ?  First  of  all,  as  the  good  people  of 
Herald’s  College  will  tell  you,  they  find  out  the 
old  parish  churches  where  their  fathers  lie  buried ; 
and  when  they  have  made  a  pilgrimage  thither, 
they  flock  in  shoals  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  a^d 
Abbotsford,  and  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  New- 
stead,  and  Stoke  Pogis,  in  order  to  tread  the 
>ame  ground,  and  gaze  upon  the  same  fields,  and 
w  oods,  and  rivers  which  were  gazed  on  by  Shake- 
s|>eare  and  Walter  Scott,  by  Byron  and  Gray, 
and  which  they  fondly  regard  as  still  haunted  by 
ilie  spirits  of  those  poets.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
-.aid  that  everyone  who  takes  an  excursionist 
ticket  to  see  Glastonbury,  or  Malmesbury,  or  Tin- 
tern,  or  the  Lakes,  is  in  principle  as  much  a  pil. 
grjm  as  those  who  four,  five,  or  six  hundred 
years  ago  walked  along  the  weary  road  to  the 
shrines  of  St.  Dunstan  at  Winchester,  of  St. 
Cuthbert  at  Durham,  or  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsing- 
liam,  or  rode,  as  Chaucer’s  pilgrims  did,  from 
the  “Tabard  ”  Inn  along  the  via  sacra  of  Kent, 
through  Sittingbourne  and  Faversham,  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  A’ Beckett  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Canterbury.  —From  “  Gentleman's 
Afagatisu.  ” 

Ci.EVER  Excuses. — Palmer  the  actor  would 
not  have  come  under  the  ban  as  a  man  good  at 
excuse-making.  One  day,  while  busy  in  his  gar¬ 
den  at  Kentish-towp,  he  was  stung  in  the  eye 
by  a  wasp,  with  such  effect  that  he  was  obliged 
to  send  word  to  the  theatre  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  appear  on  the  stage  that  eve¬ 
ning.  The  customary  apology  on  account  of 
sudden  indisposition  was  made  by  the  manager. 
\  pittite,  however,  was  incredulous,  and  rising 
in  his  place,  loudly  gave  his  dislielief  expression, 
until  the  audience,  convinced  they  were  being 
deceived,  became  uproarious,  and  insisted  upon 
seeing  the  actor  himself ;  so  the  manager  was 
obliged  to  fetch  him.  When  Palmer  walked  on 
the  stage,  the  people  saw  no  sign  of  any  ailment, 
and  hissed  him  unmercifully.  As  soon  as  quiet 
could  be  restored.  Palmer,  advancing  to  the  foot¬ 
lights,  addressed  the  house  briefly,  and,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  purpose,  with,  “  I.adies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  aware  the  odd  effect  my  appearance  here 
may  produce  after  the  apology  which  has  been 
made  for  my  illness,  which  1  thought  it  hardly 
jmssible  to  describe  by  communication  to  the 
theatre.”  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  shouts 
of  “  No  wonder!”  “  .Shame  !”  “  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  “The  fact  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
illness  was  all  my  eye!”  Of  course,  the  impa¬ 
tient  people  interpreted  the  dubious  expression 
their  own  way,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  resulted 
easier  to  be  imagined  than  described.  For  once, 
at  least.  Palmer  achieved  the  height  of  an  actor’s 
ambition,  and  brought  down  the  house.  We 


do  not  [suppose  an  army  was  ever  yet  defeated 
without  plenty  of  proof  being  forthcoming  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  victorious,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  beat  the  way  in  which  a  Yankee,  brag¬ 
ging  of  his  countrymen’s  warlike  achievements, 
disposed  of  the  Englishman’s  reminder  that  .they 
got  the  worst  of  it  at  Long  Island.  “Well, 
yes,”  said  he,  “you  did  whip  us  there ;  but  then, 
you  see,  in  -that  battle  the  Americans  somehow 
didn’t  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  the  fight.” 
This  wxs  as  pure  an  invention  as  the  story  with 
which  Dr.  Chalmers’s  aunt  averted  the  punctual¬ 
ity-loving  doctor’s  wrath,  when  she  came  down  late 
to  breakfast.  She  laid  the  blame  of  her  bed¬ 
keeping  upon  a  dream,  exclaiming,  before  he  had 
time  to  speak;  “Oh,  Mr.  Chalmers,  I  had  such 
a  strange  dream  ;  I  dreamt  that  you  were  dead ! 
I  dreamt  that  the  funeral-day  was  named,  the  hour 
fixed,  the  funeral  cards  sent  out.  Then  the  day 
came,  the  folk  came,  and  the  hour  came ;  but  what 
do  you  think  happened  ?  Why,  the  clock  had 
scarce  done  chapping  twelve,  the  time  named  in 
the  invitations,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard 
inside  the  coffin,  and  a  voice  came  out  of  it,  say¬ 
ing;  “Twelve’s  chappit,  and  ye’re  no  liftin’!” — 
Chambers's  Journal. 

Anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith. — Lord  Hough¬ 
ton,  in  his  Monographs  Personal  and  Social,  gives 
an  amusing  ane^ote  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
for  the  authenticity  of  which,  he  says,  he  will  not 
vouch,  but  which  seems  to  him  good  enough  to  be 
true.  On  being  settled  at  his  small  living  in  York¬ 
shire,  Sydney  willingly  assisted  his  neighbors  in 
their  clerical  duties.  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
‘  he  dined  with  the  incumbent  on  the  preceding 
Saturday,  and  the  evening  passed  in  great  hilarity, 
the  squire,  by  name  Kershaw,  being  conspicuous 
for  his  loud  enjoyment  of  the  stranger’s  jokes.  “  I 
am  very  glad  that  I  have  amused  you,”  said  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  at  parting,  “but  you  must  not 
laugh  at  my  sermon  to-morrow.”  “  I  should 
hope  I  know  the  difference  between  here  and  at 
church,”  remarked  the  gentleman  with  sharpness. 
“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,’-'  replied  the  visitor ; 
“  I’ll  bet  you  a  guinea  on  it,”  said  the  squire. 
“  Take  you,”  replied  the  divine.  Next  day,  the 
preacher  ascended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  apparent¬ 
ly  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  with  his  handker¬ 
chief  to  his  face,  and  at  once  sneeted  out  the  name 
Ker-shaw  several  times,  in  various  intonations. 
This  ingenious  assumption  of  the  readiness  with 
which  a  man  would  recognize  his  own  name  in 
sounds  imfierceptible  to  the  ears  of  others,  prov¬ 
ed  accurate.  The  poor  gentleman  burst  into  a 
guffaw,  to  the  scandal  of  the  congregation ;  and 
the  minister,  after  looking  at  him  with  stern  re¬ 
proach,  proceeded  with  his  discourse,  and  won 
the  bet. 

Night  Fears. — I  then  was  a  stranger  to  the 
whole  host  of  night-agitators,  ghosts,  goblins, 
demons,  burglars,  elves,  and  witches.  Horrid 
ghastly  tales  and  ballads,  of  which  crowds  after¬ 
wards  came  in  my  way,  had  not  yet  cast  their 
shadows  over  my  mind.  And  yet  I  was  terrified 
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in  the  dark,  and  used  to  think  of  lions,  the  only 
form  of  terror  which  my  dark- engendered  agita¬ 
tion  would  take.  My  next  bugbear  was  the 
Ghost  in  Hamlet.  Then  the  picture  of  Death  at 
Hell  Gate  in  an  old  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  the 
delight  of  my  girlhood.  Last  and  worst  came 
my  uncle  Southey’s  ballad  horrors,  above  all  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley.  Oh,  the  agonies  I 
have  endured  between  nine  and  twelve  at  night, 
before  mamma  joined  me  in  bed,  in  presence 
with  that  hideous  assemblage  of  horrors,  the 
horse  with  eyes  of  flame  !  I  dare  not  even  now 
rehearse  these  particulars  for  fear  of  calling  up 
some  of  the  old  feeling  which,  indeed,  I  have 
never  in  my  life  been  quite  free  from.  What  made 
the  matter  worse  was  that,  like  all  other  nervous 
sufferings,  it  could  not  be  understood  by  the  in¬ 
experienced,  and  consequently  subjected  the  suf¬ 
ferer  to  ridicule  and  censure.  My  uncle  Southey 
laughed  heartily  at  my  agonies.  I  mean  at  the 
cause.  He  did  not  enter  into  the  agonies. 
Even  mamma  scolded  me  for  creeping  out  of  bed 
after  an  hour's  torture,  and  stealing  down  to  her 
in  the  parlor,  saying  I  could  bear  the  loneliness 
and  the  night-fears  no  longer.  But  my  father 
understood  the  case  better.  He  insisted  that  a 
lighted  candle  should  be  left  in  my  room,  in  the 
interval  between  my  retiring  to  bed  and  mam¬ 
ma’s  joining  me.  From  that  time  forth  my  suf¬ 
ferings  ceased.  I  believe  they  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  my  health  had  they  continued.  Yet  I 
was  a  most  ^fearless  diild  by  daylight,  ever  ready 
to  take  the  difficult  mountain  path  and  outgo  my 
companions’  daring  in  tree-climbing.  In  those 
early  days  we  used  to  s{>end  much  of  our  summer 
time  in  trees,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  some  of  our 
London  visitors. — From  “  Memoir  and  Letters  oj 
Sara  Coleridge.” 

What  Art  Is. — “Fortunate  is  he  who  at  an 
early  age  knows  what  art  is !”  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  whole  course  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature  to  find  a  sentence  relating  to  art  imply¬ 
ing  so  much  thought  and  experience  as  this. 
Goethe  felt  that  true  knowledge  of  a  subject  so 
difficult  and  complicated  as  art,  is,  if  we  reach  it 
at  all,  unhappily  only  too  likely  to  be  reached  at  a 
time  of  life  when  it  comes  too  late  to  be  carried 
out  effectively  in  practice,  and  that  therefore  the 
fortunate  man,  amongst  men  to  whom  art  is  of 
any  consequence,  is  he  to  whom  this  knowledge 
comes  early,  when  it  may  light  up  for  him  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  works.  And  if  we  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  Goethe’s  mind,  such  as  it  was  when  he 
urrote  that  profound  and  immortal  sentence,  we 
should  discover,  most  probably,  that  he  used  the 
word  art  ”  in  a  sense  much  more  comprehensive 
than  the  sense  that  is  commonly  attached  to  it, 
and  that,  in  his  much-embracing  view,  the  good 
consequences  of^  a  knowledge  of  “  what  art  is” 
would  extend  to  many  spheres  of  human  activity* 
that  are  usually  believed  to  lie  entirely  outside  of 
art;  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Goethe,  like 


other  enlightened  men  of  modem  times,  may  have 
perceived  that  art  cannot  be  understood,  until  so 
much  of  life  and  nature  is  understood  that  the 
mastery  of  this  single  subject  implies  at  least  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  almost  every  other  sub¬ 
ject. — Thoughts  About  Art. 

Wordsworth’s  I.vfluence  upon  Mili..— 
In  the  first  place,  these  poems  addressed  them¬ 
selves  powerfully  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  my 
pleasurable  susceptibilities,  the  love  of  rural  ob¬ 
jects  and  natural  scenery;  to  which  I  had  been 
indebted  not  only  for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  my 
life,  but  quite  recently  for  relief  from  one  of  my 
longest  relapses  into  depression.  In  this  power 
of  rural  beauty  over  me,  there  was  a  foundation 
laid  for  taking  pleasure  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry ; 
the  more  so,  as  his  scenery  lies  mostly  among 
mountains,  which,  owing  to  my  early  Pyrenean 
excursion,  were  my  ideal  of  natural  beauty.  But 
Wordsworth  would  never  have  had  any  great  effect 
on  me,  if  he  had  merely  placed  before  me  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures  of  natural  scenery.  Scott  does  this  still 
better  than  Wordsworth,  and  a  very  second-rate 
landscape  does  it  more  effectually  than  any  poet. 
What  made  Wordsworth’s  poems  a  medicine  for 
my  state  of  mind,  was  that  they  expressed,  not 
mere  outward  beauty,  but  states  of  feeling,  and  of 
thought  colored  by  feeling,  under  the  excitement 
of  beauty.  They  seemed  to  be  the  very  culture 
of  the  feelings  which  I  was  in  quest  of.  In  them 
I  seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of  inward  joy,  of 
sympathetic  and  imaginative  pleasure,  which  could 
be  shared  in  by  all  human  beings  ;  which  had  no 
connection  with  struggle  or  imperfection,  but 
would  be  made  richer  by  every  improvement  in 
the  physical  or  social  condition  of  mankind.  From 
them  I  seemed  to  learn  what  would  be  the  peren¬ 
nial  sources  of  happiness,  when  all  the.  greater 
evils  of  life  shall  have  been  removed.  And  I  felt 
myself  at  once  better  and  happier  as  I  came  under 
their  influence. — Autobiography,  by  yohn  Stuart 

ELODIA. 

O  SUDOBN  heaven  !  superb  surprise  ! 

O  day  to  dream  again ! 

O  Spanish  eyebrows,  Spanish  eyes, 

Voice  and  allures  of  Spain ! 

No  answering  glance  her  glances  seek. 

Her  smile  no  suitor  knows ; 

That  lucid  pallor  of  her  cheek 
Is  lovelier  than  the  rose ; — 

But  when  she  wakens,  when  she  stirs. 

And  life  and  love  begin. 

How  blaze  those  amorous  eyes  of  hers, 

And  what  a  god  within  ! 

I  saw  her  heart’s  arising  strife. 

Half  eager,  half  afraid ; 

I  paused  ;  I  would  not  wake  to  life 
The  tinted  marble  maid. 

But  starlike  through  my  dreams  shall  go. 

Pale,  with  a  fiery  train. 

The  Spanish  glory,  Spanish  glow. 

The  passion  which  is  Spain. 


